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A Complete Banking Service 
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Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $24,317,800 
Total Resources 81,300,000 
Individual Trust Funds 157,933,000 
Corporate Trusts 222,425,000 
(Oct. 31, 1929) 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 

$74,037,356.67 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities. . 48,246,208.86 
Other Securities 49,052,552.26 

280,586,330.98 
Bonds and Mortgages 30,663,566.46 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 8,617,180.12 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 12,389,733.12 
Accrued Interest Receivable ; 2,030,227.07 


$505,623,155.54 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 58,007,856.63 
Reserves 11,228,627.15 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills 21,778,425.40 


Deposits 387,108,246.36 


$505,623,155.54 


55 Broad Street 
New York City 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 


There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 
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Your Cuban Business 
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this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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PROTECTION FROM SPECULATIVE EXCESS 


PUBLIC DEMAND FOR MORE EFFECTIVE CREDIT CONTROLS 


S the year 1929 with its speculative 
exaltation and its bitter disappoint- 
ments draws to a close, the nation 
addresses itself resolutely to prob- 

lems that emerge more clearly and brooking 
no evasion. In times of peace as in war the 
American people have revealed the neces- 
sary courage as well as capacity for achieve- 
ment. Uncle Samuel may be a favorite sub- 
ject for caricature at home and abroad. 
But there slumbers in this broad land an un- 
dying spirit that blazes up in times of 
emergency. Out of reverse and seeming de- 
feat it fashions new tools for social, econom- 
ic and political advancement. Miracles of 
invention, the genius which wrests secret 
forces from nature to serve mankind and the 
inspiring examples of modern crusaders such 
as Edison, Lindbergh, Byrd and a host of 
pathinders, are typical of a restive national 
character that is incapable of either com- 
promise or resignation so long as there is 
work to be done and new objectives are to 
be attained. 

Confidence and poise again prevail 
throughout the United States. The Hoover 
business stabilization conferences have 
doubtless contributed toward that result. 
The doctrine of a “prosperity reserve,” es- 
poused by the President is in a fair way to- 
ward vindication, with the pledge of 
billions of capital for industrial expansion 


| 
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and the formation of a national council to 
coordinate business, financial and govern- 
mental agencies. Billions of speculative 
stock values have been wiped out, but the 
year-end balance sheets dealing with cor- 
poration finances and production, disclose 
remarkable new recerds in nearly all key 
industries. There is no inventory problem, 
no collapse of commodity prices, no shortage 
of credit and there are no serious business or 
financial failures. 

Contrary to expectations the holiday 
trade indicated no impoverishment of purses 
except possibly as to luxury buying. Such 
recession as has appeared in employment 
and in some lines of production, is regarded 
as either seasonal or responsive to correc- 
tional influences. The country is, therefore, 
justified in approaching the new year with 
firm faith in the soundness of its business 
structure and in the impregnable nature of 
the Federal Reserve and banking systems 
which have safely withstood the most 
severe financial test of all times. 

Courageously and even smilingly as the 
American people have come up through the 
experiences of the past two months, there is 
unquestionable evidence of an aroused pub- 
lic sentiment, It is flavored with an under- 
current of resentment and confined not only 
to the victims and those who succumbed to 
the speculative mania. It is shared by 
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millions of intelligent citizens and by men 
of acknowledged authority in finance, in 
sound economic reasoning and in political 
influence. To ignore or belittle this popular 
reaction to the stock market disaster is both 
foolish and dangerous. It demands some- 
thing more than assurances and restoratives 
that have thus far been forthcoming. 

We are told that this is a bad time for 
legislators at Washington to lay their hands 
on the Stock Exchanges; that there must be 
no mischevious tinkering with the Federal 
Reserve; no punitive or restrictive legisla- 
tion which might frighten legitimate enter- 
prise or affect confidence which is today so 
vital in business and finance. Such advice 
is well taken if we assume that the job of 
studying causes and effects as well as in- 
stituting measures to prevent any such 
situation to again arise as witnessed recent- 
ly, is to rest with politicians or attended by 
the usual alarums of puerile Congressional 
investigations. 

The public now knows that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with any credit system 
that admits of such colossal misuse of the 
sources or control of credit as made possible 
the recent stock market disaster. 


In their present frame of mind the people 
are more apt to applaud those who denounce 
the New York Stock Exchange as a huge, 
uncontrolled gambling institution, beside 
which Monte Carlo is a mere penny ante 
game. They are suspicious of any defense 
of the stock exchange as a highly important 
and essential mechanism. They are not so 
sure of the power of the Federal Reserve to 
properly regulate the flow of credit or of the 
conservatism of banks in utilizing their 
loaning resourses. 


The man on the street does not exactly 
know where the trouble lies or the technique 
of correction. The problem, therefore, is 
not to allow public feeling to become ar- 
ticulate through political channels as now 
threatens to be the case, but for responsible 
men of finance and banking, Federal Re- 
serve authorities, governors of the stock 
exchange and clearing house organizations 
to make common cause in applying sane and 
effective remedies. The demand of the hour 
is not for legislation but for voluntary and 
earnest cooperation on the part of those 
skilled and experienced in the fundamentals 
of credit, banking and finance. 
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FOSTERING SOUND CREDIT AND 
BANKING POLICIES 


a wl) HE greatest of all lessons derived from 
the collapse of the bull market is the 
astounding fact that it discloses an 
absolute lack of any organized or respon- 
sible agency of supervision to regulate or 
prevent excesses of security speculation, at 
least, insofar as an unprotected public is 
concerned. There are innumerable laws of 
prohibition, including the Eighteenth Am- 
endment, but as to stock gambling “the sky 
is the limit.’”’ Federal Reserve authorities 
disclaim responsibility for diversion of 
credit into speculative loans, insisting that 
the System functions primarily for the 
husbanding of gold reserves and to assure 
adequate funds for commerce and agri- 
culture. Member banks assert that they 
can’t prevent their depositors from gam- 
bling with their funds or refuse loans which 
are sufficiently protected. The Stock Ex- 
change limits its authority to listing re- 
quirements and rules governing trading and 
membership conduct. 

The situation is explained in a nutshell 
by Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New York, in 
the following words: 


“Tt is a fair conclusion that if the Reserve 
authorities expect to control credit inflation 
they must act decisively in the early stages 
of its development, before it obtains head- 
way enough to be indifferent to moderate 
increases in interest rates. Moreover, they 
must have the cooperation not only of the 
banks but of the public, for we have seen 
that when a great inflationary movement 
gets so well under way that it will outbid 
regular business with its offers for money, 
vast sums will be transferred from the con- 
trol of the banks direct to the market. 


“The great lesson from this crisis is that 
banking control over credit is effective only 
within narrow limits. All of the laws and 
rules that may be provided for the regulation 
of banks will avail nothing if the public 
which holds the final control over bank de- 
posits elects to exercise that control itself. 
Here again, as so often in endeavoring to 
deal with the problems of a democratic 
society, we find that order ard progress are 
dependent upon understanding and cooper- 
ation among the people themselves.” 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR GENUINE 
FINANCIAL LEADERSHIP 


N the latest, as in all previous spec- 
ulative crises, it is the public which 

is deluded by its own folly and suffers 
the most severe losses. On the other hand, 
the material welfare of the country and the 
good faith which is commonly reposed in 
responsible banking, financial and invest- 
ment interests—and that includes the 
Federal Reserve—demands that the time 
has arrived for creating instrumentalities to 
protect the public, to extinguish unwarrant- 
ed speculative fervor in its incipiency and 
to prevent such palpable abuses of credit 
and trading as have been only too apparent 
during the course and height of the bull 
movement. 

Legislative restraints, such as contem- 
plated in the King resolution now pending 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and bills to be proposed at the 
Albany legislature, will do more harm than 
good. To accomplish anything worth while 
there must be a greater degree of coopera- 
tion between the Federal Reserve and mem- 
ber banks in husbanding gold and the use of 
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reserve funds. Enormous expansion of bank 
loans on securities and investment during 
the past five years does not represent a 
tribute to sound banking policy. Increase 
in brokers’ loans from $3,000,000,000 to 
$8.500,000,000 during the last two and a 
half years, is hardly a worthy banking per- 
formance even allowing for the contribu- 
tions from corporate funds and “others.” 


No additional laws are needed to make 
this country more “fool proof’ against re- 
currence of recent experiences. There are 
minor weaknesses in the Federal Reserve 
but taken as a whole the system has ac- 
quitted itself admirably in the light of de- 
velopments since the stock market crash. 
Revision of internal credit and loaning poli- 
cles are matters demanding a greater degree 
of clearing house coordination and respon- 
sibility on the part of metropolitan as well 
as interior banks. As for the New York Stock’ 
Exchange, it faces a serious loss of prestige 
if the governors do not promptly address 
themselves to correction of practices relating 
particularly to short selling and professional 
operations, which deserve legislative res- 
traint unless they are voluntarily abolished. 


WHERE THE WORLD BANK OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS WILL BE HOUSED IN BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 
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PROSPECT OF GOLD EXPORTS 


Tie fact that the great influx of gold 
! during and after the war served as 

basis for bank reserves and of the 
tremendous expansion of credit which in 
turn supplied funds for stock speculation, 
imparts unusual interest to the outward 
flow of gold from New York during Novem- 
ber, and the first two weeks of the current 
month. The net loss of $26,000,000 gold 
during November is significant in that it 
represents the first month that this country 
has had an unfavorable balance in gold since 
last January. Shipments have been mainly 
to England and France and while total gold 
exports since the withdrawal of foreign 
balances have not loomed up large, there is 
natural speculation as to the probability of 
a continued loss of gold during the ccming 
year and of a definite reversal in the inter- 
national movement. 

In banking and Federal Reserve circles 
there is no manifestation of any serious con- 
cern over the prospect of losing gold. It is 
stated that this country may lose as much 
as $200,000,000 in gold during the coming 
year without any immediate effect upon the 
money market because of the ability of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to meet such a 
situation by means of available resources 
for rediscounting and open market oper- 
ations. While the ease of money in the local 
market brings foreign exchanges in some 
instances to the point which would make it 
profitable to ship gold from this country, 
there is no apparent inclination on the part 
of central banks of Europe to attract gold 
in large quantities. The recent reduction 
in the Bank of England rate to 5 per cent, 
notwithstanding that its gold holdings are 
still below the limit of £150,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Cunliffe Committee, indi- 
cates that foreign central banks are primarily 
interested in maintaining low interest rates 
for the benefit of home industries. 

Among the well informed bankers the 
opinion obtains that this country cannot 
only afford to lose a substantial sum of gold 
but that a redistribution after the prolonged 
import movement will have a salutary 
effect upon the credit and money situation. 
During the current year there was an ad- 
ditional net gain of gold amounting to 
$250,000,000 bringing the total to $4,350,- 
000,000. Obviously, the movement either 
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way will be governed by further develop- 
ments in business, trade and credit in this 
country and abroad. It is well to remember 
however, that gold which has come to these 
shores has been used for expansion of bank 
loans. The loss of every dollar in gold re- 
presents a shrinkage of from $15 to $17 in 
the volume of available credit. At the pres- 
ent time the actual ratio of Federal Reserve 
and bank holdings of gold is equivalent to 
between 6 to 7 per cent of outstanding credit 
currency and bank deposits. It remains to 
be seen to what extent the liquidation of 
stock values and the reduction in brokers’ 
loans will affect bank deposits and reserves. 
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RIGHTS OF NATIONAL BANK TO 
“TRUST COMPANY” IN TITLE 


| HE practice of the office of the Comp- 
(T| troller of the Currency in granting 

permission to national banks to add 
the title “and trust company” has given 
rise to considerable adverse criticism, some 
confusion, and, in certain cases, litigation 
on the part of aggrieved trust companies. 
On occasion, the courts have come to the 
assistance of trust companies where national 
banks in the same community have adopted 
trust company titles of striking similarity 
to those already in existence. 

A recent case of this kind occurred in 
Connecticut ‘where the Middletown Nation- 
al Bank changed its name with the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, to 
Middletown National Bank and Trust 
Company. The Middletown Trust Com- 
pany, which had been doing business in the 
community for twenty years objected and 
pointed out that the similarity of names 
had caused many persons to be misled as to 
the identity of the respective institutions. 
Confusion in mail is another objection. 

The holding of the lower court that the 
change in name having been made and ap- 
proved in the manner provided by Federal 
law, the state had no power to interfere, 
was reversed on appeal to the Supreme 
Court. Here it was held that the fact that 
the national banks are chartered by the 
Federal Government and operate under 
Federal statutes did not emancipate them 
from a just submission to and observance 
of such common and universal limitations 
upon the employment of a name as obtained 
in state jurisdictions. 
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PROPOSED BANKING AND FED- 
ERAL RESERVE LEGISLATION 


ANKERS are to ke excluded from 
direct participation in any proposed 
inquiry or legislation at Washington 
during the present session of Congress, deal- 
ing with the subjects of branch banking, 
amendments to Federal Reserve Act or 
questions affecting group banking and hold- 
ing companies. They will doubtless be 
called upon to air their views or make sug- 
gestions, but Congress will jealously guard 
its right to make decisions. This much is 
evident from statements at Washington. 
President Hoover, in his message to 
Congress deals briefly with the subject of 
banking legislation. He suggests the ad- 
vantage of creating a joint commission em- 
bracing members of Congress and other 
appropriate Federal officers for subsequent 
report. Development of group and chain 
banking, he says, raises questions as to 
dangerous concentration of credit, endanger- 
ing one of the fundamentals of the American 
credit system, namely, “that credit which is 
based upon the banking deposits should be 
controlled by persons within those areas 


which furnish these deposits and thus be 
subject te the restraints of local interest and 
public opinion in those areas.’’ He added, 
however, that to some degree this move- 
ment is a greping for stronger support to 


the banks. The President also directs at- 
tention to relinquishment of national bank 
charters and conditions which render na- 
tional banks unable to compete with state 
banks thus causing withdrawals and weaken- 
ing the national system. As to branch 
banking the President is noncommittal and 
confines himself to the bare statement of pro- 
posed permission to national banks to en- 
gage in branch banking “of a nature that 
would preserve within limited regions the 
local responsibility and control of such 
credit institutions.”’ 

Secretary Mellon in his annual report 
cautions against hasty legislation to either 
liberalize or restrict banking limitations now 
in effect but suggesting that the time has 
come when it would seem wise to undertake 
a thorough study of the situation created 
by growth of branch and group banking. 

Quite acrop of bills relating to branch bank- 
ing, group and holding companies, investi- 
gation of the Stock Exchange, prohibition 
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against margin trading, etc., are pending 
before the banking and currency committees 
of both branches of Congress. Whether any 
actual legislation on branch banking or 
Federal Reserve revision will be accomplish- 
ed at the current session is problematical in 
view of tariff debate and pressure of other 
bills. What seems most likely is the appoint- 
ment of a Congressional committee to con- 
duct inquiries and study. 
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CONTROLLER POLE URGES 
BRANCH BANKING EXPANSION 


N his annual report the Controller of 
the Currency, J. W. Pole, definitely 

places himself on record in favor of 
legislation to enable national banks to 
establish branch banks within trade areas 
of the cities in which they are located and 
in most cases coextensive with Federal Re- 
serve district lines. The controller urges 
such liberalization of national banking 
privileges on the ground that the prestige 
and integrity of the national banking sys- 
tem is seriously threatened by withdrawals 
in favor of state charters, the operating ad- 
vantages possessed by state banks, the 
failure of the McFadden amendments to 
afford necessary relief, organization of group 
banking and the failure of numerous small 
banks. 

The controller’s report shows that wit. 
drawals of national banks in favor of state 
or trust company charters during the year 
ended October 1, 1929 alone, represented a 
loss to the national system of $82,850,000 
in invested capital and $1,966,789,000 re- 
sources. While state banks and trust com- 
panies experienced substantial gains, there 
was a decrease of 201 in the number of na- 
tional banks during the fiscal year, with 
decrease in national banking resources of 
$1,001,170,000 to total of $27,924,310,000 
and as compared with aggregate banking 
power in the United States amounting to 
$72,000,000,000. Of this aggregate banking 
power there is $33,400,000,000 held by 250 
out of a total of 25,000 banks in operation. 

The controller also recommends that the 
law be so amended as to provide that the 
exercise of fiduciary powers shall be one of 
the corporate powers of a national bank, 
subject to the existing limitations in regard 
to state law now contained in Paragrsph K 
of Section 11 of the Federal Reserve Act. 
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UNIFORM PRINCIPAL AND 
INCOME ACT 


HERE is probably no phase of trust 
administration fraught with greater 

uncertainty and conflicting judicial 
views than the problems arising from the 
determination of what is principal and what 
is income as regards the respective inter- 
ests of life tenant and remainderman in 
trust estates. Recent court decisions have 
emphasized the different meanings attached 
to the word “income” in various branches 
of the law and as used in income tax sta- 
tutes as distinguished from income used 
in connection with interests of a life tenant. 
The problem has been aggravated by numer- 
ous cases recently involving allocation of 
corporate dividends and share rights. 


In view of differing rules of law and judi- 
cial interpretations the need of uniform laws 
defining the boundary line between princi- 
pal and income when the trust instrument 
does not define that boundary or give ample 
discretion to the fiduciary, is a matter of 
supreme importance to all those engaged 
in the administration of trusts and estates. 
To meet this situation, a special committee 
of the Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws submitted at the recent 
annual meeting of the body at Memphis, 
the draft of a revised “Uniform Principal 
and Income Act.” This draft is published 
in its entirety in another part of this issue 
of Trust ComPANIES and deserves the 
close study of all trust officers. Indeed, the 
suggestion seems timely that a special legal 
committee of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association be 
created to cooperate with the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and a simi- 
lar committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Such participation on the part of 
the Trust Company Division is warranted 
on the ground of meeting practical require- 
ments as well as making available the 
abundance of actual experience on the part 
of trust companies in formulating any uni- 
form laws defining principal and income. 

The proposed Uniform Principal and In- 
come Act deals with the ascertainment and 
definition of income and principal rather 
than with their apportionment. The prob- 
lems of definition, in the absence of any 
express provisions in the trust instrument, 
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have become more acute and complex be- 
cause of mergers, reorganizations, accumu- 
lations of profits and the extraordinary dis- 
tributions of dividends, share rights, etc. 
Responsibility for errors of judgment weigh 
heavily upon trustees, especially where the 
trust instrument follows the ordinary pro- 
visions that a life tenant is entitled to in- 
come and remainderman to corpus or prin- 
cipal. During the past few years there has 
been a big crop of judicial decisions dealing 
with disposition of stock dividends and stock 
subscription rights, where stock is held by 
a trustee for life tenant and remainder- 
man. So far as taxation is concerned, the 
United States Supreme Court recently held 
that stock dividends are not income, but 
an addition to principal and that a statute 
fixing them as income is unconstitutional. 
Numerous cases may be cited to illustrate 
the need of uniform laws governing defini- 
tion of capital and income, both as a means 
of relieving fiduciaries from undue responsi- 
bility as well as for reasons of facilitating 
fiduciary administration and accounting. 
eo fe de 
AN EXCHANGE FOR REAL 
ESTATE SECURITIES 


wa@iN event of nationwide interest to all 
engaged in the financing, the pur- 
chase and sale of real estate securities, 
was the recent formal opening of the New 
York Real Estate Securities Exchange, Inc. 
It is the first exchange of the kind in the 
world and is intended to provide trading 
facilities and a greater degree of liquidity for 
real estate securities. Realizing that the use- 
fulness and success of such an exchange de- 
pends in the first instance upon the charac- 
ter of real estate securities admitted for 
trading, the board of governors appear to 
have been diligent in establishing a standard 
of eligibility which should not only stimulate 
public confidence in real estate securities 
but likewise afford a leverage whereby the 
exchange can exert potent influence in dis- 
couraging types of real estate securities and 
methods of real estate financing which have 
been dubious to say the least. If the ex- 
change adheres to correct and conservative 
principles it will render an important ser- 
vice, not only as to buying and selling of 
real estate securities, but in attracting 
needed capital to sound and constructive 
real estate development. 











IMPRACTICABILITY OF AMOR- 

TIZATION OF PREMIUMS AND 

ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS 
ON BONDS 


N submitting the tentative draft of 
a proposed Uniform Principal and 

Income Act at the recent annual 
conference of the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, held at Memphis, the 
special committee reporting on this subject 
reached the conclusion that no provisions 
should be inserted for amortization of 
premiums on bonds or for payment out of 
principal of the accumulated discounts on 
bonds which have been either acquired or 
purchased in connection with trust estates. 
At the Seattle conference last year the dele- 
gates expressed their views against any sta- 
tutory provision regarding accumulation of 
discounts and in view of difference of opin- 
ion as to amortization of premiums it was 
decided to obtain more direct information 
on the subject from trust companies. The 
committee enlisted the assistance of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, which sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to trust companies. As a result 
of such inquiry the committee also decided 
against any provision for amortization. 

The questionnaire conducted by the Sec- 
retary of the Trust Company Division has 
yielded some very interesting results as to 
the attitude of trust companies. A sum- 
mary is contained in the report of the 
special committee of the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, which is published 
elsewhere in this issue of Trust Compa- 
NIES. It shows that trust companies are 
overwhelmingly opposed for reasons of 
practice and accounting to any express 
provisions of law directing amortization of 
premiums or accumulation of discounts. 
All of the trust companies, with but one 
exception, expressed a decided view against 
accumulating discounts. The committee 
therefore concludes that as a matter of 
fairness and accounting difficulties, that 
if no accumulation of discounts for the ten- 
ant’s benefit is contemplated in the pro- 
posed uniform act, that premiums should 
not be amortized for remainderman. 

In dealing with the subject of premium 
and discount bonds, the tentative draft of 
the Uniform Principal and Income Act, pro- 
vides that where the principal consists 
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wholly or in part of bonds or other obliga- 
tions for the payment of money, such bonds 
or obligations shall be deemed principal at 
their cost price where purchased by the 
trustee, or at their inventory value to the 
trustee where not so purchased by hin, 
regardless of their par or maturity value. 
It is further provided that upon their re- 
spective maturities, or upon their sales and 
reinvestment, any loss or gain realized there- 
on shall fall upon or inure to the principal. 
Nothing in this section of the proposed act 
shall authorize investment in securities 
which are improper for the investment of 
trust funds because of being above or below 
par or because of any other reason. 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
was something 


HERE profoundly 
touching and tragic in the sudden 

death of Chellis A. Austin, who but a 
few months ago assumed the presidency of 
the Equitable Trust Company as _ the 
fourth largest banking institution in New 
York. Only a few hours before he yielded 
the spirit, he stood before an audience com- 
posed of the presidents of American life 
insurance companies. He brought to that 
body words of confidence in America’s ec- 
onomic and financial future, dwelling upon 
the responsibilities of trusteeship that make 
for constructive achievement. He kindled 
the hearts of his hearers with those accents 
of sincerity and high ideals which character- 
ized his entire career. 

There was a nobility of character about 
Mr. Austin which required no flourishes or 
accoutrements as of old. His attributes 
were those of service, of modest and quiet 
devotion to every task at hand, whether as 
a messenger boy in a brokerage office, as 
clerk, as railroad vardmaster, or as head of 
one of America’s greatest banking institu- 
tions. It was his integrity of judgment and 
his quiet poise in all emergencies which 
made him one of the most influential mem- 
bers of that group of bankers who came to- 
gether to stabilize the stock market and 
prevent chaos. It was the big heart of the 
man which revealed itself in his official con- 
nections with some of the most useful 
charitable and welfare organizations in the 
country. Truly, his soul rests in peace, 
because of him it must be said: ‘‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.”’ 
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INVESTMENT OF MINOR’S IN- 
COME IN LIFE INSURANCE 
writers as well as fiduciaries, has been 

handed down in the Orphans’ Court 
of Alleghany County. Briefly it declares 
unconstitutional the act of the 1929 As- 
sembly which would have authorized guard- 
ians of minors to invest parts of a minor’s 
income in life insurance policies, upon ap- 
proval of the Orphans’ Court. 

The decision was made upon petition of 
the Fidelity Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, as guardian of a minor who 
intended to buy life insurance policies for 
$100,000 on his own life payable to his 
estate. In dismissing the petition the 
court quoted the constitution of Pennsy]l- 
vania, article 3, section 22, Purd. Diges, 
vol. 1, 166 pl. 69, which provides: 

“No act of General Assembly shall authorize 
the investment of trust funds by executors, 
administrators, guardians or other trustee in 
the bonds or stocks of any private corporation, 
and such acts now existing are avoided save 
in investments heretofore made.” 

Judge Thomas P. Trimble, who handed 
down the decision, quoted also the views 
of the late Judge Hawkins, as expressed by 
him in his work, “Orphans’ Court Prin- 
ciples and Practice,” page 379,which says: 

“In Pennsylvania a constitutional prohibi- 
tion against legislation authorizing invest- 
ment by executor, administrator, guardian or 
other trustee in the bonds or stocks of private 
corporations excludes the bonds and stocks 
of banking, manufacturing and trading com- 
panies and practically restricts investments 
to municipal and real securities. Statutory 
authorization within these limits points out 
specifically the securities in which, upon the 
Court’s approval, investments may be made 
without risk; but does not interdict others.” 

The court holds that the validity of an 
investment of a minor’s money in an in- 
surance policy turns on the meaning of the 
word “bond” as it is written in the con- 
stitution. ‘The necessary implication in 
the word ‘bond,’ as used in the constitution 
when it refers to investments of trust funds, 
includes every obligation of a corporation; 
these are prohibited and the act authorizing 
them is inconsistent with the provision of 
the constitution relating thereto.” 

The Act of Assembly, designed to legalize 


court decision of interest to life under- 
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the investment of minors’ income in life 
insurance, was passed on April 4, 1929, and 
at that time created considerable interest 
among life underwriters, as this act could 
easily have opened up a new.and fertile 
field to the insurance man. 
a & & 
WARNING AND PREDICTION 
COME TRUE 


N an address on “High Spots of the 
Trust Profession,” delivered before 

the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Boston last year, Henry F. Wil- 
son, Jr., Vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, commented 
upon common stocks as investments for 
trust funds. In the light of what has since 
transpired in the stock market it is inter- 
esting to observe that although Mr. Wilson 
does not pose as a prophet he comes near 
to being the ‘‘son of a prophet.” He said as 
regards this subject: 

“There is a growing tendency among trust 
beneficiaries to ask their trustees to invest 
in common stocks. It is due partly to the 
activity of investment trusts, partly to 
greater speculative interest, wider distribu- 
tion, etc. We have discouraged the prac- 
tice in most cases, not only because of the 
greater risks and the high level at which 
most equity securities are selling, but also 
because of the fact that we could rot ob- 
tain satisfactory protection. The records 
indicate that the courts do not look with 
favor upon speculative investments by 
trustees. The mere fact that trustees are 
not restricted to investments legal for 
trustees and are given discretion to invest 
in other securities, does not, in itself, 
authorize purchase of common stocks. 

“The ideal for trustees is to purchase 
‘safe securities’ which have a possibility of 
enchancement as well as improbability of 
depreciation (a difficult feat) and the con- 
dition of the money market should always 
be considered in making all permanent in- 
vestments. Sometimes temporary invest- 
ments are desirable. I do not, however, 
subscribe to the theory that it is part of 
the trustee’s duty to take the risks neces- 
sary to maintain the purchasing power of 
the dollar unless it can be done with com- 
plete protection from the beneficiaries, in- 
cluding the remaindermen. Here again the 
provisions of the trust instrument govern.” 














“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL 
TO MEN” 


T is no mere indulgence of sentiment 
to affirm, after centuries of cruel 

sacrifice and baffled hopes, that at 
the close of the year 1929 mankind has 
drawn nearer than ever before toward ful- 
fillment of the divine promise of ‘‘Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” The message 
rings out at this season with more pro- 
found meaning and new thrill of assurance. 
Scepticism may feast on hostilities in the 
Far East, the persistence of military and 
naval preparations, as proof of the frailties 
of human nature. But those who doubt 
that the world is growing better are miser- 
ably blind to great moral and spiritual 
forces that are being translated into invio- 
lable convenants for enduring peace and 
the banishment of war. 

The recent signing by the American 
Charge d’Affairs at Geneva of the procto- 
cols clearing the way for America’s forma] 
entry into the World Court, is but one of 
a series of highly important achievements 
of the year for strengthening the founda- 
tions of international peace. By ratifica- 
tion of the Kellogg-Briand pact, fifty-four 
nations have covenanted to renounce war 
as a matter of national policy and commit 
themselves to settle all disputes and of 
whatever origin by pacific solutions. As 
a result of the visit of the English Premier 
MacDonald and conferences with President 
Hoover, a “‘five-power”’ conclave, embracing 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, will begin in London the 
third week in January to formulate further 
plans for reduction of naval armaments and 
foster the principles enunciated at the first 
naval reduction conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1922. Another important link in 
the chain that is being forged to establish 
economic as well as political amity between 
the nations is the early establishment of the 
International Bank of Settlement at Basle, 
Switzerland, which is designed to provide 
far greater functions than the mere adminis- 
tration and transfer of reparations annuti- 
ties, affording cooperation between central 
banks and solution of international exchange 
and monetary problems. 

There can be no doubt that the over- 
whelming sentiment of this country de- 
mands the early ratification by the Senate 
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of the procotols which will enable the Uni- 
ted States to fill the vacant chair in the 
World Court. President Hoover, in his 
annual message makes it sufficiently plain 
that the reservations agreed upon by the 
committee of jurists of which Mr. Root was 
a member, not only preserve American 
constitutional rights, but also assure that 
no question or controversy in which this 
country has or claims any interest can be 
passed on by the Court without our consent 
at the time the question arises. Notwith- 
standing the croakings of the last die-hards 
among the Senate “irreconcilables’’ and 
the insistence that tariff and other matters 
should receive precedence, it is to be hoped 
that President Hoover will find it conveni- 
ent to ask for Senate approval of the World 
Court procotols without further delay. 


o, , 
we 1 


SUCCESSORSHIP TO CORPORATE 
TRUSTS OF MERGED BANKS 


HERE is no question of the right of a 
national bank to succeed to corporate 
trust appointments of a state bank 
which it had absorbed by merger according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee in the recent case of First Na- 
ional Bank of Chattanooga v. Harry E. 
Chapman Co., decided on December 7. 
1929. Here is a state bank which had been 
designated as trustee under a deed of trust 
conveying real estate to secure the payment 
of certain notes, with power of sale in case 
of default, was merged with a national bank 
under the provisions of the McFadden Act. 
The sole question was that of the right of 
the national bank to succeed to a minis- 
terial corporate trust appointment entered 
into by contract. 


The court held that the objection that 
the performance of the trust is a matter of 
personal confidence, cannot reasonably in- 
fluence the appointment of a corporate 
fiduciary. Where the authority to adminis- 
ter a trust is altogether derived from the 
instrument appointing the state bank as 
trustee, a consolidation of the state bank 
with a national bank substitutes the na- 
tional bank for the state bank as such 
trustee with the same rights, title, duties 
and powers. The consolidation being valid, 
the right to execute the trust had clearly 
passed to the national bank. 


o, 
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ESTATE BY ENTIRETY NOT 
SUBJECT TO FEDERAL 
ESTATE TAX 


ONGRESS is without power to in- 
‘clude in the gross estate of a decedent 

property held by him and his wife as 
tenants by the entirety, according to the 
ruling of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for Pennsylvania, in the recent 
case of United States vs. Provident Trust 
Company. Here a man and wife acquired 
several parcels of real estate in Philadelphia 
as tenants by the entirety. The husband 
died before the wife and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, upon review and audit 
of the estate tax return included the value 
of these parcels in the gross estate. 

The administrators in this action ques- 
tioned the Constitutionality of Section 402 
(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921 by which 
Congress included for tax purposes prop- 
erty held by the entirety. The point was 
made that in such tenancies no transfer of 
interest is brought about by the death of 
one of the tenants. True,a change of status 
accompanied by economic benefits does oc- 
cur, but this does not necessarily involve a 
transfer of an interest in property. A change 
in an estate or a cessation of an interest 
whereby nothing is left in or transferred 
through the estate cannot create something 
in the “net estate” of a decedent on which to 
base an estate tax. 

When, as here, the husband died, the 
wife received nothing from him. She al- 
ready had all there was to be had—the 
whole estate. Therefore on his death noth- 
ing was transferred from him to her. The 
court was unable to find that on the death 
of one tenant the interest which he had in 
the estate when living is, by reason of his 
death, transferred to the tenant surviving, 
nor, remembering that each tenant is seized 
of the whole, that on the death of one the 
value of the whole property should be taken 
as the measure of the interest claimed to be 
transferred, as though he were the sole 
owner, or that the tenant surviving, also 
holding the whole title, should have the 
value of her estate taken as the basis and 
measure of the decedent’s tax. It was, 
therefore, beyond the power of Congress to 
include in the decedent’s gross estate prop- 
erty held by him and his wife as tenants by 
the entirety. 


SITUS OF INTANGIBLE PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY FOR 
TAXATION 


ERSONAL property has its situs for 
P| taxation at the domicile of the holder 
of the legal title and not that of the 
equitable owner, according to the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court, 
in the case of Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany vs. Commonwealth. 

In this case, Lucius J. Kellam, domiciled 
and residing in Accomac County, Virginia, 
established a voluntary trust during the 
calendar year 1920 with the Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company of Baltimore Md., as 
Trustee. The trust amounted to about 
fifty thousand dollars in value and directed 
the trustee to accumulate the net income 
for the benefit of the two sons of the donor 
and himself. The trust estate although 
held by the trustee in Maryland, was 
assessed by county tax authorities in 
Virginia, from the inception of the trust. 

Upon appeal to the Virginia courts, the 
tax was upheld on the ground that the two 
sons, in conjunction with the administra- 
tor of the father’s estate, all domiciled in 
Virginia, really owned the fund, and that 
by reason of this fiction its taxable situs 
followed them. The United States Supreme 
Court, however, held that intangibles in 
the hands of the legal title have a definite 
taxable situs as its residence. They have 
a situs separate from that of the legal owner 
and may not be taxed at the latter’s domi- 
cile in another state. The adoption of a 
contrary rule, said the Court, “would in- 
volve possibilities of an extremely serious 
character” by permitting double taxation, 
both unjust and oppressive. 


o, o, 2 
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ADOPTION OF UNIFORM 
FIDUCIARIES ACT 


HE Uniform Fiduciaries Act, which 
protects trust companies and banks 

in the matter of cashing checks 
drawn for the account of fiduciaries or au- 
thorized corporation officials, has been 
adopted this year in Maryland and Wyo- 
ming. The states which have heretofore 
enacted this law embrace Colorado, Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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STRONG POSITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
CONTRIBUTES TO BANKING AND BUSINESS 
STABILITY 


NEW TENDENCIES IN BANKING CALL FOR CAREFUL STUDY 


HON. A. W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury 








(Epitor’s Note: Banking judgment will unquestionably agree with the conclusions 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that the strength and the policies observed by the: 
Federal Reserve authorities were important factors in sustaining credit conditions and 
relieving the strain incident to and following the severe break in the Stock Market. Secre- 
tary Mellon traces the measures adopted by the Federal Reserve Board to guard against 


excessive use of credit for speculative purposes. 


He also discusses new tendencies in 


American banking, particularly the expansion of branch banking and the growth of 


group banking.) 


REVIEW of the policy of the Federal 

Reserve Board during the past year 

shows that it has endeavored to 
guard against an undue extension of credit 
through speculative channels and to conserve 
the country’s credit resources for the purpose 
of meeting future requirements of industry 
and trade. The strong position in which 
the Federal Reserve System found 
when the recent sharp decline in security 
prices took place, and also the prompt action 
taken by the System, were important factors 
in relieving the strain incident to this period 
of readjustment. 

The gold that came into the country during 
the year ending June 380, 1929, was not added 
to member bank reserves and did not con- 
stitute the basis of expansion of the coun- 
try’s credit structure, but was used to liquid- 
ate reserve bank credit. Chiefly as a result 
of the inflow of gold, total reserves of all 
Reserve banks increased by more than $300,- 
000,000 during the year. Since the banks’ 
total note and deposit liabilities showed 
relatively little growth, the reserve ratio for 
all banks combined increased from 68 per 
cent to 74.5 per cent and the volume of 
reserves in excess of legal requirements in- 
creased by about $300,000,000. At the end 
of the period, therefore, the Reserve banks 
were in a stronger position than a year 
earlier, and were better prepared to meet 
any emergency demands that might arise, 
as well as to provide the basis for meeting 
the increase in the country’s credit require- 
ments growing out of year-to-year growth in 


itself 


the volume of industrial, commercial and 
financial activity. 


Excessive Flow of Credit into Speculative 
Channels 

During 1928, accompanying the Reserve 
System’s firm money policy, there was a slow- 
ing down in the growth of bank credit. Total 
loans and investments of member banks in 
leading cities, following rapid growth in the 
early part of the year, declined somewhat 
between May and November, notwithstanding 
the growth in the requirements for financing 
commercial and agricultural operations. The 
volume of loans on securities remained rela- 
tively constant during this period, while in- 
vestment holdings were reduced. In the lat- 
ter part of the year, however, easier condi- 
tions in the money market were accompanied 
by renewed increase in the demand for credit 
in the security market, which was reflected 
at the end of the year in marked firmness in 
rates for open market collateral loans. There 
was a further growth of member bank loans 
to brokers and dealers in securities as well 
as continued increase in the volume of such 
loans made by corporations and individuals, 
both foreign and domestic. 

Conditions after the turn of the year in- 
dicated the persistence of influences tending 
toward the excessive flow of credit through 
speculative channels and the continuance of 
firm money conditions. In February the 
Federal Reserve Board, in communications 
to the Reserve banks and in published state- 
ments, took the position that individual 
member banks were not acting within the 
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spirit of the Federal Reserve Act if they were 
continuously borrowing from the Reserve 
banks and at the time time expanding their 
loans on securities or even maintaining a 
large volume of such loans. 

In April and May security loans for mem- 
ber banks declined, and during May total 
loans and investments of member banks were 
in about the same volume as a year earlier, 
indicating that an entire year had elapsed 
without any growth in bank credit. In June, 
however, there was a rapid rise in loans on 
securities, and in July, August and Septem- 
ber a large growth of loans, chiefly for com- 
mercial and agricultural purposes. Although 
these increases were offset in part by a de- 
cline in investments, total loans and invest- 
ments, which for member banks in leading 
cities averaged $22,646,000,000 during Sep- 
tember, were about $330,000,000 larger than 
in January and $780,000,000 above the level 
of September, 1928. 


Growth of Banking 


In banking, as in other enterprises of this 
country, there is increasing evidence of a 
movement toward larger operating units. The 
number of branches of banks in operation has 
increased and more recently there has been 
a growth also in the number of groups in 
which several independent banks are oper- 
ated more or less as a single system. Both 
of these developments reflect changes in the 
underlying economic situation. 


Branch banking has always existed in this 
country to a limited extent in one form or 
another, At the present time the Federal Re- 
serve Act and the National Bank Act, as 
amended in 1927, authorize national member 
banks to establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries, and in insular possessions of the United 
States, and all member banks to establish 
branches within the corporate limits of the 
center in which the head office of the parent 
bank is situated and in which state laws per- 
mit state banks to operate branches (with 
certain restrictions as to the size of centers 
in which branches may be established by 
national banks). At the end of June, 1929, 
statewide branch banking was permitted in 
nine states and in the District of Columbia; 
branch banking in more limited form was 
specifically permitted in eleven states; and 
in twenty-three states the operation of branch 
systems was specifically prohibited. 


In June, 1929, out of a total of 8,707 mem- 
ber banks in the Federal Reserve System, 
354 were operating 2,291 branches. This rep- 
resents an increase of 130 branches during 
the year. On the same date 818 banks, in- 
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cluding both member and non-member, were 
operating a total of 3,440 branches, an in- 
crease of 210 for the year. The develop- 
ment of branch banking which is permitted 
by existing legal arrangements has facilitated 
the adaptation of banking facilities to re- 
quirements of urban areas. 

More recently there has been a rapid in- 
crease in the organization of group systems 
of banks. Such groups comprise one or more 
banks that are brought under unified con- 
trol and some degree of centralized manage- 
ment through acquisition by an individual or 
eorporation of a controlling interest in their 
stock issues. Although technically each bank 
in a group is a separate corporation operat- 
ing with its own capital funds and under the 
direct superivision of a local board of direc- 
tors, a certain degree of unity is achieved 
for the group as a whole. At the end of 
June, 1929, it was authoritatively reported 
that there were in existence at the time 230 
group systems of banks in the United States, 
which embraced about 2,000 banks. Group 
banking is a means of accomplishing in a 
measure the objects of more extensive branch 
banking systems than are permitted under 
the Federal Reserve Act or under existing 
legal arrangements in most states. Although 
banking groups may be expected in most in- 
stances to strengthen the banks which they 
control, the organization of such groups 
places great responsibilities upon the con- 
trolling interests, and is of vital interest to 
state and national supervisory agencies. 


Banking Developments Call for Careful Study 

In view of the fundamental economic situa- 
tion which has given impetus to the organiza- 
tion of group banking systems and to the 
growth in branch banking, it is desirable that 
these developments be carefully studied. In 
the meantime it is hoped that any further ex- 
tension of group and branch banking organi- 
zations will proceed with moderation, and 
that hasty legislation, either to liberalize or 
to constrict limitations now in effect, will be 
avoided. Our banking structure, the product 
of many years of experience, is part of an 
intricate economic fabric whose parts are 
closely adjusted to one another, and a too 
rapid reorganization would be likely to create 
serious and costly disturbances that would 
affect the entire country. 

The time has come when it would seem to 
be wise to undertake a thorough study of 
the situation with a view to determining the 
soundness of the present-day tendencies, and 
more particularly the limits of the economic 
areas within which branch banking may be 
advantageously permitted. 
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FORECAST OF BUSINESS AND SECURITY MARKETS 
FOR 1930 


APPRAISAL BASED UPON ECONOMIC PRECEDENTS AND SURVEY 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice-president, the Cleveland Trust Company 





(Epiror’s Nore: 


The important point made by Col. Ayres in the following article is 


that the recent stock market collapse differs very materially from previous great de- 
clines in stock prices in that it is unaccompanied by speculation in business, by credit 


strain, advance in commodity prices or excessive inventories. 


He believes that stock 


prices in the closing months of 1930 will be well above the closing of 1929, but still below 
recent high levels; that the course of general business will reverse its trend by starting 


lower and ending higher.) 


HE dominating business fact of 1929 

is that the great bull market of the 

past five years has terminated. Other 
important business events have taken place 
during the year, but they are all dwarfed 
by comparison with the significance of the 
decline and fall of the great bull market 
in stocks. Two questions now transcend al! 
others in immediate importance. The first 
is: What will be the effect on general busi- 
ness during the coming year? The second 
is: What will be the probable course of the 
security markets? 


Survey of Bear Markets 

During the fifty years that have elapsed 
since this country returned to a gold basis 
for its money following the Civil War there 
have been thirteen great bear markets pre- 
ceding this one. Twelve of these thirteen 
great declines in stock prices were followed 
by serious business depressions, so we are 
warranted in making careful analysis to 
discover if there are any reasons why this 
present bear market should not be expected 
to usher in a period of hard times. 

Historical precedent amply repeated indi- 
cates that we should expect the fall in 
stock prices to be followed shortly by a 
serious decline in general business activity. 
Careful comparison between present condi- 
tions and those which existed when pre- 
vious stock markets went down indicates 
that such a conclusion may not be well 
founded. The great bull market of the past 
five years has been unique in its magnitude. 
and it seems not impossible that it may also 
prove to be unique in the nature of its con- 
sequences. 


The days before the war were the days 
before the Federal Reserve System, and in. 
those times this country had an inelastic 
supply of business credit that was over- 
ample when times were slow, but quite in- 
adequate when business was active. When- 
ever we entered a period of prosperity the 
demand for goods began to increase, anid 
commodity prices began to move up. Busi- 
nessmen then hurried to buy more goods 
than they needed in order to profit by the 
rising prices, and to manufacture more 
goods than were ordered in the hope of 
selling them on the rising market. Mean- 
while stock prices moved on up because ev- 
eryone was prosperous, and all the com- 
panies were making money. 

After two years or so of these happy con- 
ditions we neared the limits of our credit 
supplies; money rates began to stiffen; there 
was competition for labor; car shortages de- 
veloped on the railroads; everybody had 
large inventories of high-priced goods on 
hand; and suddenly confidence began to be 
tinctured by doubt. If at about that time 
we had unusually large harvests the addi- 
tional demands for funds to move the crops 
brought more credit strain than our bank- 
ing system could stand, and we had a crisis 
with the result that that particular pros- 
perity and that bull market were at an end. 


When Speculation Dominated Business 
The fundamentally important fact about 
all those periods was that speculation dom- 
inated business just as truly as it dominated 
the Stock Market. The rising commodity 
prices, the over-employment of labor, the 
over-ordering, the over-production, the build- 
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ing up of inventories, were all forms of 
speculation in business. When the down- 
turn came it was hard, slow work getting 
the speculation out of business. It was done 
by shutting down the plants, and cutting 
prices until the excess stocks of goods were 
finally worked off. It was done by having 
a period of hard times. We all remember 
how it was done in 1921. 

The fundamental principle involved in all 
this is that speculation comes out of busi- 
ness slowly, but it comes out of the Stock 
Market rapidly. In 1929 speculation has 
come out of the Stock Market in a hurry, 
but by and large we have no great amount 
of speculation to come out of business. We 
have had no competition for labor, no ad- 
vance in commodity prices, no scarcity of 
business credit, no pbuilding up of inven- 
tories, and no car shortage. 


Business and Banking Invincible 

These are the reasons why it does not 
seem probable that the bear market of 1929 
will be followed by any slowing down of 
business at all comparable with the old-time 
business depressions. The one previous bear 
market for stocks which was not followed 
by a depression came in the war period in 
1916 and 1917. It came at a time when 
business, instead of being overspeculative, 
was unable to keep up with the extraordi- 
nary demands of the war. It was not a 
typical period, but it does at least furnish 
one example of a bear market not followed 
by business depression. 

The fact is that business and banking in 
1929 are almost invincibly strong. Their 
conditions do not in the least resemble those 
that existed in the old prewar days. In the 
bear markets of the closing years of the 
last century, and the early ones of this, the 
speculator did not worry because the ticker 
tape was late. He worried because his 
broker was likely to fail, as many of them 
did. He worried because his bank was likely 
to close its doors, as frequently happened. 
He worried because if his bank did not fail. 
it did refuse to lend him any money, and 
often declined to let him withdraw even his 
own funds that he had on deposit. Finally 
he worried because the companies in which 
he had stock were likely to go into insol- 
vency. The speculator of today has only to 
worry about prices and margins, but in the 
old days, when speculation was in business 
as well as in the Stock Market, he had some 
real multiple worrying to do. 


Business Outlook for 1930 
Of course, business does not promise to 
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be as good in 1930 as it has. been in 1929, 
but in all probability it would not have been 
as good even if the great crash in the Stock 
Market had not occurred. Corporation earn- 
ings and profits were greater in 1928 than 
in any previous year in our history. They 
will be greater this year than they were 
last year. It was not to be expected that 
they could continue through 19380 at these 
record breaking prosperity levels. Some 
slowing down of industry had begun to ap- 
pear even before the downturn in stock 
prices got under way. The decline in indus- 
trial and commercial activity is continuing, 
and it will undoubtedly be increased in de- 
gree and in duration by the collapse of stock 
prices. 

There appear to be two principal economie 
reasons for the slowing down of industrial 
activity. The first is that the automobile in- 
dustry has overproduced in the first nine 
months of this year, and has had to curtail 
production in order to let dealers work off 
stocks of cars. The industry has not yet 
reached the saturation point, for its domes- 
tic sales of cars each year are still far in 
excess of the number needed annually for 
the replacement of old cars that go out of 
service. The chief trouble with the auto- 
mobile industry is that the long absence of 
Ford production created an artificially good 
market for used cars, and resulted in over- 
generous allowances for them when _ they 
were taken in trade. 

The other important factor in the slowing 
down of general business, which was being 
felt before the crash in stock prices, is the 
lessened yolume of new building construc- 
tion. Building has been relatively slow and 
getting slower this year, and the principal 


cause of the decline has apparently been 


the high cost of borrowing, and particularly 
the great difficulty in securing junior funds 


by second mortgages. 
has not been retarded nearly so much as 
residential building. Interest rates are now 
falling, and this will in time prove stimu- 
lating to building, but it does not now seem 
probable that conditions will improve rap- 
idly. It does not seem likely that the voi- 
ume of building construction will reach new 
high records in 1930. 

It now appears probable that general busi 
ness in 1980 will be slower but not slow, 
poorer but not poor. It seems unlikely that 
the recession will develop into a depression. 
The present indications are that the most 
important factors in shaping the trends of 
general business will continue to be the auto- 
mobile industry ,and the building industry. 
The collapse of stock prices has brought ac- 


Industrial building 











tual losses to greater numbers of persons 
than did any previous bear market, and the 
effect will be a depressing one on business, 
just as the spending of profits taken out of 
the advancing market has had a stimulating 
effect on business during recent years. 


Shrinkage in Brokers’ Loans 

The greatest single burden that business 
must bear this winter and next year is the 
making good of the shrinkage of four and 
a half billions of brokers’ loans that has 
taken place in the past two months. Brok- 
ers’ loans have some of the characteristics 
that are common to all loans, but in other 
respects they are unique among financial 
transactions. They are like all loans in that 
when they are made someone gets the money, 
and when they go out of existence someone 
has to pay back the money. They are unique 
in that very often the person who gets the 
money is not the person who has to pay it 
back again. In general the person who gets 
the money is the successful margin specula- 
tor, and the persons who pays it back is the 
unsuccessful margin speculator. 

When the volume of brokers’ loans is in- 
creasing it is mainly because stock prices are 
advancing in an active market, and success- 
ful speculators are taking out profits by sell- 
ing their stocks to somebody else. The in- 
crease in the loans is a rough measure of the 
amount of the profits that have been takea 
out of the market. When brokers’ loans fall 
it is mainly because speculators are taking 
losses and having to put up more margins. 
The amount of the fall is a rough measure 
of the additional margins the losers have had 
to put up. 

In the past two months brokers’ loans 
have shrunk four and a half billion dollars, 
which means that unsuccessful speculators 
have had to put up additional margins, or 
outright payments, in about that amount. 
In reality they are now paying back the 
profits that the successful speculators took 


out of the market last summer and _ last 
year. When those profits were being taken 
out, and in part freely spent, they had a 


stimulating effect on business. Now that 


savings and borrowings are being drawn 
upon to pay them back the effect on busi- 


ness is a depressing one. 

When stock prices discount the future 
too far in advance a great many people make 
money by selling their stocks and taking 
their profits. These winnings are not an ad- 
dition to national wealth; they are an over- 
draft on national savings. When the bull 
market is terminated the last margin buy- 
ers of the stocks shoulder the task of pay- 
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ing off the overdraft. That is what has been 
happening in recent weeks. In a bull mar- 
ket a large part of the increase in brokers’ 
loans represents profits taken out of the 
markets by successful speculators, and inso- 
far as prices are in excess of values these 
profits constitute an overdraft on national 
savings credited to the bank accounts of the 
astute speculators. In a bear market a large 
part of the shrinkage in brokers’ loans rep- 
resents the paying off of the overdraft by 
other and less astute operators. 


Trend of Stock Market 

It seems entirely probable that the general 
trend of stock prices in the coming year will 
be an advancing one, bul *t is by no means 
easy to make a judgmen. concerning the 
point from which a sustained advance will 
get under way. The recovery of prices since 
the middle of November has been exception- 
ally vigorous, but with business slowing 
down, and many reports of reduced activity 
still to come, it may well be that some of ° 
the recent advance will be canceled before 
a sustained wpward trend of stock prices 
becomes established. Stock prices were genu- 
inely low in the middle of November, as 
judged by almost any reasonable standards, 
but their percentage of advance in the seven- 
teen trading days following the final break 
has been as great as that of any whole year 
of the preceding great bull market, and ‘t 
may prove to have been over-rapid. 

A fundamentally important fact thac 
should be kept uppermost in our thinking 
is that a large part of the price advance of 
stocks in the bull market of the past five 
years was fully justified by the increased 
earnings and dividends vf the corporations. 
In 1924, when the bull market began, the 
market value of the outstanding common 
stocks of thirty of the largest corporations 
was a little more than eight times as much 
as their net earnings. This is the relation- 
ship known as the price-earnings ratio. 

In 1925 stock prices advanced rapidly, but 
so did earnings, and the price earnings ratio 
for the same thirty companies in that year 
was a little less than eight. The earnings 
had increased even more rapidly than the 
prices. For 1926 the ratio was again just 
under eight, and once more the progress of 
the companies had justified the bull market 
in their stocks. In 1927, in 1928, and in 
1929, the exploitation of the stocks outran 
the increases in the earnings until the stocks 
instead of selling at eight times the earn- 
ings were being traded in at more than 
eighteen times the earnings. At the closing 
prices of November 13th the market value of 
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the stocks of these same companies was once 
more down to just over eight times the earn- 
ings. The speculative part of the advance 
had been canceled, and stock prices were 
no longer discounting the future, but were 
reflecting the present. 

A similar comment might be made about 
the dividend yields of these same _ stocks. 
Some three months ago their rate of yield 
was a little more than three per cent. At 
the present time it is five and a quarter per 
cent, which is just what it was back in 
1924 before the bull market got under way. 
The fall in stock prices has restored the old- 
time relationships between prices, earnings, 
and dividends. 


Stocks Now Good Investment 


Common stocks at recent lows were prob- 
ably better investments than they have ever 


been before. American corporations are 
larger, stronger, better equipped, better man- 
aged, and more generously financed than 
ever before in their history. They hold in 
their treasuries enormous cash_ surpluses 


which they have until recently been lending 
to brokers, but which they will now prob- 
ably largely devote to other purposes. It 
seems likely that their stocks will tend to 
sell in the future at rather high price-earn- 
ings ratios than they did five years ago, and 
it also seems probable that the investing 
publie will retain at least part of its prefer- 
ence for stocks over bonds and mortgages. 

The bond market has been advancing in 
recent weeks, and there is good reason to 
believe that it will continue to advance as 
interest rates decline. It may well be, how- 
ever, that the duration and extent of the 
advance in bond prices will prove to be 
mildly disappointing. Interest rates are de- 
clining, but it does not seem likely that 
business activity will slow down to such an 
extent that idle funds will soon be seeking 
investments at low returns. Gold exporcs 
are under way, and that will tend to restrict 
the fall of interest rates. Meanwhile stocks 
of unquestioned solidity offer better returns 
than good bonds. 


Prospects for 1930 


In a recent address before the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce the editor of the 
Business Bulletin made certain definite fore- 
casts concerning probable business develop- 
ments in 1930. They were based on a con- 
sideration of the conditions that have been 
reviewed in the preceding columns, and were 
as follows: 

Short-term rates will 


interest probably 
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have a downward trend as we enter the 
early months of 1930, changing to a rising 
one before the close of the year, with aver- 
age levels well below those of 1929, but not 
below those of 1927. 

Production of* cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada in 1980 will prob- 
ably fall below that of 1929 by more than 
half a million, but not by more than a mil- 
lion. 

The total value of building construction 
in 19380 will probably not differ from that 
of 1929 by more than five per cent. 

Stock prices in the closing months of 1930 
will probably be well above the levels of the 
closing months of 1929, but still below the 
recent high levels. 

Total output of iron and steel in 1930 will 
probably be distinctly less than in 1929. 

It seems unlikely that the cost of living 
will change much in 1930. 

The average wholesale prices of non-agri- 
cultural commodities in 1930 will probably 
be less than in 1929, but not by more than 
five per cent. 

It is likely that there will be more unem- 
ployment in the early months of 1930 than 
in the corresponding months of 1929, but 
with conditions improving as the year ad- 
vances. 

Average industrial wage rates will prob- 
ably not differ in 19830 by more than three 
per cent from the 1929 average. 

Costs of building will probably not change 
greatly in 1930, but the trend is likely to be 
a declining one. 

The net profits of industrial corporations 
in 1930 will probably be distinctly less than 
in 1929. 

The total of our tourist travel abroad will 
decline. 

It now seems probable that the course of 
general Dusiness will reverse its trend of 1929 
by starting lower and ending higher. It 
seems likely that conditions will be slow in 
the spring, better in the summer, and that 
they will improve strongly in the autumn. 


o, ?, o, 
“. . 


WALL STREET MOTHER GOOSE 
By H. I. Phillips in the Boston Globe 


To market, to market, to buy at the top; 
Home again, home again, just as they drop. 
To market, to market, to play a tip hot; 
Home again, home again, wishing I’d not. 
To market, to market, to make a big haul; 
Home just in time for the margin clerk’s call. 
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ADHERING TO “SAFETY ZONE” IN THE INVESTMENT 
OF TRUST FUNDS 


HAZARDS IN DIVERSIFICATION AND AVOIDANCE OF RISKS 


HOWARD O. EDMONDS 
Vice-President The Northern Trust Companv, Chicago, IIl. 


(Epitor’s Nore: There is an apparent grasp and mastery of the problems which 


attend investment of trust funds, indicated in the following discussion, which may be at- 


tributed to many years of practical exrperience and the high 


standards of fiduciary 


administration which have always characterized the organization with which Mr. Edmonds 
is associated. The paper presented by Mr. Edmonds acquires very timely interest in also 


dealing with preferred stocks, 


investment trust shares and other types of investments 


as adaptable to broader diversification and promise of adequate yield in the investment 


of trust funds.) 


LTHOUGH the general principles of 
our profession of trusteeship are gov- 
erned by fundamental rules so simple 

that they seem hardly to need supporting 
argument, yet it does much good to remind 
ourselves of them frequently lest at some 
time they be forgotten or misapplied. This 
is true of all duties of trusteeship and es- 
pecially of the investment of trust funds. 
Let us group them first under two heads: 
First the terms of the trust must be ful- 
filled exactly. Second: In doing so, invest- 
ment risks must be diversified sufficiently 
to guard against serious loss, while at the 
same time producing a reasonable income. 
An English essayist, statesman and lawyer 
of the last generation, Augustine Birrell, in 
a series of humorous lectures to law stu- 
dents on the “Duties & Liabilities of Trus- 
tees’ lays down some eight or ten rules 
fundamental to the whole management of 
trust estates. These rules cover the invest- 
ment of funds, collection and payment of 
income, stating of accounts and seeking pro- 
tection of court where necessary, but he adds 
that the first three of these rules are so 


broad that they practically include all the 
others. 


These three are: First: As soon as you 
receive a trust, read the documents and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the trust. 
Second: having done so, never forget the 
trust. Third: Fulfill the trust in all things 
important and seemingly unimportant. He 
reduces these rules to three words: Acquaint- 
ance, Remembrance, Obedience. On these 
three commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets. 





No experienced trust officer in charge of * 
a large volume of business needs to be re- 
minded of the danger if he does not find the 
time to become thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of each trust. Or of the great 
danger that, having done so, he may in the 
course of time forget something connected 
with one of the trusts. Or the equally great 
danger that through failure to remember or 
through pressure.from source—the benefici- 
ary, for instance—he may depart from the 
trust and be guilty of a breach of trust. 

This matter of acquaintance, remembrance 
and obedience is the first great principle in 
making and retaining trust investments. 

3ut, it may be said, certain trusts con- 
tain little or no direction for the investment 
of funds. Where then is the trustee’s guide? 
It is in such law or laws as the state legis- 
lature has enacted for the regulation of 
trustee’s investments, or if there are no such 
laws, then in the decisions of the state courts 
indicating what the courts will probably 
uphold as a proper discharge of the trustee’s 
duty in the investment of trust funds. Use- 
ful hand books are available, indicating the 
policy of different states and the weight of 
decisions in this matter. These books cover 
the subject more fully than I could possibly 
do, and therefore, we will not now consider 
the English rule, the American rule of those 
of Massachusetts or New York. 


Various Rules Governing Trust Investments 

Briefly, under the English rule, until it 
was changed by laws passed expressly for 
the relief of trustees, the only proper ni- 
vestment was in the government funds, while 
the American rule allows what prudent men 
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of business might do in the prudent invest- 
ment of their own funds. The Massachu- 
setts rule extends the American rule to in- 
clude shares of stock, while the New York 
rule excludes them. Certain states follow 
Massachusetts and others New York. Still 
others have not indicated as yet what rule 
they would adopt and in many states the 
position is affected by legislation. Gener- 
ally speaking, the Massachusetts rule seems 
the better in the hands of a wise, experi- 
enced trustee, and the New York rule safe 
where experience is lacking. Since trustees 
are often appointed through friendship with- 
out much regard to especial fitness for the 
task, this rule adds safety in certain cases. 

Professional trusteeship will continually 
improve in experience and skill. It would 
seem that the scope of trustees’ investment 
powers might well be made ample and at the 
same time trustees held to a high degree of 
accountability in the exercise of the same. 
However that may be in the future, remem- 
ber that what concerns the present state 
of the law governing us, and in the invest- 
ment of funds where no broad powers are 
conferred, we must keep within such limits 
as the state allows or the courts will surely 
uphold. If the resulting income is meagre, 
the fault is not yours. It is the fault of 
him who made the trust. 


When Special Investment Powers are 
Conferred 

But there is a great and increasing number 
of well prepared trust instruments in which 
special investment powers are conferred. A 
testator or settlor has considered his ob- 
jectives carefully and has been well advised. 
His trustee has been selected with care and 
has been clothed with power to deal with 
the property during the probable life of the 
trust so as to meet changing conditions as 
they arise, to the end that the income may 
not shrink and the principal be preserved 
intact, and if possible, increased. We have 
here a situation in which the trustee can 
to a very considerable extent deal with the 
property almost as though it were his own. 
Or rather deal with it as a prudent man of 
affairs would in the prudent management of 
his own property. Observe the repetition of 
the word prudent. The man prudent must 
manage prudently. The prudent man must 
not take a flyer. 

One word of warning. Scrutinize those 
powers and see how broad they really are. 
Never forget them. Do not on any account 
exceed them. Acquaintance, Remembrance, 
Obedience. Remember always that broad in- 
vestment powers which supersede those of the 
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courts or legislature are special powers and 
therefore must be complied with strictly. 

Having broad powers conferred either by 
law or by the trust instruments, how shall 
we distribute our risks and raise our in- 
come? The practical field of choice is con- 
fined to bonds, stocks, real estate mortgages 
and real estate. The things which lie out- 
side of these four, while often valuable or 
productive, are unsuited by their nature to 
trust investment. Two of these four are 
credits or secured promises to pay and the 
others are shares in active, going concerns 
or real estate, usually improved and income- 
producing. These last two may even be and 
often are subject to debt. 


Cautions in Investing in Real Estate 
Mortgages 

In outlining the uses of these forms of 
investment I must stick to the general terms 
likely to apply in any locality. The first 
thing that comes under the trustee’s notice as 
a form of safe productive investment is a 
real estate mortgage. The security can be 
inspected and valued, its ability to produce 
a certain net income can be known and the 
title can be examined and insured. The bor- 
rower can be checked up as to moral worth. 
Courts favor such investments where values 
are sound and established for years, where 
improvements are adequate and not too costly 
in proportion to the sound value of the land, 
and where the margin of security is large. 
This margin is usually forty, fifty or sixty 
per cent in different localities and must be 
supported by a skilled and disinterested ap- 
praisal. The trustee must have no interest 
direct or indirect in any profit growing out 
of the loan save only his reasonable fee 
charged up to the trust account. A high rate 
of interest raises a suspicion of risk or un- 
sound security, but nevertheless, the trustee 
must strive for as good a rate as can be 
obtained with safety. You can buy from a 
broker or you can lend directly to the bor- 
rower, but you must not buy from yourself. 
This last is too elementary to need explana- 
tion. One person cannot be both buyer and 
seller. Sooner or later the trustee’s personal 
interest conflicts with his duty as a trustee. 

The danger attaching to this class of in- 
vestments lies in inflated values, the decay 
of certain localities in rapidly growing Cities, 
the obsolescence of improvements and the 
inequitable distribution of real estate taxes. 
Most of us have at some time observed cer- 
tain decayed city localities that are often 
referred to as “real estate tragedies”. You 
will find them in many cities. To guard 
against these you have your sound, conserva- 
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tive appraisal and your margin of security. 
The value of the security must be realizable 
under any circumstances likely to arise and 
the debt paying power of the property—that 
is, its reasonable average net income—must 
be sufficient to protect your investment from 
loss. It must be capable of resisting the 
shrinking values of the 1890's, the deflation 
of the early 1920’s and the paralyzing effect 
of the agricultural depression and specula- 
tion in acres that grew out of the late war. 


Interest Bearing Bonds 

Interest bearing bonds are of too many 
classes to be treated of in one group. Where 
powers are not broad, the trustee is usually 
held down to government or municipal issues 
or to first mortgage bonds of high standing, 
seasoned by time. Where powers are broad, 
the trustee is held to a high degree of dili- 
gence in exercising the same. Let no trus- 
tee dream that broad powers confer on him 
the right to take life easy. For an easy, 
comfortable existence let him rather choose 
narrow powers and stick closely to them. 
A few orders to your broker, a few entries 
on your books and the whole matter is laid 
away for ten or fifty years; the government 
or municipal bonds payable out of taxes are 
safely in the vault and the duties beyond 
mere safekeeping are simple. With the con- 
ferring of broad powers comes the duty to 
exercise them—not lightly or unadvisedly, 
but with diligence and intelligence—and this 
means work. 

How are you to choose among the vast 
offerings of the originating houses and the 
lists of the various exchanges? Fortunately 
there are many valuable aids if the trustee 
will use them. If his situation is a large 
one, he will have a credit and statistical 
department well staffed and supplied with 
the services, manuals, files, library and other 
equipment. We correspond with each other 
and exchange information. The attitude of 
prudent men of our acquaintance in invest- 
ing their own funds affords us a guide, and 
so by employing knowledge, common sense, 
diligence and an active honest desire to do 
wisely and safely, we arrive at sound de- 
cisions. In smaller situations where equip- 
ment is less extensive, it is still perfectly 
possible to arrive at safe decisions with the 
aid of shrewdness and diligence in seeking 
information and advice. 

I can hardly pursue’ this topic further 
without unreasonably prolonging this dis- 
cussion, so we must leave without considera- 
tion such things as basic security, legality 
of lien, earning power, priorities, sinking 
fund, ultimate redemption, ete. But all of 
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those the diligent trustee must consider and 
everything else that bears upon the safety 
of his capital and the income thereof. 
Before turning away from the interesting 
subject of secured credits, or interest bear- 
ing securities as trust investments, let me 
direct your attention closely to them as de- 
sirable property well suited to the needs of 
trust estates, containing one element of se- 
curity and certainly of income well adapted 
to the needs of funds which must be pro- 
tected from the risks of business. A little 
out of fashion just now owing to the specu- 
lative activity in shares of stock, neverthe- 
less they have a large place in any sound 
investment scheme, and as a witty Jew once 
remarked, ‘“‘Among great inventors, the man 
who invented interest was no slouch.” 
Productive Real Estate and Shares of Stock 
Next we come to a field of property hold- 
ing distinguished from interest bearing se- 
cured credits or debts, namely, productive . 
real estate and shares of stock. In a country 
such as ours, there are many opportunities 
for developing property and resources of all 
kinds and employing capital securely in so 
doing. This is an outstanding fact in our 
national existence; so outstanding indeed 
that it affects the actions and stimulates the 
imaginations of investors. Its effects are at 
times good—at times bad. Probably the gooct 
outweighs the bad, but that this opportunity 
for almost limitless development strongly 
tinges the thinking of American investors 
needs no demonstration. Having great con- 
fidence in future of the country, they natu- 
rally think of employing funds, even trust 
funds, profitably in the country’s develop- 





ment. This involves certain risks. How 
far are such risks consistent with trus- 


teeship even under broad powers? ‘Trusts 
are usually for widows, minors, persons out 
of business, daughters and their families, 
sons engaged in learned professions or other 
non-financial occupations, ete. Obviously 
such funds must be kept removed from grave 
risks and safeguarded by diversification of 
investment. Substantial portions must be 
lodged in strongly secured liens, with well 
distributed maturities, short and long, ete. 


Diversification of Trust Investments 

Those things which are directly and pro- 
fitably affected by the successful develop- 
ment of our country’s resources and its busi- 
ness activities are the common shares of 
sound business corporations and real estate. 
The undistributed earnings, after dividends, 
are employed in the business, enhancing its 
productivity and the value of the shares. 
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Assuming continuous good management, no 
great interruption of earning power, nor any 
untoward occurrences beyond the ability of 
-the management to withstand them, these 
shares are likely to become and remain very 
choice possessions. 

Assuming that the real estate is or can be 
adequately improved without too great 2 
proportion of investment in structure, and 
it the proper amount of obsolescence can be 
absorbed, or if the land continues to rise 
in value more rapidly than the buildings de 
preciate, we have a kind of property on 
which many of the fine fortunes of this and 
othe countries have been founded. On the 
other hand, it has been said that in the busi- 
ness world the only unchanging law is the 
law of change. All of us who have had a 
considerable experience can recall corpora- 
tions whose shares once had investment qual- 
ity undergoing change, losing their credit or 
becoming temporarily or permanently im- 
paired. It may be answered that on the aver- 
age the result is distinctly favorable to com- 
mon shares or to well located urban property, 
but how can the trustee hope to strike that 
happy average not once but always, in every 
one of his trusts? Stated in this form, the 


difficulties in the production of uniformly 


satisfactory results through those lines of 
investment are seen in proper perspective. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this 
is that each one of these four groups is de- 
sirable in a _ well considered investment 
scheme. On the other hand, to rely on one 
to the exclusion of the others in affairs of 
any size will prove unsatisfactory under 
some circumstances. Thirty years ago the 
prime security of the world was not the 
U. S. Government bond but the British con- 
sol. Yet a few years later a British bank 
failed because it owned too large an amount 
of British consols. 

Since we are considering the diversifica- 
tion of investments to distribute risks, it 
must be borne in mind that under the influ- 
ences of the fluctuation in purchasing power 
of gold, two of these four groups of invest- 
ments move in the direction opposite to the 
other two. With an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of gold, an interest coupon will 
buy more goods. With a decline in prices 
incident to that condition, net earnings ap- 
plicable to dividends shrink and the ability 
to pay rent charges on real estate decreases. 
Stated the other way, in a time of rising 
prices dividends and rents may increase but 
fixed interest loses some purchasing power. 

The principle of diversification of risk 
requires the use of both short and long term 
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securities, and in affairs of large size, if 
possible, all four of the classes of securities 
we have been considering in order to gain 
safety, adequate return, freedom from ex- 
cessive risks and a probability of increase 
rather than decrease in value of principal, 
thus protecting the remainderman’s interest, 
while providing adequately tor the life in- 
terest. 
Problems in Handling Moderate 
Sized Estates 


Great estates are comparatively rare. 
Smaller ones are very numerous and increas- 
ing rapidly in number. Unless we care for 
them adequately, the profession of trustee- 
ship, of which we are members, fails in its 
duty and opportunity for service. Small 
trusts cannot be so highly diversified but, 
with limitations, the principles are the same 
as in larger affairs. One would not invest a 
$50,000 trust in one block of long term bonds, 
nor in one real estate mortgage, much less 
in one up town business corner or one lot of 
shares. Real estate, and probably shares of 
stock, would not be employed in such a fund. 
In proportion to its size and the amount of 
your fees it will and should receive more 
attention than the larger trusts. 

It may be called a general principle of 
trust investment that the small trust should 
receive extreme care. It is very essential 
to some person’s well being, and if this prin- 
ciple is not observed, an opportunity for valu- 
able service to the community is lost, we fail 
in part to justify our existence and the repu- 
tation of our profession suffers. Let him 
who is without concern for the reputation 
of our profession depart from among us! 
Let it be remembered as a leading general 
principle of trust investment that the moder- 
ate sized trust must receive the same kind 
and degree of concentrated effort as a large 
one, so that the professional man of moder- 
ate means, the settlor of a modest insurance 
trust and all who have sums of small size 
to entrust can count upon the benefits of 
faithful, intelligent service for widows, aged 
dependents, young children in need of edu- 
cation and support and all the other objects 
to which moderate accumulations of wealth 
may be devoted. 

At the outset of a trust the question must 
first be faced of holding or converting the 
investments of the testator or settlor. Un- 
less the trustee is authorized by law to re- 
tain what he receives or unless the testator 
or settlor has authorized and directed the 
retention, the trustee must immediately con- 
vert the property into those forms of invest- 
ment which he is authorized to hold. Yet if 
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the estate comes permanently and prudently 
invested, and especially if the law or de- 
cisions favor retention, and particularly if 
the instrument authorizes it or gives some 
latitude of choice to the trustee, the form of 
investment should not be changed except for 
sound and sufficient reasons. There is a risk 
in selling and another in reinvesting. Thev 
must be taken into consideration with the 
risks in retaining and the problem reasoned 
and determined by yourselves and your asso- 
ciates. Here let me turn aside for a moment 
to dwell upon the matter of reasoning and 
counseling among one’s associates. 


Preferred Stocks in Trust Investment Plans 

It would be well to mention here the posi- 
tion of preferred stocks in an investment 
plan. They naturally occur to each of us 
in considering this problem and a few words 
may serve to make their position plain. They 
are attractive because they offer usually ¢@ 
better income than a bond or mortgage and 
are free from some of the risks of common 
stocks. As usual one gives up something 
in return for what he receives. <A preferred 
stock has neither the security of a mortgage 
or pledge of assets, nor the right of the com- 
mon stocks to reap the profit due to surplus 
earnings. A preferred dividend can be passed 
as easily as a common dividend when earn- 
ings shrink or when the necessity arises for 
retaining funds in the company’s treasury 
and a bond issue or floating debt can be cre- 
ated, having priority to the claims of the 
preferred shares. On the other hand, the 
large earnings of good years may raise the 
value of common shares to two or three 
hundred per cent without in the least alter- 
ing the market value of the preferred stock. 
This does not mean that preferred stocks 
should be disregarded in employing trust 
funds under broad powers, but in resorting 
to them the investing officer should realize 
their actual status. He cannot have the se- 
curity of a mortgage lien on the one hand 
nor a share in the surplus profits on the 
other. 

Investment Trust Shares 

Possibly some comment on investment trust 
shares may be expected in a discussion of 
this subject at this time. This form of in- 
vestment is new and untested by time and 
experience and therefore it is not in my 
power to offer you any valuable thoughts on 
the subject. A serious question arises how- 
ever, as to whether it is included even in 
the special powers of modern trust instru- 
ments. When broad powers are conferred, 
the trustee is expected to exercise them. He 
is not expected to delegate them to be exer- 
cised by others. In the usual form of in- 
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vestment trust the investments are managed, 
bought, sold, exchanged and traded by the 
managers or directors of the corporation or 
investment trust, and naturally many of th? 
things invested in will be unsuited by nature 
or quality to the needs of a prudent man in 
the prudent management of his own funds. 
The holder of shares has no part in the se- 
lection, management or other decisions, and 
if he invests a trust fund in these shares he 
has relinquished the duties of trusteeship to 
others as to this part of his trust estate. 
Even under broad powers this might not be 


held to be a proper fulfillment of a trustee’s 
duty. 


Systematic Review of Investments 

This brings up naturally the last thought 
namely, the regular and systematic review 
of investments. Observe that we are once 
again face to face with Acquaintance, Re- 
membrance and Obedience, especially Remem- 
brance. There is no more practical way to 
effectually remember your trusts than by re- 
viewing their investments. Some trust prop- 
erties must be remembered every day. Others 
must be taken up at short intervals and never 
be long out of active consideration. Others 
must be brought up at certain seasons or 
when the annual report of a corporation is 
published. On the other hand, little time 
need be occupied in reviewing government 
bonds, or those of sound municipalities or 
the first mortgage bonds of the Union Pacifie 
Railroad or sound equipment trust securities. 
But each trust must be regularly brought 
out into the limelight and its investments 
considered in the light of the provisions of 
the trust, the intrinsic and market value of 
the securities, the income position and the 
trend of the times. 


Once a year is probably often enough for 
this recurring routine of review, provided the 
special situations requiring frequent atten- 
tion are properly earmarked so that they are 
sure to receive it. And if the volume of trust 
business is considerable, a great part of the 
year will be needed to take up each and 
every trust, great and small, in turn, while 
pursuing at the same time the other duties 
of trusteeship. It is an interesting and stim- 
ulating labor and must be carried on by a 
small compact committee in the selection of 
which several objects are in view. Old heads 
for experience and knowledge of the past, 
and younger ones for active labor and for 
the experiences that will be gained in per- 
forming the task. The quality of the mind 
will determine the quality of the output. If 
one labors long in this field with associates 
whose judgment he respects, he cannot fail 
to become a better and more useful trustee. 
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NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF A FINAL ACCOUNT BY 
EXECUTOR OR OTHER FIDUCIARY 


WHEN IS A FINAL ACCOUNT NOT A FINAL ACCOUNT? 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney-at-Law and Author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates’’ 





(Epiror’s Note: This is the first of a new series of lectures arranged for by the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and which will be presented during the 1929- 


1930 season of the association. 


TrusT COMPANIES Magazine is again privileged to repro- 


duce these lectures and broadcast to members of the trust fraternity the instructive dis- 
cussions and papers covering vital and practical problems of fiduciary administration. 
In the following paper Mr. Newhall discusses law and practice as regards the filing of 
final accounts by fiduciaries and while he deals particularly with the subject as related 
to Massachusetts fiduciaries, the application is quite general.) 


HE subject for this lecture has been 

chosen deliberately, with a view to 

focussing attention upon one phase of 
fiduciary accounting. The mode of account- 
ing is one topic; the nature and effect of a 
final account is a distinctly different one, 
and one upon which there is a great deal of 
confusion and misunderstanding among lay- 
men and sometimes even among lawyers. 
There is a very common idea that upon the 
allowance of a final account an executor 
or other fiduciary is discharged and even 
ceases to hold office. This is not so. He is 
discharged as to all matters covered by the 
account, subject to its being reopened as 
hereinafter discussed, but he does not cease 
to hold office. If a fiduciary dies, resigns, 
or is removed, he ceases to hold office; and 
in the case of a guardian or conservator, if 
his ward dies or the disability of infancy or 
incapacity is removed; but not by the allow- 
ance of a final account. 

What I have to say on this subject applies 
to the law and practice in Massachusetts. I 
am not attempting to lay down rules as to 
other jurisdictions. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as a final account, since if 
any new matter arises, there must be fur- 
ther accounting. I believe that in some coun- 
ties the probate court refuses to allow ace- 
counts to be labeled “final.” The term final 
account ordinarily signifies that so far as 
the accountant is concerned, the estate is 
closed. Thus, suppose an executor, after 
paying all the debts, expenses, legacies, taxes, 
ete., turns the residue over to the residuary 
trustee. He has completed his job so far 
as he is concerned, and accordingly files his 
first and final account. He still remains 


executor, however, and if unexpectedly some 
unknown assets turn up, he collects them 
as executor, and after distributing them, 
files another final account. It is not at 
all unusual for an executor or administrator 
to file two or more so-called final accounts. 

On the question of what constitutes a final 
account, there is a very illuminating opinion 
by Chief Justice Shaw in an early case of 
Field vs. Hitchcock (14 Pick. 405). In that 
ease the executor had filed three accounts, 
purporting to be final, which had been duly 
allowed by the court upon the assent of the 
residuary legatee. Subsequently the residu- 
ary legatee filed a petition to have the execu- 
tor render another account, alleging that 
he had assets still unaccounted for. The 
probate court dismissed the petition, on the 
ground that as the executor had settled his 
final account after due notice to the residuary 
legatee, and with the latter’s approval, the 
executor was not liable to account any fur- 
ther. On appeal, the Supreme Court held 
that the probate judge was wrong; that the 
probate court could not decree that any ac- 
count was final so as to bar further inquirv 
into matters not included in the accounts 
already settled, and thereby oust the court 
of its jurisdiction. The court further said 
that no account was final as long as the 
executor continued to hold office, because 
he might receive assets many years after the 
estate had been apparently closed; or a 
knowledge of facts might come to the parties 
interested tending to charge an executor 
after he has settled his account, and which 
were not covered by the account. A final 
account, used in the sense that it cannot 
be reopened except for fraud, means an 
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account covering the particular subject which 
has been adjudicated by a final decree of 
the court. 

The foregoing discussion applies to a some- 
what lesser extent to trustees, guardians, 
and conservators. In the case of the latter, 
a final account would ordinarily be filed 
only on the complete termination of the 
guardianship or conservatorship through the 
death of the ward or otherwise. New mat- 
ters such as undiscovered assets or unknown 
liabilities might be handled directly by the 
ward or his representative, unless they con- 
cerned the former guardian or conservator, 
in which case the account might have to be 
reopened or a new account filed. A good 
illustration of the latter proposition is En- 
sign vs. Faron, 229 Mass. 23 A ward had 
been discharged from guardianship and the 
“eighth and final’ account of the guardian 
went to the Supreme Court on appeal. The 
guardian was charged with a certain amount 
of money. Subsequently he filed a “ninth” 
account, charging himself with this amount 
and crediting himself with certain expenses 
incurred in the controversy, including bond 
premiums accruing subsequent to the 
“eighth” account. The probate court dis- 
missed the account—on the ground that as 
he had rendered a final account which had 
been passed upon, he could not render an- 
other. The Supreme Court held that this 
was wrong. If the final decree of the court 
on appeal did not in fact cover all matters 
which might arise after the date of the ac- 
count, the guardian could render another 
account to bring these matters before the 
court for its consideration. 

One difference between an executor or ad- 
ministrator on the one hand and a guardian, 
conservator or trustee, on the other, is that 
an executor or administrator is automatically 
vested with the legal title to all personal 
property of the decedent, whether known 
or unknown, and no matter when discovered, 
while the others have title only to what they 
actually take title to in their own names. 

As to trustees, one can’t generalize. It 
would depend upon the particular facts of 
the case whether the trusteeship would con- 
tinue for the purpose of handling new mat- 
ters or whether they would be handled di- 
rectly by the beneficiaries. If they concerned 
the trustee probably a new account would 
have to filed or his earlier accounts would 
have to be reopened. 


Two Distinct Sets of Questions 
We really have here two distinct sets of 
questions. In the one case we have a final 
account which is not final because something 
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comes up requiring the filing of a new one. 
In the other we have an account which is 
not final because it is subject to be reopened 
after it has been passed on and allowed by 
the court as final. In the long run, the 
second class of cases is the more important, 
namely, those where an account is not final 
because it may be reopened, and it is on that 
phase that most of our questions arise. 
Before we discuss it however, there are cer- 
tain preliminary matters to be considered 

The first of these is just what a final ac- 
count of an executor or administrator should 
include. Technically and historically an ad- 
ministrator’s account should show only the 
payment of debt’s and while the 
balance remaining for distribution among 
the heirs should be show in Schedule C. An 
executor’s account shows the payment of 
debts, and and if there 
is a residue to be distributed among a group 
not specifically named this should be listed 
in Schedule C. Some of the authorities say 
that payment to the residuary legatees should 
not in any event be included in the account 
but that the residue should be shown in 
Schedule C. This may be technically correct, 
but I fail to see any reason for it where 
the residuary legatees are specifically named. 
The account as then approved by the court 
shows a balance in the hands of the execu- 
administrator awaiting distribution. 
This is a final account, and the ultimate dis- 
tribution is taken care of upon a_ petition 
for distribution filed either simultaneously 
with or subsequent to the account. 

The reason for the foregoing rule is that 


expenses, 


expenses, legacies, 


tor or 


where the ultimate distributees are not def- 
initely named, as a group of heirs, even 
though the administrator thinks he knows 


them all, there is (or used to be) no way of 
getting a judicial determination who they 
are except upon a petition for distribution, 
on which the court makes a decree determin- 
ing exactly who are entitled and how much. 
Distribution on such a decree, if due notice 
has been given, protects the executor or ad- 


ministrator from any personal liability. 
While the foregoing is the technically 


proper method, it is not the common every- 
day practice. If an administrator (or an 
executor where there is a residuary bequest 
to an unnamed group) files a final account 
showing complete distribution of the estate 
among the heirs, and the account is allowed 
after due notice by publication, it now has 
the same effect as a decree for distribution 
and affords the same protection to the ex- 
ecutor or administrator. This is a change 
from the earlier law, and hence the change 
in practice. See Newhall, Settlement of Es- 
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tates, Sec. 123, note 15. Inasmuch as in 
the ordinary case the executor or adminis- 
trator knows with reasonable certainty just 
who the heirs are, this is the course com- 
monly adopted, as it is much simpler than 
filing a petition for distribution, the latter 
being rather cumbersome. 

In this connection it may be said that it 
is the better practice in filing an account 
to file also receipts from the legatees; and 
in some courts the account will not be al- 
lowed unless they are filed or the legatees 
assent to the account. In other courts, if 
the account shows all the legacies paid in 
full, or a sufficient amount to pay them in 
full, and has the assent of the residuary 
legatee, it will be allowed without further 
notice. The allowance of an account show- 
ing payment of a legacy does not prevent 
the legatee from recovering if it has not in 
fact been paid (Welch vs. Boston, 211 Mass. 
178). 

While the foregoing discussion has dealt 
specifically with executors and administra- 
tors, it would apply substantially to a trus- 
tee who is making final distribution after 
the death of the life tenant. 


Method of Having Account Allowed 

The next point to be considered is the 
method of having an account allowed. This 
is frequently important in determining the 
effect of a final account. Preliminary ac- 
counts, as distinguished from final accounts, 
are handled in a rather casual way under 
our practice. If they appear to be assented 
to by the parties in interest, or even by the 
life tenant only, the court may allow them 
automatically; otherwise, they are merely 
filed and the footings noted on the docket. 
The reason for this is that the allowance 
of a preliminary account has so little effect. 
If no citation is taken out, it is of no force 
as to persons who do not assent to it. See- 
ondly, as will appear later, it is so easy to 
open up preliminary accounts on the settle- 
ment of later ones. If the accountant de- 
sires to have the account allowed formally, 
and it is not assented to by all parties in 
interest, he can take out a citation and have 
it served on all persons interested. He can’t 
do this as a matter of right, however, more 
than once in two years. (G. L. 206, Sec. 
24.) Oftener than that is in the discretion 
of the court. 


Having in mind what I have already em- 
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phasized, namely, that no account is final, 
no matter what label is put upon it, unless 
it in fact and law does dispose of all issues 
and close the matter definitely, a preliminary 
account may nevertheless be final in the 
sense of finality as to all matters included 
in it if the accountant takes the proper pro- 
cedure to have it settled and adjudicated. 
This procedure will be outlined later in this 
lecture. 


To have the account allowed, whether 
preliminary or final, requires notice to all 
parties interested who do not assent to the 
account in writing. Notice may be by either 
personal service or publication. The impor- 
tant question is who are the parties interest- 
ed. In the case of intestate estates, or any 
estate where distribution is among the heirs 
of a particular person, or his issue, children, 
or any other group of persons not specifically 
named, they are all interested and must 
have notice if they have not assented. In 
the case of an executor, if the account shows 
payment in full of all the legacies or enougn 
assets to pay them in full, the only person 
interested is the residuary legatee. If the 
account does not show sufficient assets to 
pay all the legacies in full, then the legatees 
are also entitled to notice. 


Assent of Interested Parties 

If the parties interested are definitely as- 
certained, personal service (or service by 
registered mail in the discretion of the court) 
is sufficient; and if the account carries the 
assent of all persons who apparently have 
any interest in it, such persons being compe- 
tent, the court will allow it as a matter 
of course. The trouble comes in those cases 
where the accountant thinks he has the as- 
sent of or has notified all interested parties, 
but has in fact overlooked one or more. 
There may be heirs or issue, as the case may 
be, of whose existence the accountant is 
ignorant. Obviously, not having been noti- 
fied, they are not precluded by the account, 
and may have it reopened as of right at any 
time within six months. G. L. 206, Sec. 119. 
Presumably, if the account was allowed on 
assent only, even the six months limit would 
not apply to protect the accountant. In such 
cases as the above, a citation served by publi- 
cation is the only way the accountant ean 
protect himself, as publication is notice to 
all the world, even to unknown heirs. Conse- 
quently, in all cases where the heirs or 
distributees are not specifically named or 
so definitely known that there can be no 
question (and this is a general rule applic- 
able to all kinds of probate proceedings) 
the accountant who desires to protect him- 


self by an allowed account should take out 
a citation calling for notice by publication. 


When Statute Provides Special Procedure 

If an accountant desires to have the items 
in his account, whether preliminary or final, 
definitely and finally determined and adjudi- 
cated, the statute provides a special pro- 
cedure (G. L. 206 Sec. 24). As a matter of 
fact, this procedure does not differ materially 
from any other procedure for filing an ac- 
eount and having it allowed after notice. 
The material factor in it is that in filing the 
account and asking for a citation the ac- 
countant should specially request that its 
items be adjudicated under the statute. In 
that event the court will scrutinize more 
carefully the adequacy of the notice; and if 
any unborn or unascertained person may be 
or become interested in the matter of the 
accounting, the court must appoini a uis- 
interested person to act as guardian ad 
litem or next friend to represent such in- 
terest; and if a minor or other incompetent 
person is not represented by a guardian, 
must appoint a guardian ad litem to repre- 
sent his interests. As a matter of general 
observation, the allowance of any account 
where a minor is interested who is not rep- 
resented by a guardian or guardian ad litem 
is void as to such guardian. Collins vs. Collins. 
140 Mass. 502. The requirement of the ap- 
pointment of a next friend or guardian ad 
litem is an absolute essential to the validity 
of these proceedings so far as the interests 
for which they should be appointed are con- 
cerned. (See Jordan vs. Turnbull, 242 Mass. 
317; Withington vs. Fidelity Co. 237 Mass. 
73; Morse vs. Hill, 136 Mass. 67.) 

An account duly allowed by the probate 
court is final in one sense, namely, that it 
eannot be attacked in another court. The 
probate court is the only court having juris- 
diction over probate accounts, and they can- 
not be attacked collaterally. They can be 
reviewed, revised, or reopened by the court 
allowing them, but that is all. (Wilder vs. 
Orcutt, 257 Mass. 100.) This case is a good 
illustration of what is and what is not col- 
lateral attack. A and B were the heirs of 
X, and B was the administrator. B filed a 
final account, assented to by A, and duly 
allowed, showing all the assets paid over to 
himself on account of a debt due him from 
the decedent. A-creditor of A filed a bill in 
equity claiming that it was collusion between 
A and B, the claim of B being without foun- 
dation, and that B really held the assets on 
a secret trust for himself and A. The court 
held that he could proceed with the suit as 
it did not constitute an attack on the account. 


— 
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The probate court itself, however, has ver; 
broad powers of revision. This is partly 
by virtue of express statutory authority, 
and partly by virtue of its inherent sove- 
reignty. A probate court is what is des- 
cribed as a court of general and superior 
jurisdiction, and any such court has an in- 
herent power to vacate its own decrees for 
the purpose of correcting errors due to fraud 
or mistake. The exercise of this power is 
an act of judicial discretion. 


Cases Where Accounts May be Reopened 

Analyzed, the cases where accounts may 
be reopened fall into three classes. 

First, there is a general six months period 
of grace due to lack of notice. The statute 
provides that if an account of an executor, 
administrator, guardian, conservator, or 
trustee is settled in the absence of a person 
adversely interested and without notice to 
him, it may be opened upon his application 
at any time within six months after such 
Settlement. (G. L. 206, Sec. 19.) 


The exact scope of this statute cannot 
be definitely stated, because, oddly enough, 
no case has come up under it involving its 
general meaning. Unquestionably the notice 
referred to means actual notice as distinct 
from the constructive notice arising from 
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publication in a newspaper (Parker vs. Bos- 
ton Safe Dep. & Tr. Co., 186, Mass. 393). 
If a party who had no notice was actually 
present, he could not claim the benefit of the 
statute, and presumably the same rule would 
hold if he had actual knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings, no matter how he obtained it. A 
creditor who has negligently failed to pro- 
tect his rights on a claim not due at the 
decedent’s death cannot come in under the 
statute and have the account reopened so 
as to file a petition to protect his claim 
(Thompson vs. De Visser, 219, Mass. 40). 

As a practical matter the relief afforded 
by this statute applies chiefly to final ac- 
counts. Preliminary accounts not formally 
adjudicated in the manner above discussed 
can be so readily opened up on the filing 
of a later account that there is no need of 
resorting to this statute. As to all final 
accounts, and all accounts, whether pre- 
liminary or final, which have been formally 
adjudicated, and all preliminary accounts 
where the particular matter in issue was 
actually tried out in court, the statute would 
afford a remedy to any party interested who 
failed to receive notice. 

The six months period is not in any sense 
a general time limit on reopening accounts. 
It applies only to cases where there is no 
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other adequate ground for reopening the 
account except under this statute. Thus, 
for example, if an account is allowed by the 
court after due notice and a hearing, but 
the court neglects to appoint a guardian ad 
litem or next friend to represent the inter- 
ests of unborn or unascertained persons, the 
decree is void as to the latter, and there is 
no arbitrary time limit to a petition to set 
it aside (Jordan vs. Turnbull, 242 Mass. 317). 
I doubt also if the six months limit would 
apply where the account is allowed upon 
assent only and without any notice what- 
ever, but on this point I have no authority. 
It is not very important, however, because 
it would be easy enough to open up such an 
account on other grounds if it contained 4 
mistake. 

Within its limits, however, the statute 
offers a chance to have the account reopened 
as a matter of right, not dependent upon 
the exercise of any judicial discretion. 

The second class of cases is much more 
important. This also is statutory. The sta- 
tute provides that upon the settlement of 
an account, all former accounts of the same 
accountant which have not been formally 
settled and adjudicated in the manner dis- 
cussed above may be so far opened as to 
correct a mistake or error therein; but with 
this qualification, that a matter in dispute, 
previously heard and determined by the court, 
shall not, without leave of the court, be 
again brought in question by any one of the 
parties to such dispute (G. L. 206, Sec. 19). 

The vital meaning of this statute is that 
as of right, without leave of court, any party 
interested can open up all prior accounts 
except as to disputed matters upon which 
the court has already ruled after hearing, 
and accept as to accounts formally adjudi- 
cated under the statute perviously discussed. 
These latter would require permission of the 
court in the exercise of its judicial discre- 
tion. 


Prior Accounts Available for Correction 

The whole proposition is very simple and 
elastic. No formal petition is required, as 
a mere objection to the latest account may 
open up the earlier ones. In other words, 
when an account is being settled before the 
court, all the prior accounts, with the excep- 
tions above noted, are available for correc- 
tion. As an illustration of this, in the 
ease of Barrett vs. Briry, 256 Mass. 45, where 
the first account of an executor was allowed 
upon assent and without contest, upon the 
filing of the second account the legatees dis- 
covered what they claimed to be errors in 
the first account and petitioned to have the 


decree allowing it vacated. The court held 
that such a petition was improper and dis- 
missed it. The settlement of the estate was 
not finally completed and errors in the first 
account could be corrected in a hearing on 
the second, and it did not require any formal 
petition to vacate the first account. As a 
matter of fact, it is not always necessary 
even to reopen the earlier accounts. Simple 
mistakes, such as the failure to include in- 
terest, ete., can be corrected by including 
the item in the later account without dis- 
turbing the earlier one (Boynton vs Dyer, 
18 Pick. 1). 

The class of errors corrected under this 
statute are usually the simpler ones, charg- 
ing or crediting interest, correcting the value 
given to property in an earlier account, dis- 
allowing an investment previously allowed, 
or correcting the disposition of money as 
between capital and income, ete. This does 
not mean, however, that important matters 
may not thus be corrected, for a trustee’s 
complete handling of an estate over a long 
period of years may be overturned on the 
filing of a later account, the beneficiary hay- 
ing acquiesced in his conduct and assented 
to his accounts during the period through 
ignorance of material facts, as in Ball vs. 
Ball, 1929 A. S. 1653. See generally Blake 
vs. Pegram, 101, Mass. 592; 109 Mass. 541; 
Dickinson Appellant, 152 Mass. 184; Denholm 
vs. McKay, 148 Mass. 4384; Wiggin vs. Swett, 
6 Met. 194, 199; Stearns vs. Stearns, 1 Pick. 
157; Bennett vs. Pierce, 188 Mass. 186. 


Assent to Account 

Assenting to an account does not stop the 
beneficiary from having it reopened and 
mistakes corrected on the filing of a later 
account if the first account was fraudulent 
or her assent based on an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the facts or understanding of the 
situation. The executor or trustee occupies 
a fiduciary position towards the beneficiary 
and cannot claim an estoppel on the part of 
the beneficiary by approval of his acts unless 
there has been a full disclosure and explana- 
tion. There are many cases on this point. 
See Bennett vs. Pierce, 188, Mass. 186; Brig- 
ham vs. Morgan, 185 Mass. 27; Smith vs. 
Cotting, 231 Mass. 42, 44; Withington vs. Fi- 
delity Co., 237 Mass. 73; Ball vs. Ball, supra. 
Nor does the assent of a guardian ad litem 
preclude the person whom he represents. 
Blake vs. Pegram, 101 Mass. 592, 598. And 
even if one beneficiary has assented and ap- 
proved with full knowledge, if the account 
is reopened and corrected through the efforts 
of another beneficiary, the first one can thea 
claim the advantage, as it ceases to be the 
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account assented to. Bennett vs. Pierce, 
supra; Little vs. Little, 161 Mass. 188. 

The limitations on the relief afforded by 
the statute in this class of cases must be 
considered. If an account has been formally 
adjudicated, it cannot be redpened as a 
matter of right. The only way to reopen 
an adjudicated account would be within 
six months under the first class of cases 
above discussed, or for fraud or mistake 
arising under the third class of cases yet to 
be discussed. Whether the adjudication of 
an account would carry all accounts pre- 
ceeding it, I am not certain, as there is no 
authority. Ordinarily, however, the petition 
and citation for adjudication would carry 
all preceding accounts, so the question would 
not be likely to arise. 

The other limitation, namely, as to con- 
troverted matters which have been put in 
issue, is more important. While it is pro- 
vided for by the statute, it is merely a earry- 
ing out of the idea of res judicata. In other 
words, a controversy once put in issue and 
decided by a court after hearing and not 
appealed from is closed to all persons who 
were parties to it. Hence the limitation. 
For example, suppose on the filing of the 
fourth account of a trustee the three prior 
accounts were reopened, and it was sought 
to charge the trustee with an improper in- 
vestment appearing in one of the earlier 
accounts. 

Notwithstanding these accounts may have 
been allowed by the court at the time upon 
assent of all parties, this may be done. But 
suppose further that there had been a hear- 
ing on ene of the earlier accounts in which 
the investment had been attacked and after 


a hearing had been approved by the court. 
In that event the investment cannot be at- 
tacked again except by express permission of 
the court, and this would not be granted 
except upon the same conditions as are ne- 
cessary to open up an account in the third 
of three classes of cases yet to be discussed. 
The case of Rowell vs. Milliken, cited later, 
is a good illustration. Whether a particular 
item was actually put in issue and contested 
is a question of fact to be decided like any 
other fact (See Blake vs. Pegram, 109 Mass. 
541, 551). Sometimes a decision on one 
issue necessarily involves determination of 
other items along with it (Barrett vs. 
Granger, 103 Mass. 177, 180). 

Obviously an account to be opened up 
under the statute we have been discussing 
must be a preliminary and not a final ae- 
count. This again raises the question of 
what is a final account. The accountant 
may file what purports to be a final account 
and so label it, and yet if he is chargeable 
with any assets he has not accounted for 
he may have to file a new account. This 
will open up all the prior accounts including 
the so-called final account. (Field vs. Hitch- 
cock, 14 Pick. 405). 

A Different Class of Cases 

The preceding discussion has dealt with 
situations where under a statutory provision 
a person is entitled as of right, without any 
“by your leave” to the court, to have an ac- 
count reopened. The third class of cases is 
entirely different. First, it does not depend 
on a statute, but arises out of the general 
power of a court to correct its own mistakes; 
secondly, it is not a matter of right, but 
depends on an exercise of judicial discretion 
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by the court; thirdly, it includes all kinds 
of accounts, whether preliminary or final, 
assented to or not, and whether merely al- 
lowed or formally adjudicated ; and fourthly, 
there is no time limit, except in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

In other words, the probate court may 
reopen any account at any time for the pu:z- 
pose of correcting an error caused by fraud 
or mistake. There is no arbitrary time limit, 
although of course, lapse of time is of great 
weight with the court unless there is good 
excuse for the delay. (See Davis vs. Cowdin, 
20 Pick. 510, where an account was reopened 
after twelve years. On the general question 
of laches, Tucker vs. Fisk, 154 Mass. 
574). A person asking extraordinary as- 
sistance from the court, however, must act 
promptly and not be negligent in looking 
after his rights, though of course fraudulent 
concealment of the facts by the accountant 
would be a reasonable excuse for delay. The 
question is largely discretionary with the 
probate judge, and his decision is not likely 
to be upset by the Supreme Court. Of course, 
it is to be understood that the error is not 
one discovered at the time of the hearing, 
so that the injured party might appeal. 

The kind of errors we are discussing are 
those discovered after the hearing. Also 
there must be an element of fraud or mis- 
take in the error. The mere fact that the 
court has made an erroneous decision after 
a hearing will not justify a reopening of 
the account (Cummings vs. Cummings, 128 
Mass. 532); or that a party failed at the 
hearing to present his case adequately (Ro- 
well vs. Milliken, 1929, A. S. 655). This 
latter case is interesting in several ways. 
An executor, who was performing the duties 
of trustee, filed his first account covering 
several years. The life tenant objected and 
attempted to charge him for negligence in 
failing to dispose of some securities which 
were shrinking in value. After hearing, the 
court sustained the executor and allowed 
his account. On the filing of the second 
account the life tenant asked to reopen the 
first account and again attempted to charge 
the executor alleging (with new counsel) 
that the evidence had been inadequately pre- 
sented. The court refused to reopen the ac- 
count and the Supreme Court sustained the 
decision. This case, which I have before 
referred to, is a good illustration of both 
the second and third classes of cases. 


see 


Errors Justifying Reopening of Account 
In a general way the errors which will 
justify the court in reopening an account in 


the class of cases we are now discussing are 
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about the same sort of errors which the 
court will correct on reopening a series of 
earlier accounts on the filing of a later one 
in the class of cases we have just been dis- 
cussing. Indeed, many of the cases, like the 
one just cited, fall more or less into both 
classes. As illustrations I might cite the 
following : Crediting interest to a minor when 
it should have been credited to his guardian 
(Stetson vs. Bass, 9 Pick. 27) ; accounting for 
an item as income when it should have been 
principal (Dodd vs. Winship, 144 Mass. 461) ; 
or vice versa (Smith vs. Cotting, 231 Mass. 
42); an executor charging himself with rents 
to which he was entitled personally (Brown 
vs. Baron, 162 Mass. 56); failure to account 


for all the assets (Foster vs. Foster, 134 
Mass. 120). See also generally the cases 


cited under the second class of cases above 
discussed. 

Mistakes in figuring and computation which 
were overlooked when the account was pre- 
sented and allowed will be readily corrected 
by the court by reopening the account. 


Fraud Calls for Reopening an Account 

Fraud is, of course, a clear ground for 
reopening an account (Jennison vs. Hapgood, 
7 Pick. 1; Paine vs. Stone, 10 Pick. 76). It 
is part of the general power of the court, 
exercised with comparative frequency, to va- 
cate a decree of any sort where it was in- 
duced by a fraud practiced on the court or 
the parties. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of this running through all branches 
of probate law. The fraud cannot be at- 
tacked collaterally; the remedy is by a pe- 
tition to reopen the account. On the other 
hand, fraud in collateral matters cannot be 
made the basis of a petition to reopen the 
account, such as fraud practiced by a sur- 
viving partner upon the administrator of the 
deceased partner (Blake vs. Ward, 137 Mass. 
94); or collusion between a guardian and 
his ward to charge a surety with more than 
is due (Baylies vs. Davis, 1 Pick. 206). 

As we have already seen in connection 
with cases previously discussed, assent to 
the account is no bar to reopening it (see 
the cases on this point previously discussed). 
This does not mean that where a party with 
his eyes wide open and with full knowledge 
of the facts makes a settlement with the 
accountant and assents to the account, he 
may not be bound by it (see Boynton vs. 
Dyer, 18 Pick. 5). 

In conclusion, taking the subject as a 
whole, it would appear that the conundrum: 
When is a final account not a final account? 
may be a very interesting one. 
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the soundness of American 


not only with profound faith in 
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finance. ) 


MERICAN banking has undergone a 

number of extremely significant de- 

velopments since the war which have 
been largely peculiar to banking itself. It 
is not possible for me to do more than recall 
the most conspicuous of these developments. 
My purpose is to review first the most signifi- 
cant problems with which our financial in- 
stitutions have been confronted at home dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, then to allude to 
some of the outstanding factors which have 
shaped our banking policies in the larger 
international field and finally to review the 
role our banks have played during the mo- 
mentous two months of America’s history 
from which we have just emerged. 


Rising Industrial Production and National 
Wealth 

In the sphere of purely domestic develop- 
ments in this country, you all know that the 
outstanding fact has been the large increase 
in industrial production. Let me remind 
you that for the first nine months of this 
year the increase in production relative to 
1919 amounted to 45 per cent and that rela- 
tive to the low point of 1921 it was not less 
than 80 per cent. This advance has been 
the direct result of our manufacturers’ un- 
ceasing pursuit of greater efficiency, com- 
mercial and financial as well as technical, 
which is making it possible for them to pro- 
duce ever more goods at the same or even 


at lower average prices. The advance has 
been accompanied by larger corporation 
earnings, higher wages, and the steadily 


growing material welfare of the people at 
large. 

Similarly, despite the relatively depressed 
condition of agriculture during much of the 
past decade, and despite a certain amount 


of unemployment, our national income has 
increased almost every year, and is now es- 
timated at nearly eighty billion dollars an- 
nually. Even after allowing for the changes 
in general price levels, this is 60 per cent 
higher than in 1913. At the same time the 
volume of our national savings has grown 
year by year, and now probably reaches 
about ten billion dollars annually. In spite 
of the inevitable fluctuations of business, 
our general economic trend has been stead- 
ily upward; and the dimensions of American 
economic life, however we measure them, 
are larger than ever before. 


Quickened Circulation and Greater 
Productivity of Capital 


Along with this increase in absolute size 


have gone some changes in the character 
and direction of our economic life, which 


have had pronounced effects on the banking 
system. The increase in industrial efficiency, 
to which I have just referred, has had the 
result that, on the average, a given quan- 
tity of capital assets will now support the 
production of far more goods than was 
thought possible even a few years ago. In 
addition, it has been necessary to raise vast 
amounts of new capital in order to bring 
the corresponding technical and other im- 
provements into operation. On the other 
hand, the relatively new policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying in industry and commerce has 
made it possible to finance a much larger 
volume of business on a given amount of 
working capital. The steady improvement in 
our methods of transportation of all types 
has had a similar effect. At the same time, 
retail installment buying, despite the dan- 
gers to which it is exposed when overdone, 
has widened the markets very greatly, and 
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incidentally has shifted some of the respon- 
sibility and burden of credit extension from 
the banks to the installment finance com- 
panies. 

This vast increase in our industrial and 
agricultural output, the accompanying growth 
of our national wealth and savings and the 
improved methods of production resulting 
generally in a more efficient use of capital 
and credit—in a word the new rhythm run- 
ning through the whole body economic of 
the country—have necessarily been accom- 
panied by a gradual evolution in our bank- 
ing structure, policies and methods. 


The Banking Situation After the War 

As you all remember, our banks came out 
of the world war approximately twice as 
large as they had been in 1914, whether 
measured by deposits, loans and investments 
or by total resources. But the general level 
of prices was also twice as high, the value 
of money being only one-half as great; in 
other words, in real values the size of the 
banks was little if any larger than it had 
been five years earlier. It may be truth- 
fully stated that in 1919, apart from the 
rapid growth of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the tremendous expansion of our 
foreign banking activities, the general char- 
acter of American domestic banking was sub- 
stantially what it had been in 1914. Then 
came the post-war boom ending in the col- 
lapse in 1920-1921, which deflated prices to 
roughly two-thirds of the peak levels they 
had attained, and which placed our economic 
organization again on a sounder if somewhat 
narrower basis. 


Enlarged Resources and Wider Functions 

But, fortunately, the setback was only of 
short duration. Since that time another rise 
in deposits, capital, surplus and investments 
has carried the total resources of our banks 
as a whole to a figure which is some 40 per 
cent or more higher than the maximum at- 
tained previously. At the same time, a series 
of other important changes have been taking 
place, to some of which, for lack of time I 
can here merely call your attention. There 
are for instance, the steady increase in the 
use of American bankers’ acceptances, both 
in the United States and all over the world 
which have now reached the imposing total 
of $1,500,000,000, the decline in the volume 
of the commercial paper market and the 
expansion of time deposits, relative to de- 
posits payable on demand. 


Bank Mergers 
Another interesting occurrence, however, 
deserves more than a passing comment. I 
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refer to the recent marked changes in the 
structure and organization of our banks 
themselves. These changes, which have been 
especially pronounced in the last three or 
four years, have all operated to increase 
materially the size of the real banking unit. 
For several years past, mergers affecting the 
larger banks in the principal cities have 
taken place at frequent intervals, and at the 
present time no less than five banks in the 
country, largely as the result of such mer- 
gers, have assets of roughly one billion dol- 
lars or more apiece. Similar though less 
spectacular mergers have been going on 
throughout the country; and since 1920 the 
size of the average bank has increased— 
partly, though of course not solely, in con- 
sequence of mergers—by more than 60 per 
cent. This growth is clearly in line with 
that even more marked trend toward com- 
bination and amalgamation, which has char- 
acterized our entire business and industrial 
life since the war. 


Branch and Chain Banking 


A second line of development has been the 
uninterrupted formation of additional chain 
and branch banking systems. Over 120 new 
branch-bank systems have been put to- 
gether in the past five years; and of the 
total number of banking offices in the United 
States, some 14 per cent now belong to the 
branch systems. The chain or group banking 
systems have become even more important 
in the aggregate. According to a report of 
the American Bankers Association, the chain 
systems now embrace only some 7 per cent 
of the banks of the country by number, but 
they hold combined resources of over thir- 
teen billion dollars, or 18 per cent of our 
total banking resources. Unlike the branch 
systems, the chain banks operate in almost 
every state in the Union and without ap- 
parent distinction between the states which 
allow branch banking and those which re- 
strict or prohibit it. 

This general situation is of the greatest 
interest to every banker. We are now wit- 
nessing, indeed, a serious though compara- 
tively quiet conflict between two or even 
three mutually opposed theories of bank or- 
ganization and operation. On the one side 
are the unit banks, which at most may also 
maintain branch offices in the same city; on 
the other side are the branch and chain sys- 
tems in the full sense, which extend over 
considerable areas and which attempt to 
link together territories that are actually 
distinct economically as well as geographic- 
ally. It is clear that the branch system has 
certain advantages in restricted geograph- 

















OUR CLIENTS will find this 
new location—one block from 
Grand Central Terminal — 
more convenient. Officials of 
every department have their 
desks on the street bank floor 
in order that the transaction 
of business may be expedited. 
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ical areas unable by means of the unit bank 
to produce sufficient profits to command 
sound management. There are doubtless good 
reasons for broadening our laws to permit 
branch banking where now the chain bank- 
ing system must be resorted to. It is even 
more clear, however, that some hazards may 
be involved in the corporate ownership of 
banks, as is the case in the chain system, 
and that because of the vast area of this 
country, raising serious managerial prob- 
lems, as well as the existing economic inde- 
pendence of almost every section of the 
United States, this whole movement cannot 
be pushed too rapidly or too indiscriminately 
without serious risk of danger. It should 
be a matter of slow development and de- 
signed to meet genuine banking needs. 


Federal Reserve Policies 

The development of Federal Reserve policy 
at home and abroad has also been a matter 
of vital concern to all bankers and business 
men. In the domestic field the Federal Re- 
serve System has done invaluable work in 
simplifying and speeding up the daily rou- 
tine of inter-bank transactions; and the sup- 
plies of credit which the Reserve banks can 
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make available in times of real stress are, 
in a very literal sense, the life insurance of 
our whole banking system. On the other 
hand, the actual effect of Federal Reserve 
policy in controlling the general cycles of 
business, by the use of the discount rate 
and by open-market operations, is still a 
matter of sincere disagreement and contro- 
versy among even the best-informed prac- 
tical experts. In my own judgment, Federal 
Reserve policy as it has worked to date has 
materially moderated the severity and pos- 
sibly the frequency of the up-swings and 
down-swings of business, but it has not al- 
tered in any substantial way the fundamen- 
tal conditions which bring those fluctuations 
about. What the future may hold in store in 
these directions it is impossible to guess; 
nor is it by any means clear what the ulti- 
mate goals are, at which we should aim. 
Taken as a whole, the Federal Reserve 
System must be regarded as still in process 
of evolution through experience. Mistakes 
have been made in the past, perhaps inevi- 
tably, but the general line of development 
of the system seems to me to have been 
admirable; and the reality of its services 
to our business and banking life is beyond 
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debate. In the foreign field too the Federal 
Reserve banks have played an admirable 
part in the post-war stabilization of the 
world’s currencies, and by informal coopera- 
tion with foreign central banks, and in other 
ways, they also have materially aided the 
sound and orderly growth of the world’s 
industry and commerce. 


World Bankers 

At this point it may be opportune for me 
to allude briefly to the importance of the 
foreign relationships established by our 
banks since the war, and the important part 
which our foreign banking activities play 
today in the total volume of business han- 
dled by our leading banking institutions. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the world- 
wide influence exercised by the nation, po- 
litically and commercially, since the oppor- 
tunity came to us in 1914 has extended to 
our banks and great financial houses, and 
that they have succeeded in a relatively short 
time in creating on this side of the Atlantic 
one of the great monetary and financial cen- 
ters of the world. It is true that favorable 


circumstances have greatly aided in this de- 
velopment but it must be remembered that 
with few exceptions our American financial 
institutions had only limited experience and 


untrained personnel in foreign operations. 
Indeed the outstanding post-war fact has 
been the enormous exportation of American 
capital, at first largely to finance the recon- 
struction of Europe, but later in consider- 
able part to initiate or to expand new Ameri- 
"an enterprises in all parts of the world. 
Since the war, over eight billion dollars’ 
worth of foreign capita lissues alone have 
been issued and sold in the United States. 
If to that figure we add those direct invest- 
ments in other countries which do not in- 
volve security flotation, short-term indebted- 
ness, and the reduced, so-called “present” 
value of foreign governmental obligations to 
our government, we reach, as the total of 
all American investments and claims abroad 
at the end of 1928, the amazing figure of 
twenty-two billion dollars; much the largest 
part of it accumulated since 1914. 


Growing Exports Surplus and Gold Reserves 

At the same time, and often as the direct 
result of these capital exports, we have had 
a continuous surplus of merchandise exports 
of unprecedented size. On the other hand, 
however, it seems at first glance paradoxical 
that until last year we were also very large 
importers of gold. From 1920 to 1927 we 
imported over a billion and a half dollars’ 
worth, and our total holdings in 1927, of 
four and a half billions, represented almost 
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half of the entire world supply of monetary 
gold. For a time this rapid inflow of gold 
threatened to produce credit inflation and 
general over-expansion, but the sane policy 
of the Federal Reserve authorities kept it 
from having any marked effect on commod- 
ity prices and production. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been an important factor in 
our recent tremendous inflation of security 
values, to which I shall refer in a moment. 


New Methods in Corporation Finance 

Perhaps the most significant incident of 
the past few years has been the change in 
the general financial policies of a number 
of our great industrial corporations. To an 
ever-increasing extent, many corporations 
have endeavored to meet their growing re- 
quirements even for working capital by float- 
ing additional securities, rather than by 
bank borrowing. The practice has obvious 
advantages, but also serious drawbacks; and 
at times when the companies have surplus 
funds in consequence of such issues, the in- 
jection of this money into the call loan mar- 
ket may produce an unbalanced and even 
critical situation. Thus the withdrawal of 
such funds would have materially aggra- 
vated the abruptness and severity of the re- 
cent Stock Market collapse if the leading 
New York banks had not stepped in and 
taken over the burden. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the New 
York banks in one week of the difficulties 
absorbed more than §$1,000,000,000 of loans 
held for others. 

Finally, the last five or six years have 
seen an extraordinary increase in the aggre- 
gate volume of new security issues, partly 
foreign but over four-fifths domestic. In 
1919 new security issues amounted to three 
and a half billion dollars annually, and even 
in 1923 were not much over four billions, 
but in 1928 they reached a total of eight 
billion dollars—over two-thirds of the entire 
national savings in that year! Such an 
expansion in capital issues is desirable if it 
does not preclude careful discrimination on 
the part of the investing public, but the 
dangers it may contain, especially when any 
large element of speculation develops, have 
just become all too obvious. 


Security Speculation 

Within the past month or two the whole 
American banking system has been subject- 
ed to a strain that is without precedent 
since 1921; and I am glad to say that the 
banks have come through with a conspicu- 
ously sound record. The general situation 
originated in the great increase in the vol- 
ume of our new security issues and of our 
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total security transactions, especially since 
1924. to which I have just referred. In that 
incrense alone, there would, of course, have 


been no danger. The increase was accom- 
panied, however, by a persistent rise in the 
prices of most common tocks. Part of the 


rise was entirely justified, and on the aver- 
age represented simply a capitalization of 
the continued increase in business assets 
and earnings which followed our recovery 
from the post-war depression. But to this 
legitimate rise was added the influence of 
a speculative mania, which spread through- 
out the country and which soon threw us 
into the full tide of security inflation. 


Speculation and Banks 

To what extent has the recent drastic 
stock exchange crisis affected the character 
or direction of American banking? It seems 
to me that there have been rather confused 
notions generally held as to the réle which 
our leading banks have played in the promo- 
tion of new security issues and in the specu- 
lative movements which we have witnessed. 
This is the time to be outspoken on this sub- 
ject. The impression has prevailed that the 
craze which has seized a certain limited part 
of our people to stake their all by buying se- 
curities on margin, has been in some cases 
encouraged and to some degree condoned 
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by the great banking institutions of the 
country. It has been pointed out that the 
security holdingss of the banks since 1920 
have more than doubled and that loans on 
securities at the end of September of this 
year were 45 per cent of all loans of the 
banks which were members of the Federal 
Reserve System in the leading cities. 
When the financial history of the last few 
months has been written, I feel that the fol- 
lowing facts will be more thoroughly appre- 
ciated than they are now, namely, first, 
numerous American industrial corporations 
which formerly had been among the highest 
class borrowers of the banks had sold se- 
curities to the public instead of borrowing 
and the public in turn had borrowed sub- 
stantial amounts from the banks’ with 
which to pay for these securities. Second, 
another important part of the loans was 
represented by high-class securities sub- 
scribed by the American investors as a re- 
sult of the country’s active absorption of 
issues of foreign governments and _ enter- 
prises, which issues promoted the domestic 
and foreign trade of the United States and 
were instrumental in bringing substantial 
business to our manufacturers, exporters 
and farmers. Moreover, most of these loans 
were carried in the case of the average bank 
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on such conservative margins that during 
the recent collapse in prices, they could be 
either extended or liquidated without any 
loss to the banks. These loans on securities, 
however, are only incidental to the businesss 
of our banks. They are one of the services 
which our customers request our banks to 
render along with many other facilities 
which the modern banker is expected to pro- 
vide. 


Ample Credit for American Commerce 

What should be emphasized is this, that 
throughout the Stock Exchange inflation, 
the banks continued to supply all their cus- 
tomers’ legitimate industrial and commercial 
demands, great though the temptation was 
to make larger profits from call loans against 
securities. But despite the adequacy of the 
supplies of bank credit itself, the persistent 
rise of all interest rates, for a considerable 
period before the October smash, made it 
clear that the security speculation was be- 
ginning to prevent industry and commerce 
from obtaining from the public the long- 
term capital required for the purpose of 
their legitimate business expansion. When 
the rise in security prices at last reached 
levels beyond which it could not be pushed 
farther, a severe reaction became inevitable. 


Banks Sound and Liquid 


It is unnecessary for me to point the 
moral of what happened in October, or to 
attempt to apportion the responsibility. The 
danger is over and I think a lesson has been 
learned which will not have to be repeated 
for many years. What I do want to do is 
to call your attention to a few outstanding 
facts about the recent stock market collapse. 
The first fact is the extraordinary strength 
which the banks revealed, and the courage 
and skill with which they met the situation. 
Despite the severity of the erisis, no larger 
banking institution has found itself in diffi- 
culties; no important New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has failed and so far as my 


knowledge goes the principal New York 
banks themselves, far from being loaded 


down with bad debts or undigested securi- 
ties, are actually in a stronger and more 
liquid position now than they were before 
the crash. It is a matter of fact that the 
banks of this community, anticipating the 
difficulties which might arise, ‘intrenched 
themselves by taking a most conservative 
position on collateral loans and employing 
other measures to meet the situation which 
did arise with the result that this experience 
has proven the solid underlying strength 
of the whole financial structure. The con- 
fidence displayed by the great mass of our 
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people in our banking institutions shows 
quite clearly that we have passed the stage 
in our national history when even the worst 
speculative excesses could affect the funda- 
mental base upon which our economy rests, 
namely, our banking system. 


Commercial Banking Still Chief Object 

If we now look back over the general 
development of American commercial bank- 
ing since the war, three facts which are of 
especial importance stand out. First, while 
preserying its own stability and balance, our 
banking system has been extraordinarily 
quick in adapting itself to the changing eco- 
nomic needs of the country both at home 
and in foreign countries. It has been cease- 
lessly experimenting in the endeavor to 
find new and ever more efficient ways of 
serving business. Despite the undue prom- 
inence which the public has attached to 
security transactions in recent years, the 
chief fthe banks has been—and 
still is—commercial banking. Their natural 
functions lie along this line, and I am con- 
dent that it is here that their principal ac- 
tivities will be centered in the future, 
they have been in the past. With the steady 
growth in size and financial power of our 
banks, there has come the realization of the 
necessity for providing skilled management 
and trained personnel to meet their new 
problems and their new opportunities. There 
is today a greater necessity than ever before 
for a fundamental knowledge of sound prin- 
ciples in economics and finance on the part 
of those who hold high positions in finan- 
cial trusteeship. 
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The Outlook in Summary 

In the attainment of those objectives there 
lies, I think, the surest guarantee of the fu- 
ture progress of our banks and of the main- 
tenance of the outstanding position which 
they now occupy both nationally and inter- 
nationally. I have the utmost confidence 
that the banks will continue to advance 
steadily through the coming years, not only 
in the size of their resources but in what 
I may call the “size” of their managements, 
and the “size” of the service they render; 
and that, as our country grows in strength 
and prosperity, they will fulfill ever more 
effectively the high duties of national trust 
and responsibility which are vested in them. 

ae ge & 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as a trustee in the will of the late 
Benjamin F. Yoakum, the well-known rail- 
road executive, who died on November 28th 
at Farmingdale. The will provides for three 
trust funds of $100,000 each for grandchil- 
dren. 
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TENTATIVE DRAFT OF PROPOSED UNIFORM ACT DEAL- 
ING WITH ASCERTAINMENT OF INCc “.1E AND PRINCIPAL 
AS BEWEEN LIFE TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN 


DRAFT OF COMMITTEE REPORT TO CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONERS 
ON UNIFORM STATE LAWS 





(Iep1ToR’s NOTE: 





Because of existing confusion and uncertainty in both law and 


practice, corporate fiduciaries are directly concerned in securing uniformity of laws as 
to ascertainment and definition of income and principal as related to the interests of 
life tenants and remaindermen in a fund or an estate created for their benefit. A special 
committee of the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has been strug- 
gling with this involved subject for several years and at the recent annual conference at 
Memphis presented the revised draft of a Uniform Principal and Income Act which goes 


over for further study and report at the next annual meeting. 


The revised draft as 


submitted at the recent Memphis conference is published herewith in full, together with 
brief notes indicating changes from original act. Particularly interesting is the section 
dealing with troublesome problems of amortizing premiums on bonds and footnote sum- 
maries of results obtained from an inquiry among trust companies as to practice in ~ 


handling premium and discount bonds. 


Credit is due to Dean Charles E. Clark of Yale 


University School of Law who drafted the uniform act for the commitiee.) 


Section 1. Definitions. 


ee 


RINCIPAL” shall mean any real or per- 

sonal property or any right or other 

legal relation therein so set aside or 
limited that any return therefrom shall be 
payable for a time, either presently or in the 
future, to a person or persons, while such 
real or personal property or right or other 
legal relation therein or any substitution 
therefor or change thereof shall be held for 
ultimate distribution ; 

“Income” shall mean the return derived 
from a principal ; 

“Tenant” shall mean the person or persons 
to whom the income is payable, or who is 
beneficially entitled to the possession of the 
principal, for a time; 

*“Remainderman” shall mean the person or 
persons entitled to the principal or any bene- 
ficial rights therein, including rights to the 
income or possession of the principal after 
the rights of the tenant to the income or 
possession shall determine; 

“Trustee” shall mean the person or persons 
charged with the care, custody, control or 
investment of the principal or with the ac- 
cumulation or disbursement of income, or 
both. It shall include the tenant when he is 
charged with these duties. 

Note: The definition of “principal” has 
been rewritten in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Seattle conference, in order 
to define more clearly the property involved, 
and to make it clear that the return may in- 


clude a return payable to a tenant either im- 
mediately or at some future date. The defini- 
tion of tenant has been expanded to include 
a tenant who has the possession of the prin- 
cipal for a time, and the definition of re- 
mainderman has been correspondingly 
changed, 
Section 2. Application. 

This act shall govern the ascertainment of 
income, principal and expenses and their ap- 
portionment among and between tenants and 
remaindermen in all cases where principal 
has been validly established in the hands of 
a trustee for the benefit of tenants or remain- 
dermen, or both, unless the creator of the 
principal or a person thereto legally em- 
powered shall have legally directed such as- 
certainment or apportionment in a manner 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

Nore: This section has been rewritten, 
chiefly in order to meet a suggestion coming 
from Pennsylvania that, if a testator at- 
tempted to define as principal that which un- 
der the law of the state was really income, 
the court might treat the provision as wm il- 
legal accumulation. Dicta to that effect had 
appeared in certain New York and Pennsyl- 
vania cases. This difficulty has been obvi- 
ated by making the Act apply in all cases ea- 
cept those in which the testator has legally 
made a different rule applicable. The ques- 
tion is no longer in doubt in New York, for 
recently a provision in a trust instrument 
that stock dividends should be considered 
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principal was held not invalid as a direction 
for illegal accumulation wnder the statute.— 
Equitable Trust Company vs. Prentice, 250 
N. Y. 1, 164 N. E. 7238 (December 31, 1928). 


Section 3. Income and Principal 

(1) All receipts of money or other prop- 
erty for the use of a principal or any part 
thereof shall be deemed income; while all 
receipts of money or other property as a re- 
fund or replacement of particular items of 
the principal, and all changes in form of, or 
substitutes for, a principal or any part 
thereof, shall be deemed principal. 

2) Except as otherwise provided in Sec- 
tions 5 to 12 of this Act, all receipts of money 
or other property as rent of realty or of hire 
of personalty, or as dividends on corporate 
shares payable other than in shares of the 
corporation itself, or as interest on money 
loaned, or as interest on or as the rental or 
use value of property wrongfully withheld, 
shall be deemed income; while all receipts of 
money or other property as the consideration 
for the sale or other transfer, not a leasing 
or letting, of the principal or any part there- 
of, or as repayment of loans, or as liquidation 
of the assets of a corporation, or as the 
proceeds of property taken on eminent do- 
main proceedings where separate awards to 
tenant and remainderman are not made, or 
as proceeds of insurance upon property form- 
ing a part of the principal, shall be deemed 
principal. 

(3) Except as otherwise provided in Sec- 
tions 5 to 12 of this act, any profit or loss 
upon the sale, exchange, investment, reinvest- 
ment or replacement of the principal or any 
part thereof shall enure to or fall upon the 
principal. 

NotE: Subdivision 1 has been slightly re- 
worded, chiefly by the substitution of “re- 
ceipts of money or other property for the 
use of a principal” for the more ambiguous 
phrase, “payments made to the trustee as a 
return or rental for the use of any part of 
the principal.” 


Section 4. Disposition of Income and Principal. 

Unless subject to an effective direction for 
accumulation, or otherwise controlled by the 
terms of the transaction by which the prin- 
cipal is created, all income after the payment 
of expenses properly chargeable to it shall 
be paid to the tenant by the trustee and the 
principal shall be held by the trustee for the 
benefit of those ultimately entitled to it, Un- 
less the trustee shall determine otherwise, 
the payments of income to the tenant shall 
be made on regularly recurring dates—annu- 
ally, semi-annually or quarterly. 


Nore: The last sentence has been slightly 
changed in wording. A provision for the re- 
view of the trustee’s judgment has been 
omitted, being covered by the present NSec- 
tion 14. 


Section 5. Corporate Dividends and Share 
Rights 

(1) All dividends accruing on shares of a 
corporation which form a part of the princi- 
pay and payable in the shares of such cor- 
poration shall be deemed principal. Subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 3 of this sec- 
tion, all dividends payable otherwise than in 
the shares of the corporation itself, includ- 
ing ordinary and extraordinary dividends, 
shall be deemed income. Where the trustee 
shall have the option of receiving a dividend 
either in cash or in the shares of the declar- 
ing corporation, it shall be considered a cash 
dividend and deemed income, irrespective of 
the choice made by the trustee. 

(2) All rights to subscribe to the shares or 
other securities or obligations of a corpora- 
tion accruing on account of the ownership 
of shares in such corporation, and the pro- 
ceeds of any sale of such rights, shall be 
deemed principal; all such rights accruing 
on account of the ownership of shares in 
another corporation and the proceeds of any 
sale of such rights shall be deemed income. 

(3) Amounts paid upon corporate shares 
upon liquidation of the assets of the corpora- 
tion as a return of the original investment 
and such part of dividends as is designated 
by the corporation as a return of capital or 
distribution of assets shall be deemed prin- 
cipal. 

Notre: The intent of this Section, as in 
the previous draft, is to adopt the so-called 
Massachusetts rule, and this was approved 
at the Seattle conference after a thorough 
discussion. Authorities are given in the note 
to the section in the previous draft. An ex- 
cellent statement of the difficulties of the 
Pennsylvania rule and a strong request for 
the change of that rule by statute is con- 
tained in a paper, “Corporate Stocks in 
Pennsylvania Trusts,” by William R. Scott, 
read before the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
(REPORT OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BAR ASSOCIATION, 
p. 342, Philadelphia, 1928.) <A further elabo- 
ration of the difficulties of computation under 
the Pennsylvania rule is made in “Calculating 
the Distribution of a Stock Dividend between 
Life Tenant and Corpus,” John Lewis Evans 
(77 U. of Pa. Law Rev. 981, June, 1929). 


Section 6. Premium and Discount Bonds. 
Where the principal consists wholly or in 
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part of bonds or other obligations for the 
payment of money, such bonds or obligations 
shall be deemed principal at their cost price 
where purchased by the trustee, or at their 
inventory value to the trustee where not so 
purehased by him, regardless of their par or 
maturity value; and upon their respective 
maturities or upon their sales or reinvestment 
any loss or gain realized thereon shall fall 
upon or inure to the principal. Nothing in 
this section shall authorize investment in 
securities which are improper for the invest- 
ment of trust funds because of being above 
or below par or because of any other reason. 


One addition has been made to the present 
section for the sake of completeness, namely, 
the provision that rights to subscribe to the 
shares or other securities of a corporation 
other than that whose shares are held as a 
part of the principal shall be deemed income. 
This disposition of such rights was made be- 
cause of the analogy to the treatment of divi- 
dends payable in the shares of another cor- 
poration, which, even under the Massachu- 
setts rule, are held to be income. The sen- 
tence concerning option dividends has been 
clarified to provide that such dividends shall 


be income, whichever option the trustee 
chooses. 


NEW YORK 





(Epiror’s Note: See page 801 for memo- 
randum in committee report on proposed 
provisions concerning amortization of premi- 
ums and accumulation of discounts on bonds.) 


Section 7. Apportionment of Income. 

Whenever the right of a tenant to income 
consisting of rent, interest on loans, annui- 
ties or other periodic payments shall cease 
and determine by death or in any other man- 
ner at a time other than the payment date 
of such rent, interest, annuity or other peri- 
odie payment, he or his personal representa- 
tive shall be entitled to that proportion of 
any such income next payable as the time 
elapsed from the last date of such payment 
of rent, interest, annuity or other periodic 
payment to and including the day of the de- 
termination of his right bears to the total 
period during which such income would nor- 
mally accrue. The remaining income shall 
be paid to the person or persons next en- 
titled thereto by the terms under which the 
principal was established. But no action 
shall be brought to recover such apportioned 
income or any portion thereof until after the 
day on which it would have become due but 
for the determination of the right of the ten- 
ant entitled thereto. The provisions of this 
section shall apply whether an ultimate re- 
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mainderman be specifically named or not. A 
similar apportionment shall be made at the 
time when the right of a tenant first accrues. 

Nore: In accordance with the discussion 
at Seattle, the provision for the apportion- 
ment of dividends is omitted. 


Section 8. Rent Where an Estate Is 
Determined. 

Whenever rent is reserved on a lease of 
land given by a lessor whose estate in the 
land is subject to determination at an in- 
definite date and said estate does so deter- 
mine, thereby terminating the interest of the 
lessee therein before the due rate for the 
payment of rent, the lessee shall pay to the 
lessor or his personal representative such pro- 
portion of the rent as the time elapsed from 
the commencement of the last rent period to 
and including the date of the determination 
of such estate bears to the total rent period ; 
but where the lessee has paid such rent in 
advance, the lessor or his personal represen- 
tative shall pay to the lessee or his personal 
representative such proportion of the rent 
as the time elapsed from the day next sub- 
sequent to the termination of such estate to 
and including the last day of which such 
rent has been paid bears to the total period 
for which such advance payment has been 
made. Where the estate of a lessee or any 
tenant has so determined and such lessee or 
tenant has planted annual crops while in 
possession and prior to such determination, 
he shall be entitled to reap such crops and 
retain them for his own benefit, subject, 
however, to the terms of the rental or lease 
agreement respecting the payment of rent in 
cash or in kind; and such payment of rent 
shall be apportioned between tenant and re- 
mainderman. 

Note: Minor changes in wording have 
been made. 


Section 9. Principal Subject to Retail Sales. 

Where the principal consists wholly or in 
part of property designed for sale at retail 
or in small quantities and is productive of 
income only by such sales, the net profit on 
such sales shall be deemed income. Said 
net profit shall be ascertained by deducting 
expenses and costs of goods purchased from 
the gross receipts for the year, and by add- 
ing or subtracting therefrom the gain or loss 
in inventory value of such property at the 
end of any year as compared with the be- 
ginning of such year. Where animals are 
held as part of the principal, the offspring 
born during the period when the principal is 


held for the benefit of the tenant shall be 
deemed income. 


NoTE: The only change here is a restate- 
ment of the second sentence for the sake of 
clarity. 


Section 10. Principal Subject to Depletion. 

Where the principal consists wholly or in 
part of property subject to depletion, such as 
leaseholds, open oil wells or mines, patents, 
copyrights or royalty rights, and no pro- 
ceedings shall have been had as provided in 
Section 11 of this act, the trustee shall pro- 
vide a fund for the amortization of such 
property by making annual or semi-annual 
deductions from the return from such prop- 
erty in equal amounts, and without discount 
for interest accruing upon such amounts, 
over the period of its probable life. The 
fund for amortization shall be sufficient to 
provide for the payment of any charge which, 
in the judgment of the trustee, may reason- 
ably be expected in connection with the prop- 
erty, such as the rule of buildings erected 
on leased premises under an agreement that 
the lessor shall purchase the same at some 
agreed or ascertainable price at some future 
time. The trustee shall have power, subject 
to review as provided in Section 14 hereof, 
to alter or modify the amount or the propor- 
tion of the return from such principal which 
shall be allocated to the amortization tund 
hereunder, whenever in his judgment such 
alteration or modification may appear proper, 
necessary or provident. The income from 
such property shall be the royalties or re- 
ceipts from rentals or the sale of the prod- 
ucts after the payment of necessary expenses 
and the amount necessary for amortization. 

NoTE: The changes here consist of a 
clearer statement in the first sentence regard- 
ing method of amortization, and the addition 
of the third sentence giving the trustee pow- 
er, subject to review, to change the method. 


Section 11. Timber, Mines and Quarries. 

Whenever the principal consists wholly or 
in part of lands containing quarries, timber 
or other natural products, or whenever it 
shall appear that there are persons capable 
and desirous of prospecting and developing 
lands forming all or any part of the prin- 
cipal for minerals, oil or gas, the trustee or 
a tenant or remainderman may petition the 
court having jurisdiction that the timber be 
cut or that the mines, oil or gas wells or 
quarries be developed. The court, if it finds 
after due hearing that the best interests of 
all parties interested will be served thereby, 
may grant the petition and empower the 
trustee to sell and convey the timber to be 
cut and carried away, or to lease the lands 
containing such timber, granting therewith 
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the power to cut and carry away such tim- 
ber, or to lease the right and privilege to 
prospect, mine, develop, carry away and sell 
sand, stone, minerals, oils, gas or other natural 
substances, upon terms to be enumerated or 
approved by the court. The proceeds of such 
sale or lease shall form a part of the prin- 
cipal and be invested to produce income. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to abrogate any right which a tenant may 
otherwise have to work mines or quarries, to 
cut or consume timber or otherwise to ex- 
ploit the natural resources of such lands. 

Note: The forms of property to which 
this section may apply have been restated 
and somewhat amplified and the trustee has 
been given power also to make the petition; 
the provision for the naming of a special 
trustee has been omitted. 

Section 12. Unproductive Estate. 

Where the principal shall consist wholly 
or in part of lands or other property not 
productive of income and not in the posses- 
sion or use of the tenant and a sale thereof 
is postponed but is finally made before the 
principal is distributed, all that portion of 
the net sale price which, had it been placed 
at interest at the average rate of income 
produced by other parts of the principal, or 


in default thereof at the rate of ( ) per cent 
per annum, for the period during which the 
sale has been delayed, would have produced 
the net sale price, shall be deemed principal ; 
and the remaining portion thereof shall be 
deemed income to be distributed among the 
tenants entitled thereto or their personal 
representatives according to the form and 
duration of their respective interests. 

Note: This Section has been reworded to 
eliminate any possibility of an interpretation 
requiring a sale, and to provide for a definite 
interest rate in the act itself rather than the 
normal rate for the vicinity as was provided 
in the previous draft. 


Section 13. Expenses. 

(1) All ordinary expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the trust estate or with its ad- 
ministration and management, including reg- 
ularly recurring taxes assessed against any 
portion of the principal, water rates, insur- 
ance premiums, interest on mortgages on the 
principal, ordinary repairs, trustee’s compen- 
sation and court and other fees on regular 
accountings, shall be paid out of income. 
Where these expenses are of unusual amount 
at any one time, the trustee may allocate 
them throughout an entire year or a series 
of years, 


(2) All extraordinary expenses for per- 
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manent improvements to property, held as 
part of the principal, including special benefit 
or improvement taxes or assessments, shall 
be paid out of principal. That part of any 
such expense which does not constitute a per- 
manent addition of value to the principal ap- 
proximately equal to or greater than the 
amount of such expense shall be charged to 
the income from such property in equal 
amounts, and without discount for interest 
accruing upon such amounts, each year over 
the period of probable duration of such im- 
provement, not to exceed the period during 
which the principal is held for the benefit 
of tenants or the probable expectancy thereof 
as determined by the trustee where the pe- 
riod is dependent upon the duration of a 
life or lives. 

(3) Any tax levied by any authority, fed- 
eral, state or foreign, upon profit or gain de- 
seribed as principal by the terms of para- 
graph three of Section 3 of this Act, shall be 
paid out of principal, notwithstanding said 
tax may be denominated a tax upon income 
by the taxing authority. Where the trustee 
shall have maintained any action for the re- 
covery of property constituting a part of the 
principal, the expenses of such action shall 
be allocated between principal and income 
by the trustee, having regard to the expec- 
tancy of duration of the period during which 
the principal shall be held for the benefit of 
the tenant. 

NoTtE: This Section has been redrafted 
to meet criticisms made at Seattle. Sub- 
division 2 has been considerably rewritten 
to provide that the charges against the in- 
come be made over a series of years. The 
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provision in Subdivision 3 that taxes on capi- 
tal gains be paid from principal is new and 
was suggested at Seattle. So also is the 
provision allocating the expenses of actions 
to recover a part of the principal. Provision 
for review of the trustee’s acts is omitted 
since the matter is covered by Section 14. 


Section 14. Review of Trustee’s Acts. 

Wherever it is provided in this act that the 
trustee shall determine questions arising 
among and between tenants and remainder- 
men, the determination of the trustee snall 
be subject to review on the review of his 
next account by the court having jurisdiction 
thereof or in any manner provided by law. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to deprive a trustee of his right to apply to 
a court for instructions as to his duties. 

Note: A short period of limitation for 
review of the trustee’s acts inserted in the 
previous draft and objected to at Seattle has 
been omitted. The last sentence has been 
added as was there suggested. 


Section 15. Uniformity of Interpretation. 

This act shall be so interpreted and con- 
strued as to effectuate its general purpose to 
make uniform the law of those states which 
enact it. 

All acts or parts of acts which are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Increase in trime throughout the United 
States has brought the total of annual losses 
from embezzlement, burglary, theft, forgery 
and fraud to $500,000,000, according to the 
estimate of the National Surety Company. 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 


AMORTIZATION OF PREMIUM AND ACCUMULATION 
OF DISCOUNTS ON BONDS 


FIDUCIARIES VOICE REASONABLE OBJECTION TO ANY PROPOSAL FOR 
STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS 





(INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY EDITOR) 

(Herewith is presented a summary of re- 
plies received from leading trust companies 
in answer to a questionnaire sent out by the 
Secretary of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association, to ascer- 
tain prevailing practice among fiduciaries in 
handling premium and discount bonds pur- 
chased or acquired in connection with trust 
estates. The inquiry was suggested by a spe- 
cial committee of the Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws in order to 
secure information in the drafting of a “Uni- 
form Principal and Income Act.” The replies 
revealed an almost unanimous objection to 
the inclusion of any provision in the pro- 
posed uniform act directing amortization of 
premiums on bonds or requiring accunula- 
tion of discounts on bonds. The following 
appears as memorandum in the report of the 
special committee which submitted draft of 
a tentative “Uniform Principal and Income 
Act” at the recent annual conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws held at 
Memphis.) 


HE Seattle Conference of the Commis- 

sioners on Uniform State Laws, in con- 

sidering the first tentative draft of a 
Uniform Principal and Income Act,” ex- 
pressed its view against the inclusion of any 
provision concerning the payment out of prin- 
cipal of the accumulated discounts on bonds. 
After considerable difference of opinion had 
appeared, a majority of the conference fa- 
vored some provision for amortization of pre- 
miums on bonds. After that meeting the 
draftsman arranged for interviews with 
trust companies in various parts of the coun- 
try, and secured the assistance of Reuben A. 
Lewis, Jr., Secretary of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who sent a questionnaire to leading 
trust companies. The result has been the ac- 





quisition of some very important practical 
information on this troublesome question, In 
the light of that information, and in view of 
what seems to be a fairer rule, the Committee 
is of the opinion that no provision for amor- 
tization of premiums on bonds should be in- 
serted in the Act, 
Attitude of the Trust Companies 

A summary of results obtained shows that 
twelve trust companies in seven cities in sev- 
en states said flatly that they did not amortize 
the premiums on bonds. These statements were 
usually accompanied by forceful expressions 
of opinion that a law directing such amorti- 
zation would be very unsatisfactory, consid- 
ering the great amount of time and trouble 
involved and the small gain to any of the 
parties concerned in the long run. In addi- 
tion four trust companies in three cities in 
three states indicated a strong desire to fol- 
low the same practice, but expressed doubt 
as to their power to do so under existing law. 
Two companies invested trust funds only in 
real estate mortgages at par. As to those 
who took some note of a need for amortiza- 
tion, four companies stated that they charged 
off the premium to income immediately; nine 
stated that they used the level rate of amor- 
tization ; two companies only stated that they 
used the scientific, carefully figured method 
of amortization, taking into account the in- 
terest each year on the amortization funds; 
eight institutions did not disclose their meth- 
od of amortization. 

Most of the companies interviewed ex- 
pressed the view that premiums and discounts 
would approximately balance in every estate 
administered. Five companies stated that it 
was their practice not to buy premium bonds, 
confining themselves to bonds obtainable at 
par or at a discount. Certain of the com- 
panies which do not amortize suggested that, 
in the opinion of the trust officers inter- 
viewed, no company made an absolutely uni- 
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form practice of amortizing, and that those 
companies which did amortize did so in gen- 
eral only in special cases where they theught 
that the effect of doing so or refraining 
therefrom would be substantial. A check-up 
in a few cases where further information was 
sought indicated that there was probably a 
very considerable degree of truth in this, as 
officers of certain of the companies which had 
reported that they did amortize said, in con- 
versation, that they did not do so where the 
amount was small and they felt it unimpor- 
tant. In all, returns were secured from 
thirty-nine trust companies in nineteen cities 
in fifteen states. 


Impracticability of Requiring Amortization 

There seems to be, therefore, considerable 
evidence of the impracticability of requiring 
amortization in all cases; except where large 
funds are involved it seems a useless proceed- 
ing, and one which probably no company can 
be forced to uniformly follow, even by stat- 
ute. From the standpoint of fairness and 
justice a provision for amortization seems 
undesirable. <All the trust companies, with 
one exception, expressed a decided view 
against accumulating discounts on bonds. It 
was admitted that there was some argument 
of fairness in favor of the proposition, but 
the accounting difficulties pictured constitute 
the strongest such a_ prac- 
tice. If no accumulation of discounts for the 
tenant’s benefit is contemplated in the pro- 
posed act, premiums should not be amortized 
for the benefit of the remainderman, Under 
the practice of amortization the principal is 
kept intact by taking the excess over the 
maturity value of the bonds from the tenant 
(by periodic deductions from the bond in- 
terest), while no attempt is made to main- 
tain the income by paying the tenant the re- 
alized discount on bonds. 

It may be said that no discount bonds are 
safe investments for trust funds. This, how- 
ever, is not true, since, other factors being 
equal, the price of bonds will depend upon 
the current interest rate and will adjust it- 
self so that the net yield to maturity will 
approximate that current interest rate; the 
price of those most amply secured will fluc- 


reasons against 


tuate with changes in the latter rate. Lib- 
erty Bonds at 88 (1921) are in point. It is 


also urged that by the purchase of discount 
bonds the tenant receives the benefit of a 
better interest rate. This involves an as- 
sumption of a constant interest rate and if 
there is any advantage it would be offset by 
the lower income yield upon the same as- 
sumption of bonds purchased at a premium. 
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The assumption is of doubtful validity, and 
in any event the advantage either way is 
slight and not at all comparable to the bur- 
den on income imposed by a policy of amorti- 
zation. 

Alternative Proposals 

If the Conference desires to insert a provi- 
sion for amortization of premiums, it is nec- 
essary to decide the form which it shall take. 
Should the provision direct that premiums 
be charged out of income at once, or should 
the so-called level method of amortization be 
followed by charging to income an equal 
amount each year during the life of the 
bonds, without considering interest thereon, 
or should the technically accurate, mathe- 
matic form, contemplating a new computa- 
tion each year and taking account of the in- 
terest on amortization funds be required? 
Moreover, if the bond has a call date prior to 
maturity, which date shall be taken for com- 
putation of the amortization payments? A 
possible provision for use of the simpler, so- 
called level method is as follows (following 
after the section in the text, which would 
then be renumbered as paragraph 1 of Seec- 
tion 6): 

(2)Where a bond or other obligation for 
the payment of money, constituting all or any 
part of a principal, shall have been pur- 
chased by or inventoried to the trustee at an 
amount in excess of the par or maturity 
value thereof, such excess shall be amortized 
by making annual or semi-annual deductions 
from the income accruing from such bond or 
obligation in equal amounts, and without dis- 
count for interest accruing upon such 
amounts, over the period from date of pur- 
chase or inventory to the maturity date of 
such bond or obligation. Such deductions 
from income shall be retained by the trustee 
and deemed principal. 

(3) Where any bond or obligation de- 
seribed in paragraph 2 hereof shall be pay- 
able or redeemable at the option of the 
obligor on or after a date prior to the ma- 
turity date thereof, the deductions from in- 
come provided for in said paragraph 2 shall 
be made in equal amounts, and without dis- 
count for interest accruing upon such 
amounts, over the period from date of pur- 
chase or inventory to the earliest date at 
which said bond or obligation by its terms 
may be paid or redeemed by the obligor. 

a de & 

The Livonia National Bank and the Stew- 

art National Bank of Livonia, N. Y., have 


merged as the Stewart National Bank & 
Trust Company. 
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| — the Burroughs 
Simplified Trust System 
has been available only a 
few months, it has already 
been installed in both large 
and small trust companies 
and trust departments in all 


parts of the country. 


Ask to see this really simple 
system that is helping trust 
officers give greater service 
to clients, develop new 
business and effect econ- 
omies in accounting costs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


(6452 SECOND BOULEVARD Sd DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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10 wncing 


a new moze conventenl size 


American 


Express 
Travelers 
Cheque 


In response to the demand for a smaller, 
more compact, more easily carried form 
of travel funds, the American Express 
Company has reduced the size of its 
Travelers Cheque. The 850,000 travelers 
—and particularly the women—who in 
the course of a year carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques, will welcome 
the knowledge that they can secure at 
their banks conveniently sized Travelers 
Cheques which fit easily into their bags 
and purses. 

The new Cheque will conform in size 
to the bank pocket check recommended 
by the Bureau of Standards and it is 
practically the size of the new U.S, Paper 
Currency. Some notable features are: 

{1} The new Cheque is considerably 
smaller and has only one fold, thus 
making a thinner, more compact wallet. 
{2} The fold does not interfere with the 
two signatures. [3} The cover in which 
the Cheques will be bound is thinner, 
more flexible, and of a better quality 
material. [4} The Cheques can be carried 


in the ordinary wallet or bill fold de 
signed for the new small Government 
bills. [5} A woman will find that a wal- 
let of the new Cheques will fit more 
easily into her handbag. {6} They can 
be carried comfortably in a man’s inside 
pocket. {7} They will enable the traveler 
to foreign lands to carry an adequate 
amount of funds, and the motor traveler 
to have with him sufficient money for 
contingencies. [8} No material change 
has been made in the appearance of the 
Cheque. The same familiar blue color 
and the same signature method of iden- 
tification are continued. 

The new Cheque will be distributed 
to banks about the first of the year, and 
previous issues will be called in. All out- 
standing Cheques will be paid on pres- 
entation as previously. The new Cheque 
will not affect the negotiability of the 
present Cheque in any way. 

Whether the bank’s patrons present 
the former issues or the new, they will 
continue to find American Express 
branches veritable oases at which they 
will be welcome and at which they can 
secure travel accommodations, valuable 
information, and other assistance in 
making their journey safer, more com- 
fortable, and free from care. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


NEW EXCHANGE FOR STOCK CERTIFICATES BETWEEN 
TRANSFER AGENTS AND REGISTRARS 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES INTRODUCED BY THE NEW YORK CLEARING 
HOUSE 


URING the past three years the New 

York Clearing House Association has 

been engaged in a program of expand- 
ing its facilities to members. The latest in- 
auguration is the establishment of an ex- 
change for clearing of stock certificates be- 
tween transfer agents and registrars which 
was started on October 17th last. There are 
two sessions, the first at 8.380 a.m., when stock 
for registration is delivered by the transfer 
agents to the registrars at the Clearing 
House. The second session is at 11.30 a.m., 
when the registrars return the certificates to 
the transfer agents. This stock is in non- 
negotiable form and is of no value except to 
registered holders. The transfer, however, is 
made under police guard. 

There are fifteen member banks and trust 
companies and five institutions not members 
of the Clearing House, participating in this 
exchange. They represent approximately 90 
per cent of the registrars of the city. Fol- 
lowing are the fifteen members banks and 
trust companies participating in the facilities 
of the exchange: Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, Bank of America National Associa- 
tion, National City Bank, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, Guaranty Trust Company, 


Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company, Central Hanover Trust Company, 
Irving Trust Company, Chase National Bank, 
Equitable Trust Company, Bankers Trust 
Company, Fidelity Trust Company, New York 
Trust Company, Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Company and City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company. 

Following are five outside institutions, 
while not members of the Clearing House, 
participate in this exchange: American 
Trust Company, Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Corporation Trust Company, Empire Trust ° 
Company and Manufacturers Trust Company. 

The original plans for this exchange in its 
preliminary state were worked out by a com- 
mittee composed of officers from three of the 
participating institutions, and from May un- 
til October it was conducted as an informal 
function, with one session daily at 8.30 a.m. 
in the transfer department of the Bankers 
Trust Company. The usefulness of this ex- 
change was very soon realized and it was 
then deemed desirable to apply to the Clear- 
ing House Committee for permission to trans- 
fer the 830 a.m. exchange to the Clear- 
ing House and add another exchange at 11.30 
a.m., thus placing the entire operation under 


TYPICAL SCENE AT THE NEW YoRK CLEARING HOUSE DURING ONE OF THE MORNING EXCHANGES 
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Leadership 
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Since the days of the Overland Trail, leaders have always 
arisen to point the way toward new accomplishment—to 
lead the way in the march of progress. 


The Bank of America of California, ranking foremost among 
the state banks of California, has been entrusted with the 


responsibilities of leadership. 
::: COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 


TRUST 


BANK OF AMERICA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Resources More Than 400 Millions 


Head Office: 


660 So. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 


Northern California Headquarters: 


631 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches Throughout California 


the Clearing House supervision and rules, and 


incidentally securing suitable working space 
in which to hold the exchange. 

The procedure is somewhat similar to that 
at the other exchanges, except that there is 
no proof made, of course, and packages of 
stock certificates are delivered in place of 
packages of checks. The Clearing Room 
has a very busy appearance during the course 
of these exchanges with messengers from the 
various institutions arriving and departing 
with huge bags full of packages of stock 
which are hurried back to the transfer de- 
partments of the banks to be made ready 
for delivery to the registered owners by 1 
o’clock p.m. each day. 

It is estimated that several hours are saved 
daily in the work of the Transfer and Regis- 
trars Departments in addition to economy in 
messenger service through the operation of 
these exchanges. During active periods on 
the Stock Exchange such as we have wit- 
nessed recently such a service is of immense 
value in the handling of the tremendous vol- 
ume of stock which passes through the finan- 
cial institutions daily. 

The extent to which the New York Clearing 
House has expanded its facilities is indicated 
by the installation of nine exchanges, as fol- 
lows: 8 a.m. Check Exchange; 8.30 a.m. 


Stock Certificate Exchange, Transfer Agents 
to Registrars; 9 a.m. Check Exchange; 9.15 
a.m. Coupon Exchange; 10 a.m. Check Ex- 
change, Final; 10 a.m. City Collection De- 
partment deliveries; 11.30 a.m. Stock Cer- 
tificate Exchange, Registrars to Transfer 
Agents; 3 p.m. Return Item Exchange; 5 p.m. 
Opening of Midnight Exchange, continuous 
until 3 a.m. the following morning. 

A little over three years ago the New York 
Clearing House inaugurated a Night Ex- 
change for its members under the regulations 
of which packages of checks are received and 
delivered at the Clearing House daily from 
5 p.m. to 3 a.m. except Sundays and holi- 
days, and on Saturday from 1 to 6 p.m. This 
exchange has proven a great benefit to the 
members of the association, 

At about the same time the 9.15 a.m. Cou- 
pon Exhange was also started at the Clear- 
ing House, which was a decided innovation 
and something entirely original in Clearing 
House service. In the three years this Cou- 
pon Exchange has been in operation the ag- 
gregate amount cleared has been well in ex- 
cess of two billion dollars. Coupons from 
some 18,000 to 20,000 bond issues are cleared 
through this exchange and the importance 
of these facilities is daily becoming more ap- 
parent. 2 
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EVERY TRUST OFFICER ... 


SHOULD 
KNOW 


THIS MACHINE 


IT PROVIDES RESULTS NEVER 
BEFORE POSSIBLE 





The National Accounting Ma- 
chine for Trust Departments 
combines features that have 
never before been available. 
The operator sees every 
amount when it is set up and 
the instant it is printed. 


The department gets a com- 
plete journal record, and 
ledger record. Information is 
quickly available for probate 
court reports and income tax 
statements. All records are 


Simple and economical 
to operate 


Neat, legible records in 
printed figures 


Complete journal 


Fits needs of large or 
small department 


made with a minimum of ef- 
fort and a maximum of ac- 
curacy and completeness. 


The clientele of the depart- 
ment appreciates the neat 
printed statements. The trust 
officer has complete control of 
all transactions. 


This machine is so simple in 
construction and easy to op- 
erate that very little training 
is required for operators. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Bank of Personal Contact 


Our location in the center of the country’s 
financial district is ideal for prompt and 
comprehensive service. You will find our 
co-operation with correspondent banks 
unusually efficient. 


Inquiries invited and promptly acknowledged. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
George S. Silzer, Chairman George L. LeBlanc, President 


Member Federal Reserve System Resources over $86,000,000 
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COR re PLAN IN DEVELOPING NEW TRUST 


ee, 


BUSINESS 


PAYING HEED TO PERSONAL ELEMENT AND QUALITY OF SERVICE 


HOWELL W. KITCHELL 
Second Vice-president, Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois 





(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Mr. Kitchell makes a timely plea against the type of solicitation 


which puts trust service on a plane with commodities or commercial salesmanship. Because 


of its intangible and confidential character 


soliciting and administrative divisions, 


, he 
responsibility must be maintained on a high plane. 


urges that the business of inviting trust 
His plan calls for coordinating the 


as a matter of acceptance of trust business, to 


guard against congestion and to assure quality of service.) 


HE question of “going after and get- 

ting trust business” is one which will 

have to be decided by the individual 
bank or trust company, depending upon the 
laws in the state in which it is located; the 
size of the town or city in which it is doing 
business and the circumstances surrounding 
the particular institution. The most impor- 
tant element in this question of soliciting 
trust business is to create a proper founda- 
tion, and an attitude involving cooperation 
of all of those who come in contact directly 
or indirectly with the trust end of the busi- 
ness. 

Trust development work of any 
trust company absolutely no better nor 
worth any more than the ability of the ad- 
ministration end of the department to han- 
dle the business when and if it comes in. 
The question even goes further than that; 
it is not only a question of being able to 
handle the business but to determine whether 


bank or 
is 


or not from the administration end the 
business to be brought in is the kind of 


business that the department wants and, fur- 
ther, whether or not it is profitable for the 
trust department. 


Direction of Advertising Policies 

No one will be inclined to contradict the 
statement that the advertising department 
and the development or trust solicitation de- 
partment should work in close cooperation. 
I am convinced that it goes further than that 
and that the administration end of the de- 
partment should work just as closely with 
the trust solicitation division as the adver- 
tising. In all cases the man who is the 
administrative head of the trust department 
should direct not only the administration of 
the department itself but have the final ap- 
proval on all advertising and the direction 


of policies, personnel and prospective clients 
in connection with the development division. 
With this sort of an arrangement, the man 
who is at the head of the trust department 
knows how much work his department is 
doing on the administration end and how 
much it is capable of doing and by keeping 
in constant touch with the amount of busi- 
ness being brought in, can plan the future 
development of the administration end of the 
department to take care of the increased 
business. 


Because of his knowledge and experience 
in the actual handling of the many varieties 
and kinds of cases naturally passing through 
his hands in the administration of trust busi- 
ness, the head of the trust department is 
much more intelligently able to direct the 
solicitors as to the proper kind of business 
which they should solicit and to point out 
to them the classes of business which are 
not desirable and which he does not care to 
have brought into his department, both from 
the standpoint of profit and the question 
of efficient administration. The advertising 
of the trust department is, of course, so 
closely allied with the policies above men- 
tioned that it would seem foolhardy to have 
any other arrangement than that the same 
administrative head should be able to say 
what kind of advertising, both general and 
direct mail, the bank should carry on for 
the trust department. 


Avoiding Sales Resistance 

Considering the suggested arrangement as 
a basis, let us go further and say that the 
whole trust department should be a selling 
force, with the idea of obtaining new busi- 
ness for the bank or trust company. I have 
heard a number of trust solicitors and trust 
development men say that the administra- 
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tive trust officials when they have talked to 
prospective clients have as a matter of fact 
created a sales resistance in the mind of 
the prospect which the solicitor had even- 
tually to overcome, if possible. This they 
said was caused by the trust official’s angle 
of looking at things from a technical stand- 
point; that he raised objections and tech- 
nical questions in regard to the man’s estate 
to such an extent that it was hard to over- 
come them. Now I will grant that this may 
happen in some cases but, as a matter of 
fact, just the opposite should be the case. 


The administrative officials of a trust de- 
partment should be in a sense as much sales- 
men for new business as the man who goes 
outside. The primary duty of the trust solici- 
tor is to make contact with trust prospects 
and bring them eventually into the depart- 
ment to meet the men who some day may 
work on the administration of the prospect’s 
estate. These men inside should be trained 
so that they will make a decidedly favorable 
impression on the prospect instead of creat- 
ing a sales resistance. When this has been 
accomplished, it would seem to me that you 
have an ideal fundamental background for 
bringing business to the bank. 


Qualifications of Solicitor 


There are nearly as many different ideas 
as to the proper qualifications for a trust 
solicitor as there are trust companies in this 
country. There is no question but what the 
type of man and the policy that he will pur- 
sue would have to be determined by the par- 
ticular institution and the circumstances in 
which they will work. However, there are 
some fundamental ideas that should be kept 
in mind when it comes to the men who will 
go out to solicit prospects for trust business. 


For a good many years the heads of trust 
departments felt that the trust business was 
of such a high character that they would 
not even consider the question of asking or 
soliciting anyone’s trust business. The fal- 
lacy of that idea has, of course, been broken 
in the last few years but there is some ele- 
ment of that original feeling which should 
be maintained in our viewpoint on this mat- 
ter. Trust business is still on practically as 
high a plane, if not higher, than in the days 
that I have just referred to and we should 
do everything in our power to maintain this 
high standing. Trust business is one of the 
few lines of endeavor which very closely con- 
cerns the personal intimate affairs of the 
individuals whose estates are handled for 
the beneficiaries thereof. For that very rea- 
son it behooves all of the trust companies to 
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maintain the high standing in order to keep 
the confidence of individuals who have to 
talk about their personal, confidential mat- 
ters with the men in the department. 


Trust Service Not a Commodity 

It has been suggested that in a bank or 
trust company at the present time the main 
thing that the directors of the bank are look- 
ing for, and the stockholders, too, are profits ; 
that all bank business is placed on a mer- 
chandise basis and that banking business 
and trust service should be put on a commer- 
cial plane, merchandised and sold like com- 
modities in the industrial world. With this 
policy I absolutely disagree. I will grant 
that in order to obtain new business it is 
necessary to sell the service of the trust de- 
partment but we should keep away from the 
terms selling, merchandising or any such 
phrases that would imply a commercial com- 
modity. 

The future of the growth of the trust busi- 
ness in this country, to a great extent, de- 
pends upon maintaining this policy. At the 
present time when representatives of trust 
departments call on prospective clients, they 
are courteously and gladly received because 
in most cases they realize that the represen- 
tative is there to make suggestions or give 
them some help in connection with their 
estate. But, competition is becoming more 
keen. The number of trust solicitors is in- 
creasing constantly and rapidly. Because of 
this, the tendency is bound to be toward 
more commercial and high pressure methods. 
This tendency is the thing we must guard 
against. We must all have the type of solici- 
tors who will keep away from such tenden- 
cies and who will maintain their solicitations 
on the same high basis on which it is now 
carried on. 


Coordinated Plan of Development 

With the foundation laid, the next step 
towards going after and getting trust busi- 
ness is the laying out of a program which 
would include advertising, publicity and 
trust solicitation, all working in cooperation 
and on a definite precouceived plan. These 
plans are dependent upon circumstances by 
which the bank or trust company is sur- 
rounded. In some states, for instance, trust 
companies are not allowed to do a banking 
business and, accordingly, their plan would 
have to involve necessarily prospects who 
have had no connection with a trust com- 
pany in a business way. The problem of 
trust companies in such states is to select 
prospects, either by class or by individuals, 
and by a combination of either direct mail 
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or general publicity and advertising, followed 
up by solicitation and personal calls, en- 
deavor to get the trust business. In these 
states, for this reason, competition is apt to 
be more keen because the prospects which 
they endeavor to get have no business con- 
nection with the institution and all of the 
different trust companies would be going 
after their business. 

In the smaller cities where the banks are 
smaller and the trust departments not large, 
the field is wide open and much broader in 
its scope although not nearly so large. The 
problem that this class of bank or trust com- 
pany has is probably to determine how much 
they should work for cooperation with at- 
torneys and insurance underwriters, in ad- 
dition to picking out individual prospects who 
seem to have the most means and would be 
the best prospects and go directly after them. 


In the larger cities in the states in which 
trust companies and banks have both a bank- 
ing and a trust department, the problem 
sometimes is whether primary and first ef- 
fort should be directed towards the clients 
of the banking department or to those who 
are not. The argument has been raised that 
you are pretty sure to get your own bank- 
ing customers for your trust department 
eventually; that if your first effort is di- 
rected towards those who are not present 
clients of your bank, you may be able to 
get some business that other trust compa- 
nies and banks would otherwise have had 
if you waited until later to approach them. 
My own feeling is that in that kind of a 
situation the problem of the trust depart- 
ment is first to endeavor to get on their 
books the good prospects who are already 
connected with their bank in other depart- 
ments. 

With a definite campaign decided upon, de- 
pending upon the special circumstances in- 
volved; with a high-class type of solicitor 
calling on prospects, who have already re- 
ceived literature sent to them through the 
department; with the administrative officers 
having the sales viewpoint so that they can 
constructively talk to prospects coming in; 
and with a trust department that is able to 
handle the business as it comes in and, fi- 
nally, with the head of the trust department 
overseeing the whole plan, with the idea 
of having all the different divisions work 
together in close cooperation, it seems to 
me one would have the ideal setup for most 


effectively “going after and getting trust 
business.” 


Contact With Prospect 
Now, as to the actual contact with the 
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In Detroit 
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Grant us the privilege of 
giving prompt and reliable 
attention in relation to any 
fiduciary or trust service 
in this City or Michigan. 


YO 
Metropolitan Irust 
Company 


147 CONGRESS STREET, W. 


An organization in which experienced 
executives meet and serve the public 
with complete trust service. 











prospect in his office or home, I would sug- 
gest a few principles to be stressed by the 
solicitor in his method of approach: 


(1) A personal, sympathetic, human touch 
with every prospect. 

(2) Make every presentation, oral or writ- 
ten, simple and short, and free from tech- 
nicalities. 


(3) To get the plan for each prospect in 
written, concrete form as soon as possible 
for him to see. 


(4) To never use pressure on any pros- 
pect. 


(5) To continually practice patience and 
persistence, used with tact and caution. 


(6) To present the positive of the picture 
rather than the negative, as the prospect 
will usually see the negative and dark side 
of himself by contrast. 


(7) To endeavor to have each prospect 
meet one or more of the administrative offi- 
cers in the trust department and, if possible, 
have their families come in and get ac- 
quainted also. 


(8) To illustrate to a certain extent these 


principles, I will cite several examples in 
cases we have had recently: 
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Example No. 1 

1. A short time ago we were told of a 
prospect who was married and had nine chil- 
dren. He was in the cartage business and 
had considerable means. He was here, there 
and everywhere, with several places of busi- 
ness in different parts of the city and he 
had problems that needed to be promptly 
met. When our solicitor was finally able to 
eonnect with him one day for a good inter- 
view, the solicitor found that for two years 
this prospect had had a wholesale lot of mis- 
cellaneous technical advice and elaborate 
schemes presented to him in regard to his 
estate and he was about ready to forget 
everyone of them and do nothing about it. 

Simplicity was the key to this man’s good 
will and business. The whole proposition re- 
garding his estate arrangements must be pre- 
sented in a comparatively few words and 
simply stated. Our representative said to 
him that he, the prospect, had a right to 
feel that if we were to be of any real help 
to him we must eliminate all lengthy discus- 
sions and present to him in a brief one-page 
letter the three or four clear steps that were 
necessary to accomplish the protection for 
his family and estate. The prospect agreed 
to this and also to having our representative 
call in a day or so with the latter. 

The simplicity of the presentation re- 
sulted in arranging for the drawing of an 
insurance trust, a real estate trust agree- 
ment and a will. Our solicitor had his ear 
waiting outside the prospect’s office and sug- 
gested that he drive him down to the at- 
torney’s office, which was done. To finally 
get all of the documents executed meant 
spending much time by the solicitor, patient- 
ly following up the prospect and overcoming 
procrastination and then spending most of a 
morning explaining everything to the pros- 
pect’s wife; it meant a visit with the chil- 
dren and, finally, to meeting the prospect 
and his wife on the train as they were pull- 





ing out for a South American sea voyage in 
order that he might secure signatures for 
change of beneficiary forms to complete the 
insurance trust. This prospect had no con- 
tact whatever with our bank before but, as 
a result, is planning to bring his commer- 
cial account to us. 


Example No. 2 

2. An insurance underwriter gave to two 
or three trust companies of our city the 
name of the president of a moderate sized 
dye company, who had a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in insurance, in addition to other 
property. This prospect had agreed to have 
a representative of each of these trust com- 
panies call to see him. When our solicitor 
-alled by appointment, the prospect told him 
what he had in mind, asked many questions 
as to how we handled trusts, then our repre- 
sentative suggested that we draw up an out- 
line containing provisions and suggestions 
we felt would meet his family problems. He 
agreed. When it was ready, our solicitor 
stated that he would be glad to come out to 
his office to discuss it but suggested that the 
prospect ought to get acquainted with the 
officers and organizations who might pos- 
sibly handle his affairs and be dealing with 
his beneficiaries and that, if it were conve- 
nient for him to drop into the bank, they 


could discuss our written suggestions and 
at the same time meet some of the trust 
officers. This was arranged. 


In the meantime, a short personal letter 
had been sent to the prospect by one of our 
senior vice-presidents in the trust depart- 
ment, expressing his appreciation of the cour- 
tesy shown our representative in talking with 
him about his plans and assuring him of 
our desire to be of every possible assistance 
in completing the arrangements he had in 
mind. When the prospect came in to the 
department, a simple, concrete written out- 
line in layman’s language that he could un- 
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derstand was submitted to him. He was then 
casually introduced in an informal way to 
two or three of our administrative officers for 
a short chat. He went away in good spirits 
and with the outline in his pocket which 
he could read over to his wife that night in 
about fifteen minutes. He frankly told us 
that another trust company had submitted 
to him immediately after the first call a 
long legal trust document which discouraged 
him and that he endeavored to hurry him 
toward the closing point faster than he was 
ready to go. He was of the type that could 
not stand to be pressed in any way. Being 
a busy man and on the road a great deal, it 
was necessary for our solicitor to keep pa- 
tiently on his trail for a number of months 
before his affairs were finally to be in shape 
but he was happy about it when he did do 
it and felt that he was acting upon his own 
initiative. 


Example No. 3 

38. Recently one of our solicitors called on 
a seemingly hard-boiled business man who, 
according to the rules, should only be ap- 
proached on a cold business basis. When our 
solicitor mentioned trusts, the prospect got 
to talking about a trust for his little girl 
and his whole attitude suddenly changed. 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 








The thing that appealed to this man as the 
solicitor talked to him was not the efficient, 
expert business organization which would 
manage his estate necessarily but the per- 
sonal contact and counsel which our trust 
officers would give to that daughter in act- 
ing for him when he was gone and in pro- 
tecting her. 

The examples cited are given with the 
idea of bringing out the fact that there are 
a good many men to whom the personal, in- 
timate angle appeal in talking and thinking 
about their estate rather than the cold busi- 
ness side of it. There are some cases where 
that is the only approach that can be car- 
ried out but in making contact with the 
prospect, we should always keep uppermost 
in our mind the approach tending to bring 
out the helpful intimate, personal side of the 
question. 

With the proper foundation background 
and outlook, coupled with the correct atti- 
tude of the trust solicitor in going after and 
getting trust business, I feel sure that we 
can all keep the trust business in the high 
respect which it now enjoys and at the same 
time rapidly increase our business. 
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Millet’s famous painting fur- 
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Provident hall mark. 


The Provident believes that 
this picture of honest pro- 
vision for the future happily 
symbolizes its own aims. 
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PROFITABLE MAILING LIST FOR TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ASCERTAINING SOURCES AND QUALITY OF PROSPECTS 


Ss. L. SHOLLEY 
President, The Cambridge Associates, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


(EpitTor’s NoTE: 


Very often trust companies and fiduciary banks fail to giwe the 


attention to the compilation and maintenance of a profitable mailing list, which the sub- 


ject deserves. 


The following article describes a proven system for getting up mailing 


lists and the separation of the wheat from the chaff in selecting names.) 


URING the negotiations for a merger 
of mid-western banks a very signifi- 
cant item appeared. One of the 

smaller banks included among its assets— 
“Mailing List of Trust Prospects, $60,000.” 
This may sound like a high valuation for a 
relatively small mailing list, but it is inter- 
esting to note that it was accepted. The 
mailing list remained on that particular 
statement and counted as $60,000 in gold 
coin. 

All names are not of equal value, of course, 
but the name of any good trust prospect is 
worth at least $1. If 1,000 names are added 
the assets of your trust department are in- 
creased by at least $1,000. Further, every 
mailing made to your list brings certain pros- 
pects a step nearer to the actual making of 
a trust, so it automatically increased the 
asset value of the list. 


Under these circumstances the adding of 
a new name at any cost under $1 represents 
a genuine bargain—an asset purchased for 
less than its real worth. 


Again the trust department mailing list 
is of unusual significance for it governs in 
a large measure the future of the trust de- 
partment. The size of any business is lim- 
ited by the boundaries of the market in 
which its product or services are offered. All 
other things being equal the trust depart- 
ment that is calling its service to the favor- 
able attention of 10,000 prospects will grow 
twice as fast and do twice the business of a 
Similar department that. is offering its serv- 
ices to 5,000 prospects. 


The size, character, and attention that is 
given to the mailing list, therefore, becomes 
one of the most vital factors in the operation 
and future of any trust department. Neglect 
will cost thousands of dollars in profitable 
business—intelligent attention will gain 
thousands of dollars in profitable business. 


Eight Sources of Names 
Unfortunately there is no one source where 


a perfect list of trust prospects can be ob- 
tained, but there are many sources, readily 
available, from which a good mailing list 
of trust prospects can be built. 


The richest and most convenient sources 
will be found among the following: 


. Present trust prospects. 

. Present customers of other departments. 

. Directory of directors. 

. Income Tax lists. 

. Property Tax lists. 

. Exlusive club membership lists. 

. Patrons of charities, hospitals, ete. 

. Names suggested by your own Officers 
and employees. 


In addition to these regular sources each 
day brings its own suggestions. The columns 
of the morning newspaper carry a score of 
names that offer opportunity for your trust 
department. The officers listed on a letter- 
head in the morning mail—a chance corpora- 
tion report listing directors—suggest possi- 
bilities. The daily conduct of business brings 
many names into view that will be lost if 
they are not rescued immediately for your 
mailing list. 


Selecting Trust Prospects 

The most convenient and practical meas- 
ure for selecting trust prospects from any 
list of “possibilities” is the yardstick of finan- 
cial worth. This may vary with trust de- 
partments but it can be definitely set and 
determined as a guide for your individual 
use. You may decide upon $100,000 for in- 
stance, as the minimum financial worth de- 
sired for a trust prospect, or you may make 
it a higher or lower figure as you think best. 


The question then becomes—‘“Is this man 
worth $100,000 or more?’ If the answer is 
“Yes,” he goes on to your trust prospect list ; 
if it is “No,” he is set aside for the time. 

It is fairly easy to answer this question 
for your regular depositors and customers 
as your present contact with them gives you 
an idea of their financial standing. 
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When you are making selections from 
outside lists and sources, you have several 
other guides that are decidedly helpful. The 
tax lists, for instance, ordinarily answer the 
question definitely by placing a dollar value 
on a specified portion of property or by indi- 
cating current income which in turn indi- 
cates probable worth. 


Significant Business Connections 

Names that are derived from _ business 
sources, such as directories of directors and 
corporation officials give you the individual’s 
business connections and official capacities. 
These not only supply a sound basis for the 
estimate of probable financial rating but they 
also disclose affiliations which may make the 
man a more favorable or a less favorable 
trust prospect. If he is a director of a 
corporation with which you already have 
some business connections, there is already 
a contact that will be helpful in arousing in- 
terest and in establishing confidence. On 
the other hand, if his connections show 
that he is director of a competing bank or 
trust company, he may be classified as a 
non-prospect without further investigation. 


“By the Company He Keeps” 

The general character of the club or asso- 
ciation when membership lists are being con- 
sidered, will help to answer the question as 
to the probable financial standing of the 
individual member. 

It requires time to check and select pros- 
pects for your trust department and the work 
is rather tedious if you attempt to complete 
it quickly, but the hours invested will pay 
tremendous dividends in increased advertis- 
ing returns and in rapid growth of trust 
business. 

Establish your own measure of financial 
standing—check the first few names on each 
list personally to determine the factors on 
which judgment is to be based—then the 
balance of the work can be turned over to 
an intelligent assistant for completion. 


You can enhance the value of your pros- 
pect list as it is completed by having it 
checked by an informal committee composed 
of the leading officers of your bank. The list 
ean be divided into convenient units and cir- 
culated among these officers for any nota- 
tions or comments which may occur to them. 

Vice-president “A,” for instance, receives 
the first 500 cards from your prospect list. 
He runs through them at his convenience. 
He may not know the first ten prospecis and 
simply passes them, but he may know the 
eleventh personally, in which case he makes 
a note on the card of any information which 
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may be of help to the trust department. In 
contact with the prospect the information 
that he is acquainted with Vice-president 
“A” is obviously helpful. 

Vice-president ““B” then reviews these same 
cards and makes notes on any prospects who 
may be known to him. 

When the cards have been reviewed by 
half a dozen officers a surprising number 
of them will carry notes which will be of 
material help to the trust department. Con- 
venient sections of your list are circulated 
in this manner until the complete file has 
been reviewed. 


The Rotary Mailing Plan 

If you are using a regular monthly pub- 
lication for the development of trust busi- 
ness—and an increasing number of banks are 
adopting this plan for the systematic build- 
ing of the confidence and understanding nec- 
essary to ripen a trust market—you may 
apply an automatic plan for selecting pros- 
pects and building your mailing list. 

The wheat can be separated from the chaff, 
through the rotary mailing plan. By sending 
your publication to the first thousand names 
on your “prospect” list together with a re- 
quest if he is interested in plans and ideas 
for the protection of his estate. If he votes 
“Yes” he is placed on your prospect list to 
receive your publication regularly. If he 
is not interested he votes “No” and you are 
saved the expense of further effort. 

The following month you mail copies of 
your publication with reply cards to the 
next thousand names on your “suspect” list 
and another group—the cream of the trust 


prospects among this second thousand are 
automatically selected and added to your 
regular prospect list. By continuing this 


process to a new group each month a single 
thousand additional circulation on your pub- 
lication brings the service of your trust de- 
partment to the favorable attention of 12,000 
individuals during the year and adds hun- 
dreds of live trust prospects to your regu- 
lar list. Many banks and trust companies 
using a regular publication of genuine in- 
terest and value to their trust prospects are 
employing this plan with unusual success. 
Finally, the development of a successful 
mailing list for your trust department is not 
a one-time job—but a continuous process. 
Prospects leave it regularly—many of them 
by becoming clients—others by the natural 
mortality that attends any mailing list. Nor 
is it sufficient to add new names only fast 
enough to replace these removals for a busi- 
ness cannot stand still—it must either travel 
forward or slip backward. 
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Great Camden Bank 
Installs York Vaults 


N Camden, N. J., just across the river from Philadelphia, 

the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company has erected a 
very notable building. Within the building, one of the most 
complete and impregnable vaults in the country has been built 
by the York Safe and Lock Company. 

A steel partition divides the vault, one end being used for 
safe deposit boxes and the other for securities. Two entrances, 
each 20” in net solid thickness, have been provided. “‘ Infusite,”’ 
York’s torch-resisting metal, has been incorporated in them. 
The vault walls are lined with steel, several layers in thickness, 
one layer of which is ‘‘Infusite.”’ 

Nearly 4,000 safe deposit boxes have been installed. Each is 
equipped with the York Combination Changeable Key Lock. 
The security vault is provided with lockers and chests to meet 
the requirements of the commercial departments of the bank. 

York Vaults are selected by leading financial institutions 
throughout the world. Let us give you full information regarding 
York advantages for your requirements. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the two massive York vault entrances that 
have been installed for the Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Camden, N. J. 


: 
Architects, Rankin & Kellog, Philadelphia. Equipment Engineer, E. F. Abell, 
New York. Builders, Ketchum & McQuade, Philadelphia. 











PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
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| Was your Trust 
whe¢ame to Ne 


“Was 


N important conference to stimulate the development of 
A trust business, took place last October under the auspices 
of The Equitable Trust Company, New York City. 

For several years Equitable has pioneered in the new and profit- 
able field of life insurance trusts. We felt our correspondents 
might benefit if we shared our tried and successful experience 
with them. 

Therefore, at our invitation, 150 trust officials came from 25 
different states to learn how the ownership of life insurance can 
be utilized to develop new trust business. 

Judging from the enthusiastic letters we are receiving, the 
methods discussed at the conference have already proved helpful 
to the institutions represented. This conference was one of the 
many ways we have found to be of practical assistance to our 
banking friends. If you have not received a report of this Trust 
Development Conference, write us for your copy. 


The Correspondent Banks Department of 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


11 Broad Street 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE: Garrett Bldg. ATLANTA: Healey Bldg. CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
LONDON ’ PARIS ’ MEXICO CITY 





SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Bldg. 
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EFFECTIVE METHODS OF SELLING AND CLOSING 
BUSINESS INSURANCE TRUSTS 


BENEFITS DERIVED BY TRUST COMPANIES 


WILLIAM C. MILLER 
Vice-president, State Bank of Chicago, Recently Merged with Foreman Banks, Chicago, IIlinois 








(Epiror’s Note: The Business Insurance Trust is the latest phase in the expansion 
of modern trust service which promises to make an even wider appeal than the Life 
Insurance Trust agreement which now provides fiduciary protection for upward of two 
billions of outstanding life insurance. Mr. Miller, in his discussion of the subject shows 
the kind of familiarity which comes from varied experience. The Business Insurance 
Trust, incidentally, opens up a new field of contacts for trust companies and banks.) 


N discussing “Business Insurance Trusts” 
I propose to treat the subject in this way: 
1. Effective methods of selling; 

2. Things that should be considered in clos- 

ing a trust; 

3. Benefits to be derived by trust com- 

panies. 

Following a discussion of these three 
points, I propose to generalize on the whole 
subject matter, endeavoring to point out and 
prove that the interests of the underwriters 
and trust companies in no wise conflict; on 
the contrary, that their interests run paral- 
lel from start to finish. 


Selling Contacts 

(1) Concerning effective methods of sell- 
ing: 

Our best approach is our own people; those 
who do business with us; they know us; 
they have confidence in us; they will listen 
to our story. All that we need to do is to 
bring it to them and the best way to do it 
is direct by mail contact; continuous con- 
tact in fact until you are told to stop con- 
tacting. You never know when you are go- 
ing to find your prospect in a proper frame 
of mind. When you do, you interest him; 
having interested him, the next step is to 
impel him to act. 

Our contacts with life underwriters have 
been happy ones and our experience has been 
that if you show interest—and you must— 
and if you cooperate—and you must—that 
you will get results. We have shown in- 
terest by conducting schools. We are in the 
midst of a so-called school at this time and 
we have cooperated, holding ourselves in 
readiness, not only to meet with them in our 
banking rooms, but to send representatives 
from our bank to their prospects’ offices for 
discussion of problems involved. We en- 


deavor to keep in close touch with them by 
furnishing them with new advertising ma- 
terial, court decisions relating to their busi- 
ness, matters of an unusual nature occur- - 
ring in estate or trust administration. 


Another good avenue of procuring business 
is through certified public accountants. It is 
our experience that these men are in a posi- 
tion to offer suggestions and, because of the 
position that they occupy, that their sugges- 
tions are generally given real consideration 5 
they are in touch with numerous close cor- 
porations and partnerships and they see and 
appreciate the need of business insurance. 

In selling, therefore, you must have litera- 
ture that will create an interest; when in- 
terest has been created you must, if you 
are going to produce results, follow your in- 
quiries, follow them closely. No advertising 
campaign ever accomplished much that was 
not backed up by personal solicitation. 


Factors in Closing Trusts 

(2) Things that should be considered in 
closing a trust: Your trust agreement must 
be sound; you must be sure that it will ac- 
complish the purpose for which it is in- 
tended; you must see to it that the trustee 
has not undertaken undue _ responsibility. 
Parties in interest must have capacity to 
contract; the acts of the corporation must 
be valid; proper resolutions must be adopted. 
Counsel representing the corporation should 
always be at hand. 

All stockholders should be made parties to 
the contract; at least, if they are not par- 
ties to the contract, they should always give 
their written approval of the corporation 
entering into the agreement. There is sel- 
dom any difficulty about consideration but 
there must be an adequate or proper con- 
sideration or the contract may be found to 
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be invalid. The purchase price in other 
words must be proportionate to the value of 
the property sold. Your attorney, of course, 
will see to it that the documents are properly 
signed, sealed and delivered. 


Provisions should be made to provide for 
a possible deficit. There may not be sufficient 
money realized from the proceeds of insur- 
ance to purchase all of the stock in the 
company or partnership interests and if not, 
the balance should be taken care of by giv- 
ing of notes. Of that we shall speak more 
fully later. Provisions should also be made 
in the event a stockholder commits suicide, 
and of that we shall comment later. Every 
trust agreement should make provision for 
the resignation of the trustee, upon giving 
proper notice to parties in interest. In these 
days of consolidations provision should be 
made for successor trustee by consolidation 
or otherwise. 


Benefits to be Derived by Trust Companies 

(3) What are some of the benefits to be 
realized by the trust companies? 

Business insurance trusts are usually of 
good size, rather larger than trusts created 
by individuals, and accordingly substantia] 
sums of money pass through the trustee’s 
hands. The principal advantage it seems, 
however, is the making liquid stock interests 
in partnerships and of that we shall speak 
more at length later on. There is a splendid 
opportunity if parties have no banking con- 
nections to interest them in the commercial 
department of the bank as well as other 
departments through this trust department 
contact. 


This class of business offers the trust com- 
panies opportunities to render real public 
service; makes for good will with the life 
underwriters and members of the Bar; all 
of which redounds to the best interests of 
our institutions. Fees, yes, but to be col- 
lected in the future. We are all giving of 
our time and energy. Some of us may never 
realize the benefits that our companies are 
going to derive, but has that not been the 
history over all the years in the development 
of personal trust business? You cannot act 
as executor of a man’s will unless he makes 
a will and nominates you, and so in this 
line of endeavor you cannot be trustee under 
a business insurance trust unless the insur- 
ance trust is created. 


Replacement of Intelligence and Experience 
Business insurance is “Value Replacement 
Insurance,” whether it be in man power or 


property values. It frequently is in both, 
but always is in the latter. Intelligence and 
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experience are qualities of unusual value and 
each so perishable. The loss of each should 
be covered by insurance upon the life of the 
man who exercises them in the business 
world. Banks recognize as assets intelligence 
and experience and these assets you may be 
sure are recognized by competitive concerns. 
If death removes them, time and energy must 
be given to replace them and in the interim 
substantial losses may and frequently do 
ensue. What is the remedy? 


Funds should be made available—when 
intelligence and experience are removed—to 
supplant in the interim and to tide over the 
period of time when these two elements, 
which make for success in business, may 
again be replaced. An harmonious organiza- 
tion is usually a successful organization, and 
well may one argue the use of life insurance 
to protect intelligence and experience for 
harmony’s sake. Ready money is a great 
asset and a corporation with the proceeds 
of life insurance at its disposal occupies a 
very enviable place in the business world. 
An interest in a good, paying business is a 
fine asset in every sense of the word. Is it? 
No it is not. An interest in a going business 
is a fine asset for a man actively interested 
in that business but not otherwise. 

An interest in a going business is an asset 
that generally speaking, does not belong to 
an estate or trust; one that should not be 
delivered to one’s heirs-at-law. Business 
risks are hazards unless the business is in 
control of*men capable and able; men who 
know all of the whys and wherefores and 
the ins and outs of that particular business 
and, generally speaking, you will find trus- 
tees anxious, yes eager, to dispose of business 
interests coming to them as part of the trust 
estate. 


Protection of Heirs 
We say these business interests should be 
sold; they should be, but to make a sale in 
the great majority of cases is easier said 
than done. Purchasers of assets of this na- 
ture are few and far between, usually limited 
to those immediately associated with the 
concern or allied interests, and the latter 

but frequently interested parties. 


What is the result when a trustee under- 
takes to dispose of property under these con- 
ditions? The answer is simple, viz: the prop- 
erty usually goes for less than it is worth. 
Heirs should be protected; trust estates com- 
prising interests in partnerships and in close 
corporations should be protected and there 
are only two ways in which that may be 
done; one is by the creation of a sinking 
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Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 


fund actually setting up such a fund from 
earnings and the other is to cover the case 


by the use of life insurance trusts. We neei 
give but little time to the first provision— 
the creating of a sinking fund, because it is 
not often used and as rapidly as it is set 
up it enhances the value of the stock and 
should only be used under a hard and fast 
agreement for the protection of the stock- 
holders, where life insurance is not available. 

I do not propose to give you any formulas 
for determining values of business interests 
because in the final analysis you have to 
apply rules and yard sticks that are appli- 
eable, taking all of the circumstances into 
consideration and arrive at what the stock 


may reasonably be worth some time in the 
future. Parties taking all of the circum- 


stances into consideration must agree upon 
book value, what percentage should be added 
to arrive at a fair price for the stock, and 
when this figure has been determined, then 
insurance should be purchased to make the 
stock interests liquid in the event of the 
death of the stockholder, particularly if that 
stockholder be a so-called key man. 


Meeting Need for Immediate Cash 

You know of course that the death of a 
partner dissolves a partnership and that the 
law provides that the surviving partner or 
partners, in the event of the death of one, 
shall proceed to wind up the business, pay 
the debts and distribute the assets. The law 
makes no such provisions for a distribution 
or winding up of affairs of corporations in 
the event of the death of a stockholder, but 
you may be sure that there are many cor- 
porations that are hurt to the quick by the 
death of an important stockholder or a key 
man. 

It takes time and it takes a lot of energy 
to develop key men and the interim should 
be taken care of by providing the company 
with cash or in lieu thereof stock of dece- 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 


$6,800,000.00 
Assets over Sy ones 


$38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 





dent, preferably, I feel, the latter. Heirs 
must be contended with; seldom do they fit 
in the picture and if their interests are pur- 
chased the situation is relieved entirely and 
the business has something to sell instead 
of a liability. 

The tax situation should be constantly 
borne in mind and this is especially true 
where one’s entire estate or practically the 
whole estate is composed of his interest in 
his business. Taxes must be paid within a 
definite period of time, after one’s death and 
unless there be a ready market for the prop- 
erty comprising the estate, one of two things 
must happen—money must be borrowed or 
property sold and when property is sold 
under these conditions it is usually sold at 
a sacrifice, for when you have to sell you 
must take what you can get. 


Value of Trust Agreement 

The best solution and use of “Value Re- 
placement Insurance” is by and through the 
trust agreement, making use of a corporate 
trustee, a trust company, which acts as a 
sort of an arbitrator, a third party, standing 
between the parties in interest to see to it 
that the terms of the agreement are fully 
complied with. 

The value at which the property is to be 
purchased is determined, or a basis for fix- 
ing such value is agreed upon, insurance is 
purchased, the stock is lodged with the 
trustee, all the terms and conditions rela- 
tive to payment are agreed upon. In the 
event of the death of an important stock- 
holder or a key man, funds are available, 
stock is purchased, credit of the concern is 
protected, and the trustee, the third party, 
sees to it that the agreement is faithfully 
and fairly carried out on both sides. If a 
sinking fund method were used, death might 
intervene before the fund was large enough 
to be of any real value. The presence of life 
insurance guarantees that the fund will be 
available when needed. 
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This plan that we are discussing may well 
be used where the business is personal— 
owned by one person. This man usually has 
one or more people in hig employ who would 
be interested in carrying on in the event 
of his death, and arrangements may be made 
to insure his life so that they may receive 
all or a substantial part of his business in 
the event of his death. If such an arrange- 
ment is made continuity of the business will 
be established, its credit maintained, the as- 
sets made liquid to the estate. 


What the Agreement Should Provide 

Credit is a matter of some importance. I 
know of instances where banks have been 
willing to grant a more substantial line of 
credit to a business which has been protected 
by a properly created business insurance 
trust. We recommend the use of counsel 
representing the corporation in the prepara- 
tion of insurance trusts. There are many 
technical requirements that must be complied 
with and it is unsafe to proceed without the 
use of proper counselors. The question of 
adequacy of consideration is one always to 
be considered. In other words, the purchase 
price must be proportionate to the value of 
the stock, otherwise difficulties might be en- 
countered in the future. 

All stockholders should be made parties to 
the agreement. Provisions should be made 
for the payment of a deficit, if the proceeds 
from the insurance are insufficient to pur- 
chase the interests of the deceased stock- 
holders. It seems to be quite common prac- 
tice to make provisions in the agreement to 
the effect that if the proceeds are insufficient, 
that the corporation should make up the 
deficit and pay in a certain manner over a 
certain period of time, at a certain rate of 
interest. 

Now that is all right so far as it goes, but 
provision should be made for the delivery of 
those notes to the personal representatives, 
the executor, administrator or whoever he 
may be, in payment of the balance of the 
purchase price of the stock. It would be 
well to protect these notes by lodging back 
of them some of the stock, making them 
collateral promissory notes, and arrange- 
ments might well be made to have the trus- 
tee continue to act, to hold the stock or part 
of it and the notes and to make collections 
and payments. 

The agreement should also provide that 
in the event of default in payment of any of 
the notes, that the collateral should be sold 
and distributed among the beneficiaries in 
accordance with their respective rights, 
which would again make them stockholders. 
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Practically all policies provide for non- 
payment in event of suicide within a period 
of a year—some 11 months and 15 days— 
after the date of the policy, but do not pro- 
vide for return of premiums paid. Provi- 
sions should be made for this contingency, 
and let the parties determine that the sum 
returned shall be return of premium or if 
they want to, th.y may recite that it shall be 
a payment growing out of the contract of 
insurance and have it applied in part pay- 
ment of the purchase of stock. 


I think, however, that the simpler and 
better rule to follow in the event of suicide 
within the year period, is to provide that 
the refund shall be return of premium and 
payable to the corporation and provide for 
distribution of stock to the parties in inter- 
est, the deceased stockholder’s stock, of 
course, going to his personal representative, 
his administrator or executor. 

Some insurance trust agreements are made 
optional, i. e., optional to stockholders or 
partners to sell or in the event of their death, 
their personal representatives—administra- 
tors or executors—are given the option to 
sell the interests of their deceased members, 
rather than make it mandatory upon them 
to sell. We doubt the advisability of han- 
dling the situation in this manner. The 
agreement should be definite and fixed as 
to price or a definite rule for determining the 
price should be agreed upon. There is a 
provision in every agreement, or there should 
be, that the stockholders may terminate the 
agréement upon their joint order, which fully 
protects the situation and makes, it seems 
to me, the option to sell of little or no value. 


Outline of a Corporate Insurance Trust 
Let us try to visualize a corporate insur- 
ance trust agreement: 


Parties consist of corporation, all the 
stockholders and the trustee. Recital of 
stockholders; give their names and num- 
ber of shares owned by each. Recital to 
the effect that it is the plan to provide 
funds for the purchase of stock of each 
stockholder, and that the corporation has 
caused insurance to be issued upon the 
lives of the several stockholders. List all 
policies, showing that they are issued on 
the lives of the several persons. 

Then follows a recital that the corpora- 
tion has delivered the insurance to the 
trustee and that it agrees to pay pre- 
miums, etc. The stock should then be 
listed in detail showing that it belongs 
to certain persons; that it has been as- 
signed in blank. A recital should be put 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 





in each agreement to the effect that even 
though the stock had been deposited and 
so assigned, that nevertheless it shall re- 
main in the names of the several stock- 
holders on the books of the corporation 
and that they shall have the full right 
to vote the stock and to receive dividends. 

They agree in the event of any stock 
dividends being declared upon the stock, 
that each will deliver certificate or cer- 
tificates issued in payment of stock divi- 
dends to the trustee to be held subject 
to the provisions of the agreement. 

Each stockholder agrees that the execu- 
tor or administrator of his or her estate 
is authorized and directed to consummate 
the sale of the stock of such stockholder 
in accordance with the terms or provi- 
sions of the agreement and authorizes the 
assignment and transfer of the stock in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement. The trustee undertakes to col- 
lect the proceeds of the insurance and to 
apply it in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement and when collected to pay 
to the personal representative of the de- 
ceased stockholder the purchase price as 
agreed upon or as defined in the agree- 
ment. 

In case the proceeds of the insurance 
are insufficient to pay for the stock, then 
arrangements must be made to cover the 
balance either by the issuance of notes, 
payable over a period of time or the sur- 
render to the personal representative of 
the deceased stockholder of the portion 
of the stock not paid for. I have seen 
agreements wherein the corporation was 
given 90 days from and after the date 
of the death of the stockholder to take 
up any deficit caused by lack of insufii- 
cient insurance to pay for all of the stock. 
I have seen provisions to the effect that 
if the corporation did not elect to pur- 
chase such remaining stock, that at the 


expiration of the 90 days the surviving 
stockholders should have a similar option 
for a period of time, say 30 or 60 days, 
to buy the stock. 

A further provision would have to be 
made in these circumstances to provide 
for a distribution of the unpurchased 
shares to the personal representative, if 
the corporation and the surviving stock- 
holders did not exercise their options. 
I have known of numerous instances 
where stockholders have agreed to have 
an audit made at a certain time each 
year and based upon the audit to agree 
upon a purchase price for the stock ef- 
fective during the succeeding calendar 
year, and further providing that if they 
did not meet and fix upon a price for 
the stock from time to time that the price 
last agreed upon shall determine and be 
effective until changed, by mutual agree- 
ment of all the parties. 


Termination : 

(a) Upon written consent of all stock- 
holders ; 

(b) Dissolution or bankruptcy of the 
corporation ; 


(c) The lapse of all of the insurance 
policies or the happening of any other 
event which renders them without 
value; 

(d) Simultaneous death of all stock- 
holders ; 

(e) Completion of duties of trustee af- 
ter all of the stockholders except one 
shall have died; the trustee shall in 
that event return to the surviving 
stockholder all shares of stock de- 
posited hereunder, issued in the name 
of such stockholder and shall deal 
with the insurance policies insuring 
the life of such surviving stockholder 
as the corporation may dircet. 

There should be a provision in every agree- 


ment that the corporation and the stockhold- 
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ers agree from time to time to execute ad- 
ditional instruments in writing which may 
become necessary or proper for the carry- 
ing out of the intention of the agreement. 
The agreement should be binding upon the 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns 
of the stockholders. 

The business insurance trust in fine but 
it is only part of the plan and we must go 
the whole distance if we are going to serve 
our people well. We must discuss with them 
their personal insurance trust, the matter 
of making of a will, creating a living trust, 
using property other than life insurance, in 
other words take up a thorough program- 
ming of all of these matters and to do this 
thoroughly we must be in a position to 
analyze our man’s entire estate. 

He must open not only his purse strings 
but his heart strings; tell you the whole 
story and this includes intimacies of fam- 
ily affairs; tell you all about his children; 
about his wife; and you determine with 
him how best to provide for them after his 
death, taking into consideration all of the 
surrounding circumstances. 

There is no doubt that services of this 
sort are appreciated. You know from ex- 
perience and so do we that when we have 
labored, and I use the word advisedly, prop- 
erly programming a man’s estate, consulting 
with his insurance counselor, with his at- 
torney, in the preparation of a business in- 
surance trust, possibly also a living trust 
and a will, that you have made a lasting 
friend of him. He thinks a lot more of his 
insurance counselor than he did before, the 
insurance underwriter and the insurance 
company are benefited, because he has a 
higher regard for their product. 
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ROSTER OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 
WHO CONFIDED ESTATES TO TRUST 
COMPANIES 


In a display advertisement recently put 
out by the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
of Newark, N. J., there is featured a list of 
distinguished and wealthy Americans who 
have passed away and who left wills con- 
fiding their estates and trust funds to the 


eare of trust companies as trustees and 
executors. The list is an impressive one as 


demonstrating that the appointment of trust 
companies and banks as fiduciaries is the 
accepted modern way of settling estates, con- 
firmed by the judgment of the country’s most 
successful and shrewdest men of affairs. The 
roster is as follows: Howard Elliott, rail- 
road executive; H. W. Loose, Loose-Wiles 
Banking Company; Avery Hopwood, play- 
wright; T. S. Ragsdale, tobacco manufac- 
turer; Rodman Wanamaker, department 
store merchant; Judge Elbert H. Gary, steel 
magnate; Festus J. Wade, St. Louis banker; 
Chauncey M. Depew, ex-Senator and rail- 
road head; S. Davies Warfield, railroad 
president; Frank A. Munsey, newspaper pub- 
lisher; Washington A. Roebilng, builder of 
Brooklyn Bridge; W. D. Packard, autome- 
bile manufacturer; John J. Mitchell, Chicag 

banker; John Washburn, flourmiller; An- 
drew W. Preston, president, United Fruit 
Company; R. J. Reynolds, tobacco manufac- 
turer; William du Pont, powder magnate; 
J. Ogden Armour, of Armour & Company; 
James Oliver Curwood, author; Frederick F. 
Fitzpatrick, head, American Locomotive 
Company; Henry Huntington, railroad build- 
man; Victor Lawson, Chicago newspaper pub- 
lisher; W. M. Wood of American Woolen Co. 
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Follow the Line 
of Least 
Resistance 


When money is in firm demand and reserves 
are difficult to maintain, the banker is accus- 
tomed to seek relief in one or all of three ways: 
by borrowing, by selling securities, by curtailing 
loans. 


May we suggest an easy and effective way to 

supplement these remedies:: Send your collec- 

tion items to us and thus speed up the conver- 
| sion of “float” into available funds. 


Transit and collection departments in continu- 
ous day and night operation. 


All items accepted at par. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus ....... $50,000,000 
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Cutting Cable 
Costs 





Customers of the Irving Trust 
Company receive the benefit of 
savings in cable costs made pos- 
sible by the use of a private 
telegraphic code which this 
Company has supplied to its 





Irving Trust Company Building correspondent banks through- 
now being erected at 
One Wall Street, New York out th 5 world. 








This code, designed to cover every type of com- 
mercial banking transaction, is used in communica- 


tions and instructions relating to the foreign business 
of customers. 


When a customer has recurrent transactions of the 
same general nature, the Irving will arrange with its 
correspondent banks for the use of special code 


words which will effect further material reductions 
in cable charges. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IRvING TRusST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


{ 
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REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT FROM 
THE TRUST COMPANY’S STANDPOINT 


SETTING UP AN EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION AND OBLIGATIONS OR PRACTICES 
TO BE AVOIDED 


M. W. Mc CARTY 
Vice-President and Trust Officer of Strong and Mac Naughton Trust Company, Portland, Ore. 





(Eprror’s Nore: Jn the following article Mr. McCarty directs attention to the fact that 
trust companies very often do not give the same degree of intelligent attention to the 
handling of real property that they give to personal property, due largely to the lack of 
adequate organization and knowledge of land values. The subject is of general interest 
to corporate fiduciaries because of the increasing volume of real estate and property 
assets committed to their care under living trusts and testamentary appointments.) 


ERE in the West our wealth has come 

chiefly from the development of our 

natural resources and from the in- 
crements in land values as population has 
increased. An examination of the inventories 
of estates probated west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains discloses that “land” is the most fre- 
quently noted item in the schedule of assets. 
Real property has potential values which 
may be realized if treated as a going busi- 
ness and intelligently managed. Intrusted to 
organizations equipped to render such expert 
service, land, either raw or improved, will 
eventually possess the individuality of suc- 
cess instead of being only acreage on tne 
map or a number on the street. 


Management as Applied to City Real Estate 

“Property Management” from the trust 
company’s standpoint means the scientific de- 
velopment of real property so as to insure 
an adequate continuous income to the client. 
As applied to city real estate, the term, 
among other things, includes: 

Preliminary consultations with owner as 
to type of building, rentals and operating 
costs. 

Advisory conferences with architects. 

Procurement of financial assistance. 

Negotiation of leases and rental agree- 
ments. 

Collection of rentals. 

Supervision of upkeep and repairs. 

Employment and superintendence of nec- 
essary help. 

Benefit of quantity purchasing of supplies. 

Analytical insurance service. 

Payment of fixed charges, taxes, interest, 
etc., from income. 


Disbursement of balances under a flexible 
system. 

Advantage of extensive statistical infor- 
mation. : 

Consultation service on all property prob- 
lems. 

The proper performance of such services 
requires a rather expensive array of talent. 
The minimum personnel requirement is a 
staff of five trained men: A capable execu- 
tive; a business engineer; a rental expert; 
an operation and maintenance specialist and 
an accountant. This is a skeleton crew about 
which a well organized property manage- 
ment department may be built. With the in- 
erease of business and the attendant multi- 
plicity of problems, it becomes advisable to 
make a further division of labor placing the 
burdens on junior departments, each of which 
is a complete unit in itself yet which must 
cooperate and coordinate with every other 
department if satisfactory results are to be 
accomplished. 


Executive Department 

It is preferable to have at the head of this 
department a general officer of the trust 
company. He should have sufficient help to 
relieve him of minor and petty details ordi- 
narily encountered in routine administra- 
tion. His energies should be devoted to the 
more important duties of making judicious 
selection of clients and a careful considera- 
tion as to what business should be accepted 
or refused. It is in the executive depart- 
ment where the rules and principles of con- 
ducting the business are promulgated. Here 
ways and means are devised for the produc. 
tion of profitable business. Results are 
achieved by carefully prepared programs of 
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constructive advertising through the agency 
of newspapers, signboards, institutional news 
letters, and printed folders mailed with 
monthly statements. Contacts with owners 
by the trust company officials and the culti- 
vation of good-will and confidence of the 
lawyers, realtors and other substantial busi- 
ness men assist in building up a desirable 
clientele. The best source of business is, of 
course, the client whose property has been 
satisfactorily handled. 


Development Department 

A business engineer should have charge 
of this department. His assistants should 
include such specialists as a consulting archi- 
tect, cost analysts and statisticians, as it is 
here that plans are formulated to develop 
real property to its maximum income possi- 
bilities. This department must solve the 
problems presented by building codes, which, 
though beneficial to the public at large, are 
a source of despair to the individual pror- 
erty owners. Industrial surveys are pre- 
pared; types of buildings proposed; archi- 
tectural plans checked; construction and 
operating costs analyzed. Making appraisals 
of land, improvements or leases are most im- 
portant functions of this branch of the prop- 
erty management department. It is vital to 
have competent appraisers, temperamentally 
not given to great enthusiasms or undue de- 
pressions, whose knowledge of property val- 
ues is based on hard facts and not random 
guesses. Encompassed in the activities of 
this department is the outside employment of 
recognized realtors in the liquidation of 
properties and joint action with them where 
there are possibilities of constructive devel- 
opment. 


Rental Department 

This department should be under the di- 
rection of a capable rental manager who 
should also act as a junior executive. This 
unit demands the services of men who have 
had considerable leasing experience to mini- 
mize the risks of renting too low and losing 
client’s money or too high and losing tenants. 
The rental market is keenly competitive and 
prospective tenants must be sought out. It 
is essential for the rental agents to realize 
that floor space is merchandise and that shoe 
leather, salesmanship and service make it 
profitable. Salesmanship connotes that rare 
judgment in laying out the space best suited 
to the needs of a tenant, resourcefulness in 
anticipating future requirements and clos- 
ing a lease agreement fair to both lessor and 
lessee. Efficient, courteous service is the 
pacifier that keeps the tenant satisfied and 


develops in him a desire to locate his busi- 
ness associates in the same building. 


Operating and Maintenance Department 

A man trained in the school of experience 
should superintend this department because 
a thorough knowledge of the duties to be per- 
formed in the department are gained largely 
through actual practice. He and his assist- 
ants should attend to all matters involving 
the operation of the properties, purchasing 
of supplies, employment and supervision of 
necessary help, repair and upkeep of build- 
ings and equipment. The responsibilities 
placed on this department are many and ex- 
acting. Purchasing of material and supplies 
in great quantities results in substantial sav- 
ings, and in many of our larger cities this 
is accomplished through the media of the 
local branches of the National Association of 
Building owners and managers. Building su- 
perintendents, custodians, managers, and en- 
gineers are selected with the greatest of care, 
particular attention being given to their re- 
spective qualifications and they in turn, are 
held liable for the continuity of operation 
and calibre of service required to satisfy and 
hold tenants. The employees are trained to 
be polite and attentive to the tenants and, 
above all, to their customers and clientele. 
In the matter of repairs, replacements, al- 
terations and remodeling a thorough tech- 
nical knowledge of the building trades and 
close contact with material men are essentia! 
if economies are to be effected. Requests for 
repairs and service complaints are made daily 
to this department. Courteous consideration, 
prompt service, and necessary corrective 
measures if applied immediately, keep the 
good will of the tenants and minimize the 
vacancy hazard. 


Accounting Department 

The accounting department supervised by 
an auditor and manned by a group of book- 
keepers, cashiers, accountants, statisticians 
and collectors, is by no means the least im- 
portant adjunct of the property management 
department. It has been truthfully said that 
“Many buildings would not be constructed if 
the owners had a knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good accounting practice for their 
property.” A clear reflection of the net re- 
turn on the investment is obtained only when 
the proper set-ups are prepared taking into 
consideration operating costs, taxes, insur- 
ance, depreciation, obsolescence, retirement 
of borrowed capital, vacancy reserve, and 
other items incidental to property account- 
ing. Compilation of data used in tax re- 
turns, adjustment of assessments, segrega- 
tion of principal, income and interest items, 


no 
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preparation of payrolls and prompt settle- 
ment of bills are among the many duties of 
this branch. Periodical statements of cash 
receipts and disbursements are rendered and 
from these are tabulated the statistical re- 
ports. A standardized arrangement of han- 
dling rental accounts and efficient methods 
for making collections devolve upon the ac- 
counting department. Many owners are of 
the absentee type and to insure regular re- 
mittances to them it is necessary to install 
a comprehensive tickler card system. 

Supplementing those branches of the de- 
partment briefly outlined above must be the 
outside employment of competent legal ad- 
visers on the many perplexing problems of 
law presented; the services of insurance ex- 
perts in analyzing the requirements as t9 
fire, public liability and the several lines of 
insurance coverage; the assistance of con- 
sulting architects, investment counselors, 
mortgage specialists and others. 

Two Widely Separated Fields of Property 

Management 

There are two large but widely separated 
fields of property management business. One 
comprises business, commercial and indus- 
trial properties; the other, housing properties 
such as residences, flats, bungalow courts, 
apartments and hotels. Each requires a dif- 
ferent type of management organization with 
its own particularly trained personnel. Hither 
of the two classifications may be handled 
profitably when dealt with separately but it 
is difficult to synchronize them to the best 
advantage of the client or the trust company. 
However, a strict adherence to this policy of 
handling the one type to the exclusion of the 
other is not possible in the management of a 
group of properties under a single ownership 
or in an estate. Business derived through 
testamentary appointments is generally very 
welcome, yet there are features about it 
which often make it not particularly de- 
sirable. A preliminary conference with the 
property owner before the preparation of the 
clauses in his will pertaining to his property 
management affairs will eliminate many of 
the difficulties which are ordinarily encoun- 
tered by the trustee. Otherwise, the delays 
occasioned by probate laws, unusually re- 
strictive clauses in the will, and loosely 
drawn provisions directing the disposition of 
the real property all handicap the depart- 
ment in discharging the duties reposed in it 
by the testator. 


Interesting Phases of Property Management 

Now that we have an idea of the neces- 
Sary machinery and the classes of material 
to work with let us consider the procedure 
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that is generally followed in the scientific 
development and management of property 
and delve into some of its interesting phases. 

Before final acceptance of a parcel of real 
property for management it is often a wise 
precaution to obtain a complete title report. 
Without such a certificate, rightful owner- 
ship, contingent interests and the status of 
liens may not be clearly understood. This 
is followed by a survey to fix boundary lines 
and location of improvements on the prop- 
erty. Inventories and appraisals should then 
be secured to establish values. Next comes 
the preparation and execution of a memo- 
randum agreement which outlines the duties 
to be performed by the property management 
department and which contains the usual 
clauses saving the trust company harmless 
from damage claims or judgments arising 
from the operation of the client’s property 
A more formal management contract is un- 
necessary and inadvisable except when deal- 
ing with corporations or associations whose 
directorates or governing bodies are subject 
to change. The management arrangement 
should be left open and the privilege of ter- 
mination afforded either party. Failure to 
give good service or obtain results should 
be sufficient reason for immediate dismissal 
of the managing agent; and on the other 
hand, the managing company should be ina 
position to rid itself promptly of a client who 
expects sharp trades, encourages question- 
able tenancies, or refuses to cooperate. How- 
ever, where the relationship of the client 
and trust company is one of trustor and trus- 
tee, rather than principal and agent, the 
management contract is generally embodied 
in the trust agreement itself, and is quite 
specific in its terms. This is done usually 
because the rights of and duties toward bene- 
ficiaries are involved. 

There are numerous methods employed in 
making business property productive. The 
most commonly practiced are (1) improving, 
(2) leasing, (3) liquidating, and (4) a com- 
bination of any two or all three of the above. 
A brief discussion of each may be of some 
value: 

Improving Property 

The profit or increment that comes from 
realty investment essentially comes out of 
the land side of the venture. The function 
of any commercial building is to make the 
land productive. It bears to the land it oc- 
cupies the same relation a machine does to 
a factory’s production. From the day the 
building is completed its capital worth be- 
gins to disappear, partly from wear and 
tear but chiefly from the structure becoming 
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obsolete. The ratio of building cost to land 
value should not exceed 5 to 1. If the ratio 
can be kept lower the chances for profit are 
better, provided, of course, the land is well 
situated. 

The pressure of mounting taxes, interest 
charges and assessments for municipal im- 
provements furnish an incentive to owners to 
improve idle property and thereby produce 
the necessary income to cover these expendi- 
tures. There is a growing tendency to erect 
the so-called “one-story taxpayer” type of 
building which serves as a temporary expedi- 
ent to meet the carrying charges imposed on 
non-income producing properties. This tem- 
porary building to which there is a general 
and widespread objection because it detracts 
from the beauty and dignity of its more im- 
posing neighbors, is a logical result of cir- 
cumstances and a necessity in many in- 
stances. When a more propitious time ar- 
rives, this structure may be wrecked and in 
its place a substantial building built if the 
rental market warrants it. In the case of 
all temporary structures it is a wise fore- 
thought to include in all leases specific can- 
cellation clauses in the event of sale, ground 
lease or erection of a new building on sixty 
or ninety days’ notice allowing graduated 
damages to the tenant or tenants for cancel- 
lation. 

Leasing Methods 

The “spotlight” position in real property 
development is held by “leasing methods.” 
The particular form in which a lease should 
be drawn depends on many attendant circum: 
stances affecting both the property owner and 
the tenant. To the lessor a long term lease 
at a fixed rental may prove disastrous be- 
cause of constantly enhanced ground values 
and resultant increase in taxes, mounting 
fuel and maintenance costs, and the loss of 
opportunity to obtain more desirable and 
profitable tenancy. On the other hand, to the 
lessee the longest term of lease obtainable 
is generally most desirable so that he can 
amortize the investment he has tied up in 
(1) establishing his business in the new lo- 
cation, (2) the cost of fixtures, equipment, 
remodeling and alterations, and (3) the ex- 
pense incurred in moving and loss in busi- 
ness because of transfer of location. The sat- 
isfactory adjustment and reconciliation of 
these divergent points of view often chal- 
lenge the best skill and talent of those em- 
ployed in the property management depart- 
ment. The difficulties are partially overcome 
or at least facilitated by one of the follow- 
ing means: 

First: By a lease for a specified term of 
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years, wherein the rental is figured on a 
graduated scale to equalize the rise in taxes, 
the expected growth in the general rental 
values of the district, and the production of 
a fair return on increased ground value. This 
also affords a chance to the tenant to ab- 
sorb his usual heavy initial expenditures in 
the early periods of the lease and offset the 
greater rental cost by increased trade in the 
later years. 

Second: By participation clauses which 
prorate between the lessor and lessee such 
unknown factors as tax increases, special 
improvement assessments, and certain equip- 
ment costs and installation charges. 


Third: By the use of percentage leases 
where merchandising businesses are con- 
cerned. This comparatively new departure 
from the old accepted forms of lease is be- 
coming more widespread as a means of de- 
termining the rental the merchant should 
pay. The ordinary percentage lease is based 
on a fixed percentage of the gross revenue 
derived from the tenants’ business with a 
minimum guarantee of approximately 75 per 
cent of the rental value of the store space. 
Complications will be avoided if this type of 
lease is restricted to tenants whose record of 
success extends over a period of years and 
whose stability is assured, or to widely recog- 
nized chain store organizations. This per- 
centage of turnover that various lines of 
business can afford to pay as rent varies 
from 2 per cent to 15 per cent, the amount 
depending on the type of business, the loca- 
tion, and the operating methods employed. 
Such leasing presents advantages in that the 
landlord profits by business increases and the 
tenant profits through the necessity of ac- 
curate account keeping; it promotes mutual 
understanding of problems and encourages 
the landlord to take an interest in the ten- 
ant’s business; it affords a method of cre- 
ating new shopping districts with a wider 
range of tenancy selection. It also has its 
eorresponding disadvantages since it makes 
the landlord partner in losses sustained by 
the tenant because of poor business meth- 
ods, errors and dishonesty; and property 
leased on a percentage basis cannot be fi- 
nanced so readily because of the uncertaia 
income. 


There are many other forms of rental 
agreements used which require no explana- 
tion here, such as temporary, month to 
month and short term leases with or without 
cancellation privileges and other conventional 
clauses. In passing, however, it might be in- 
teresting to observe that ground leasing of 
high valued realty is becoming more popu- 
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lar. One of the reasons is the effect of the 
Federal Income Tax Law. When an owner 
has to pay a large tax on property which 
may have to be computed on low values ex- 
istent on March 1, 19138, he finds that much 
of the inducement to sell is lost, and it is 
more economical to pay a smaller annual tax 
based on his increased income from ground 
rentals from a leasehold. 


Rental Values 

The rental value is subject to considerable 
fluctuation, depending upon the class of busi- 
ness, type of building, district, location, 
pedestrian traffic, sunny or shady street, kind 
of intersection, street grades and numerous 
other disturbing elements. There is no “rule- 
of-thumb” system of calculating the value of 
rental space. Figuring on a _ square-foot 
basis, the rental income might be arrived at 
when deciding what the return on the in- 
vestment should be, but such a computation 
is not necessarily the way of determining 
maximum rental values. For instance, one 
tenant engaged in the same line of business 
may be in a position to pay considerably more 
than his competitor in the same location. 
Furthermore, in the case of office buildings. 
a quotation of rent based on square footage 
may prove embarrassing since all tenants do 
not stop to consider the influence on rental 
values of such factors as space arrangement, 
floor levels, light-court and outside vistas, 
distance from elevator, and the like. 

It is most important that leases on any 
property be property synchronized, by this 
is meant the leases should expire at approxi- 
mately the same time. Unless this precau- 
tion .is taken the chance of securing more 
favorable leases will be lost, the sale or other 
disposition of the property may be blocked, 
and the resultant income to the owner there- 
by diminished. 

Extreme care must be used in the selec- 
tion of tenants. The tenants share to some 
extent the reputation of the landlord and 
each, in turn, takes on color from the per- 
sonality of the other. The mere ability to 
pay rent is not the sole measuring stick with 
which to gauge tenants as is exemplified by 
the consequential harm done to a reputable 
building by any dangerous tenancy such as 
promotion crooks, get-rich-quick frauds, ad- 
vertising divorce lawyers, medical quacks 
and other unsavory characters. 


Liquidating 
The property management department is 
frequently called upon to liquidate real prop- 
erty, either improved or unimproved. In this 
field the department is more than a mere 


sales agency and it is here that all of its 
phases of endeavor are brought into coordi- 
nated action. Take for example the com- 
mercial or office building which has been un- 
able to attract a buyer. Under the direction 
and guidance of the group knowledge, data 
and facilities of a properly organized prop- 
erty management department, it may be re- 
conditioned and rented and thus present an 
attractive investment to prospective purchas- 
ers. Then, assisted by multiple listing with 
outside realtors chosen on account of their 
successful records in disposing of this class 
of property, it can be and usually is sold 
at a good figure. An individual owner can 
only get action through exclusive listing, 
whereas the trust company can interest the 
attention of several brokers on the same 
piece of property for the reason that its 
property management department is a con- 
stant income feeder to those whose energies 
are devoted to the development of real prop- 
erty. The subdivision trust is a method, well 
known to trust companies, used in liquidat- 
ing large holdings of vacant or idle land on 
the outskirts of the city. 


Fees and Commissions 

However, before passing from the subject 
of sales of realty, one observation might be 
made relative to fees or commissions. When- 
ever the property management department 
assumes the liquidation of real property, it 
should be clearly understood with the client 
that a service fee of from 1 to 2 per-cent 
of the selling price will be paid by the client 
in addition to the regular sales commission 
paid to the realtor. This will enable the de- 
partment to deal with the selling agent on a 
firm basis without splitting fees and will fur- 
nish greater incentive to immediate, inten- 
sive action. The client may be hesitant in 
agreeing to pay what appears to be a double 
brokerage, but intelligent explanation of this 


service charge will quickly remove his ob- 
jections. 


When Propositions Are Loaded With 
Dynamite 

Every trust department that advertises to 
the public that it is doing a property man- 
agement business will have presented to it 
all sorts of propositions which, unless scru- 
tinized with extreme care, are loaded with 
dynamite if accepted. Management of old 
three or four story residences, once the proud 
show places of the city, which, with the 
passing of time, have dropped into the 
stage of slow decay. Vacant lots of doubt- 
ful value that have never produced anything 
except “tin cans and taxes” and mortgaged 
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to the hilt are expected to be revivified and 
produce large incomes. There is the case of 
the unfortunate buyer who comes for help 
when he finds he has purchased property on 
a slim equity and insecure income, trapped 
in the grip of delinquent taxes and default- 
ing mortgages, and faced with the possi- 
bility of a deficiency judgment collectible 
against his other assets. Old dwellings scat- 
tered around the outskirts of the city and 
which have long since passed into a state 
of disrepair, if accepted for management, can 
only bring annoyance to the department and 
undeserved censure from the owner. A spe- 
cialty or single-purpose building or business 
wherever it may be located should not be 
taken in for management unless after a care- 
ful study of the particular offering a reason- 
able chance remains for the department to 
operate it successfully and profitably. 


Some Vexatious Problems 

Unusual and vexatious problems are con- 
stantly bobbing up demanding immediate at- 
tention, such as: To what limits must or 
should a building manager go to safeguard 
an absentee tenant’s rights in case of search 
and seizure actions or replevin suits? What 
steps should be taken against annoyance from 
peddlers, canvassers, solicitors, etc.? 

In the absence of specific provisions of the 
lease or special agreement before installa- 
tion, what fixtures can be removed by the ten- 
ant from the premises? The decision cre- 
ates many trying situations where there are 
involved such items as boilers, heating ap- 
paratus, ventilating equipment, temporary 
partitions, counters, show cases, ete. 

Just how far can the management depart- 
ment go in the matter of enforcing payment 
of rentals? Changing locks or withholding 
personal property? Evictions? Often when 
confronted with such queries the department 
must cast the die and then seek justification 
for its action or suffer the consequences. 

Other frequent and disputable propositions 
that can be referred to legal or other profes- 
sional counsel for more leisurely disposition, 
are as follows: 

The necessity or advisability of carrying 
public liability insurance coverage on unim- 
proved property; the proper distribution and 
charging of expenses to principal or income 
of property where life tenants and remain- 
dermen are concerned; the allocation of dam- 
ages between owner and tenant in street 
widening ventures undertaken by the city 
and in other proceedings in the nature of 
eminent domain; the interpretation of con- 
ventional clauses of leases, contracts, etc., 
which are daily being affected by the rapid 


changes in modern ways of doing business. 

The ordinary property management fees 
ranging from 3 per cent to 5 per cent of the 
gross rentals collected on business property 
to 10 per cent on residential property are in- 
sufficient to support an efficient, well equipped 
department unless there is a considerable vol- 
ume of business on the books. Even on the 
above fee basis the property owning public 
hesitates to pay the price and then expects 
iniracles to be performed. 

Some trust companies, finding themselves 
in control of real property by reason of liv- 
ing trusts or testamentary appointments, take 
the course of least resistance and use a “hit 
and miss” policy of property management. 
This careless and desultory method of deal- 
ing with a vital subject reflects unfavorably 
on all trust companies, let alone the direct 
damage it does to the offender. It is un- 
questionably true that trust companies are 
not today giving the same intelligent atten- 
tion to the handling of real property that 
they give to personal property. They do not 
study nor do they understand the principles 
of land values as they do security values. In 
short it seems to me that many trust com- 
panies in their handling of real property 
come close to failing in their duty to their 
trusts. 

lo ate oh 
ALEXANDER GILBERT 

Alexander Gilbert, vice-chairman of the 
board of the Irving Trust Company of New 
York and avveteran member of the New York 
banking fraternity, passed away December 
20th at his home in Plainfield, N. J., at the 
age of ninety. Mr. Gilbert was associated 
with New York banking during a period of 
seventy years and one of his notable achieve- 
ments was his guiding influence as president 
of the New York Clearing House during the 
panic year of 1907. 

Mr. Gilbert began his banking career as 
teller in 1859 with the old Market Bank 
Four years later he became cashier and in 
1890 became vice-president. After merger of 
the Fulton National Bank with the Market 
National Bank in 1896 he became president 
of the consolidated Fulton and Market Na- 
tional Bank. In 1917 he was elected chair- 
man of the board and when the Fulton and 
Market was taken over by the Irving Trust 
Company he was appointed to the same po- 
sition in the trust company. In 1920 the 
Irving Trust Company was consolidated with 
the Irving National Bank when he became 
vice-chairman of the board and continued in 
that office when the Irving ational was 
converted into the Irving Trust Company. 
Mr. Gilbert was born in Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Hogress and economy 


Through Scientific Research 


WENTY years ago a Bell 

telephone subscriber in the 
United States could talk with a 
total of 5,000,000 telephones. 
Today it is possible for him to be 
connected with any one of 29,- 
000,000 telephones in this and 
other countries. This vast in- 
crease in the value of the service, 
accompanied by substantial re- 
ductions in long distance rates, is 
due chiefly to the research labor- 
atories where more than five 
thousand Bell System specialists 
and their assistants are continu- 
ally searching out ways of im- 
proving telephone service and of holding 
down its cost to the user. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock is the most widely dis- 
tributed in the world—with more than 
450,000 stockholders. No one stock- 
holder holds as much as 1% of this 
capital stock. The dividend record has 
been continuous for forty-nine years. 
The Bell System effects important econ- 
omies by manufacturing its own instru- 





ments and other supplies and by the 
ownership of patent rights and guaran- 
tees. It maintains the largest industrial 
research organization in the world. It 
renders an indispensable nation-wide 
service, making possible in this country 
inter-communication among more than 
20,000,000 telephones and more than 
119,000,000 people. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts”? \ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CoO., Jue. 


195 Broadway 





New York City 


Spinks 
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“THE GOOD THAT MEN DO LIVES AFTER THEM” 


TESTAMENTARY BEQUEST WHICH ENDURED FOR GENERATIONS 








(Epr1ror’s Note: In conducting research of probate records the publicity department 
of a trust company located in a Southern city, unearthed several unusually interesting 
wills, one of which created a perpetual trust for charitable purposes. Further investi- 
gation disclosed that, despite the vicissitudes of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, this 
bequest has survived and is siill being carried out.) 


state a man whose name, through col- 

lateral descendants, has been borne gen- 
eration after generation by leaders in the 
history of his adopted homeland. Built in 
1785, by one of the third generation, the 
ancestral home, of native red sandstone with 
facings of white brought from England, still 
stands and has remained in unbroken pos- 
session of the family to this day. Although 
fire in 1884 destroyed much of the interior, 
the exterior remains as it was originally. 
Could houses speak, many a story this one 
could tell of gay and hospitable social gath- 
erings, graced by notables; stirring tales of 
hunting and the race meet, and of horses 
that in Colonial days made track history. 


The men of this family whose names are 
writ large in the annals of the state because 
of their active participation in governmental 
and civic affairs, were known far and wide 
for their hospitality, generosity, and charit- 
ableness. This latter trait is manifested 
in the will of one of them made in 1744, 
and again in the will of another member 
which was probated in 1779. In some re- 
cent research work by the publicity depart- 
ment of a southern judiciary institution 
these old wills were discovered and because 
a clause in the latter cannot but be of in- 
terest to all connected with trust companies 
it is here quoted: 

“To the minister and vestry of Parish 
five hundred pounds sterling, in trust, for 
the use of the poorest inhabitants of said 
Parish, being honest people, to be put on 
interest and the profits to be distributed 
every year at the door of the lower church 
of said Parish on Restoration Day, when the 
testator hopes the incumbent will give them 
a prayer and sermon, not mentioning this 
bequest. This legacy to be continued for 
ever.” 

As the Parish is still an important one 
in the Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in which it is located, the inquiry 


I’ 1650 there emigrated to a Southern 





was made to ascertain whether this bequest 
was still operative. A most interesting his- 
tory was disclosed, showing that, despite 
the vicissitudes of the Revolutionary War 
and the War Between the States, after one 
hundred and fifty years the bequest is still 
in existence. 

Following the Revolutionary War the Glebe 
lands, Communion Plate and other property 
of the Episcopal Church were ordered sold 
by the State Legislature, and the fund be- 
queathed to the minister and vestry of this 
Parish was put under the direction of an 
officer of the County in which the Parish is 
located. The successive individuals holding 
this office let the money, both income and 
principal, dwindle to less than half of the 
original sum. However, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, through the efforts of two of the 
Vestrymen of that period, the fund was re- 
stored to the control of the Vestry and now 
the principal is held in trust under Court 
Order and the interest expanded by the Rec- 
tor and Vestry as occasion arises. 

By careful investment the principal has 
been increased to over $6,000 and the in- 
come is used in supplying food and medical 
supplies in needy cases; in sending persons 
to the hospital, ete. 

The history of this fund should be of 
general interest because of several aspects 
of the subject. First, it is exceptional in 
being a perpetual trust, or to use the words 
in the clause of the will, “This legacy is to 
be continued for ever.” To trust companies 
it affords another shining example of the 
disadvantages of individual trustees even 
though they be country officers. Had trust 
companies existed the shrinkage would not 
have occurred. Lastly, it is a monument to 
the fidelity and business acumen of the Ves- 
trymen of this particular Episcopal Church 
and to their successors; but not all individu- 
als can be Vestrymen of an Episcopal Church 
and not all Vestrymen are as inherently 
fiduciaries as the Vestrymen of this Parish 
have proven to be. 
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MINIMIZING TRUSTEE’S RISK IN RETAINING UNAUTHORIZED 
SECURITIES 


One of the most scholarly and instructive 
addresses at the recent Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference was that presented by A. Holt 
Roudebush, vice-president of the Mississippi 
Valley Merchants State Trust Company of 
St. Louis on the subject of “Responsibility 
of the Trustee in Retaining Securities Re- 
ceived from the Estate.” His discussion was 
mainly directed to trustee’s responsibility in 
retaining securities that are received in trust 
estates and which are not legally authorized 
as trust investments in the state in which 
the estate is administered. The difficulties 
confronting trustees are increased when the 
trust instrument contains no provision or is 
silent on the subject of retaining non-legal 
securities. Mr. Roudebush dwelt upon the 
fact that there are but six states which have 
laws specifically relating to retention of se- 
curities and in view of numerous court deci- 
sions suggested a number of measures that 
may be advocated to minimize the risk in- 
curred by the trustee in retaining unauthor- 
ized securities. On this phase he said: 


First: Get your lawmakers to pass a law 
authorizing retention. Point out to them 
that most men in turning their property over 
to trustees are ignorant of the fact thac 
some part of much or all of their property 
may, under the law, have to be sold, pos- 
sibly at a sacrifice, and converted into se- 
curities which may yield substantially less 
income; that in consequence the ignorant 
testator is misled and innocent and helpless 
beneficiaries may suffer; that men who are 
willing to entrust their property to trustees 
are generally willing to leave it to the good 
faith and discretion of these trustees to de- 
termine when the property should be con- 
verted and if they knew the law, they would, 
in the great majority of cases, expressly 
authorize retention by their trustees; that 
such a law could do no harm but much good 
in enlarging trustees’ discretion in the man- 
agement of trust estates and yet leaving 
them responsible for its abuse. 


“Second: Where possible, get the creator 
of the trust to insert in the instrument a 
provision authorizing retention. 

“Third: Unless required by the terms of 
the instrument, do not accept unauthorized 
securities for the trust estate. If you are 
entitled to cash, take nothing else. 

Fourth: When the estate is received, de- 
termine at once which of the securities are 
unauthorized. Examine the will carefully as 


to power to retain; also your statute, if 
any. If in doubt on any law point, con- 
sult counsel. Begin at once the investiga- 
tion of the unauthorized securities and make 
it thorough and complete. Provide yourself 
with competent men and modern facilities 
for such investigation. Learn the funda- 
mental facts about the securities, the nature 
of the business in which it is engaged, the 
condition of that industry in general, the 
condition of the company and its relative 
position with reference to others in the same 
line, financial structure, past record of earn- 
ings and dividends and the general charac- 
ter of the company’s management. Consult 
others who are disinterested and specially 
qualified to judge the particular security. 
Report the results of your investigation and 
your recommendations to your trust invest- 
ments committee and reach a decision as to 
your course of action. Notify the benefi- 
ciaries, including guardians of incompetent 
ones and if possible obtain expressions of 
their approval or their opinions. Keep full 
minutes and files showing your course 
throughout. 

Remember that diligent attention, good 
faith, and the exercise of honest judgment 
on considered facts afford the best insurance 
against the risk of loss. The courts never 
convict trustees for mere errors of judg- 
ment.” 


Former Ambassador to Mexico and Mrs. 
Dwight W. Morrow have jointly created a 
trust fund of $1,000,000 for the benefit of 
their daughter Anne, who is the wife of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Members of the Bank Stock Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York have agreed upon a 
plan for organizing a clearing house to fa- 
cilitate the handling of bank and trust com- 
pany stock, the volume of which has steadily 
increased. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
an initial quarterly dividend of $1 on new 
$20 par stock, placing this stock on a $4 
annual basis, equivalent to $20 on the old 
$100 par stock. 

Stockholders of the Textile National Bank 
and the Industrial Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia have approved a plan for consoli- 
dating the institutions under the name of 
the Industrial Trust Company. J. Edward 
Schneider, president of the Industrial Trust, 
continues in that capacity. 
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ACCUMULATIONS UNDER TRUSTS IN PERPETUITY FOR 
PHILANTHROPIC OR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
TRUST DEPOSIT TO YIELD THOUSANDFOLD RETURN 


F. J. BRICKWEDEL 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 





N my own experience, as a trust officer, 

not a few of my quandaries have centered 

around novel trusts and novel escrows, 
but the most interesting situations I have 
encountered arose in trusts about which 
there was but little, if any, novelty. In con- 
sequence, the dilemma that I now face is 
that the most novel trust I have handled has 
not been the most interesting, nor has the 
most interesting trust been the most novel. 


A Peculiar Trust Deposit Account 


I have in mind, however, an outstandingly 
novel trust in which some interest was mani- 
fested by those in our organization who 
have dealt with it. This trust is expressed 
only by our written certificate in evidence 
of the deposit with my company of a rela- 
tively small sum, considerably less than 
$100, subject to trusts and conditions that 
require substantially that this sum remain 
on deposit with the savings department of 
my company, or its successors, until the said 
sum through its accumulations shall have 
increased one thousandfold; or if the rule 
pertaining to savings deposits shall not per- 
mit the accumulation of so large a sum in 
our savings department, then my company, 
or its successors, shall retain in its savings 
department the maximum amount permis- 
sible and deposit the balance in its name in 
other savings banks selected by my company, 
or its successors; provided, however, that my 
company, or its successors, shall not be ac- 
countable or responsible for any loss of said 
funds which may be sustained by reason of 
a deposit thereof with other savings banks 
legally authorized as such to do business 
in this state. 

The said deposit further provides that 
when its accumulations, wherever deposited, 
Shall have increased one thousandfold, the 
trustee shall pay over to the State Univer- 
sity which is specified in our certificate the 
entire amount in its hands, and the govern- 
ing body of the university shall invest and 
reinvest the said sum in investments legal 





for savings banks until approximately three 
hundred and thirty five (3835) years shall 
have elapsed after the creation of the trust. 
From and after the lapse of that period the 
university shall use the income of the trust 
fund so accumulated for the maintenance of 
the university. Our certificate which was 
issued in several counterparts bears the writ- 
ten agreement of the university to the terms 
of the certificate. 


New Legal Point on Accumulations 


Philanthropic trusts are unusual, but the 
pronounced novelty about this one lay in 
the manner of its creation. The trustor dealt 
with us not directly, but through his legal 
counsel, at whose request we informed the 
university of the terms of the trust proposed 
for its benefit by a person who did not de- 
sire his name known; that the creator of the 
trust was said to be aware of the provisions 
of our constitution and statutes against ac- 
cumulations, but claimed, first, that he was 
the only person interested in the trust and 
for that reason the inhibitions would not 
apply; and secondly, that the inhibitions of 
the constitution and statutes applied to the 
accumulations for the benefit of individuals 
and not for a public institution, like a state 
university. 

The university accepted the donation ia 
the form in which it was proposed. There- 
upon in the creation of the trust no declara- 
tion or agreement of any kind was executed 
by the trustor, nor was his name disclosed 
in the certificate which we issued. This mode 
of procedure was indeed novel, and from it 
can be drawn the interesting inference that 
the trust was created without any thought 
of self-adulation on the part of the trustor. 
The position taken by him with reference to 
the constitution and laws of this state in re- 
lation to his trust, followed by the benefi- 
ciary’s acceptance of the donation in the 
form in which it was offered, might be made 
the. subject of an interesting discussion from 
a legal standpoint. 
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An Alluring Prospect 

While each of us knows, or can easily 
verify the growth that would be attained over 
any specified period of any given amount 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, compounded semi-annually, it 
will aid us in visualizing the results calcu- 
lated in the instant case if we will consider 
each dollar deposited in the creation of the 
trust as equivalent to $1,000 about 175 years 
thereafter, and approximately $355,000 at 
the time that the income will become avail- 
able to the beneficiary. 

While the donation is clearly calculated 
to benefit posterity in the seemingly far dis- 
tant future, the period of accumulation may 
constitute but a short span in the life of our 
country, and during that period the whole 
fund with its accumulations will be em- 
ployed in the same manner as any other 
moneys deposited with the savings bank or 
banks that may hold it. Trusts in perpetu- 
ity, although permissible for charitable pur- 
poses, if I correctly understand our law, 
have not frequently come under my obser- 
vation. But wherever the scheme of such a 
trust requires the accumulation of income 
for periods beyond lives in being and such 
accumulation is legally permissible, unless I 
extend my imagination too far, the trustees’ 
deposits arising therefrom should prove al- 
luring indeed to any savings bank because of 
the enormous future growth of its deposit 
line which such trust accounts would assure. 
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ALLOCATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS 

In a recent issue of Trust COMPANIES 
appeared an article entitled “Some Recent 
Developments in the Law of Trusts,” in 
which Professor George C. Bogert referred 
to the Massachusetts rule governing alloca- 
tion of stock dividends and stated that the 
Massachusetts “court has long since departed 
from it and swung around towards the Penn- 
sylvania rule, in which the source of the 
dividend and not its form is considered.” 
Professor Bogert cited Old Colony Trust 
Company vs. Jameson, 256 Mass., 152. 

The trust officer of one of the largest bank- 
ing institutions in Boston has sent a commu- 
nication to Trust CoMPANIES in which he 
suggests that a further review of the de- 
cision in Old Colony Trust Company Us. 
Jameson, shows that it does not change the 
Massachusetts rule, but that, as stated in 
the 1928 edition of Loring’s “A Trustee’s 
Handbook,’ pages 167 and 168, the Massa- 
chusetts rule is still as originally laid down 
in the ease of Minot vs. Paine, 99 Mass. 101, 
as follows: “A simple rule is to regard cash 
dividends, however large, as income, and 
stock dividends, however made, as capital.” 

The trust oficer says: “As stated by the 
court in the Jameson ease, the distribution 
of slectric Bond and share Company stock 
which had been held in the treasury of the 
General Electric Company was not a true 
stock dividend. Such dividends have consis- 
tently been treated by the Massachusetts 
courts as ‘cash dividends, the court differen 
tiating between the actual distri- 
bution of assets which a corpora- 
tion holds in its treasury and the 
distribution of a ’“ue stock dividend 


which does not involve the actual 
distribution. 
“In the Jameson case the cour 


specifically states that the dividend 
in question was not a stock dividend 
properly so-called. When the Gen- 
eral Electric Company distributed 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
stock ‘it left the corporation poorer 
by what was given to the stock- 
holders.’ The case is the same as 
though the corporation had accumu- 
lated a considerable number of Lio- 
erty bonds and had _ distributed 
them to the stockholders in lieu of 
‘ash. This, of course is vastly dif- 
ferent from the capitalization of 









New branch bank building recently completed 
for the National City Bank of New York in the 
heart of the financial and business district of 


Buenos Aires, Argentine. Atop this building is 
the largest airship beacon in South America. 


surplus and the concurrent issuance 
of new shares leaving the corporate 
assets intact and the shareholder’s 
equitable ownership unchanged.” 
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Harry A. Franck, in his book, ALL ABOUT 
GOING ABROAD, says of A. B. A. Cheques: 
“They command real prestige in all parts of 
the world and bring the holder unusual cour- 
tesies and consideration from foreignbanks.’’ 

Appreciation of this extra attention creates 
good-will for the bank whose name appears 
on the cheques. Why not take advantage of 
this by recommending to your customers 
A. B. A. Cheques—the cheques that bear 
your bank’s name? 

A. B. A. Cheques were established by the 
American Bankers Association to provide 
banks with a travel cheque of their own 
which would enjoy universal acceptance. 
Certified by Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, A. B. A. Cheques are accepted by 
banks, hotels, shops, ticket offices, and tour- 
ist agencies throughout the world. The fact 
that more than 60,000,000 cheques have 
been negotiated during the past 20 years 
attests to the degree of their acceptance. 

Build good-will for your bank by selling 
A. B. A. Cheques bearing your bank’s name. 


A. B. A. 
CHEQUES 


ACCEPTED EVERYWHERE 
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To Banks and Trust (Companies... 





(pF respectfully call your attention to Delaware’s 

favorable tax laws and our willingness to cooper- 
ate with any out-of-state bank or trust company which 
finds it expedient to solve any of its customers’ tax 
problems through the services of a trust company 
located in Delaware. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ Advantages of Delaware for Trusts and 
Custodianship Accounts” 


WILMINGTON TRUST COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





CaPITAI $4,000,000 
SuRPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PRorits....... 10,700,000 
Peasonat. Trust FUNDS............... 115,000,000 


a A a 


DIRECTORS 


Henry J. BalLey Pierre S. pu Pont Epmunp MircHELL 
JosepH BancRoFrtT A. B. Rosert H. Ricuarps 
Tuomas F. Bayarp x ; Haro.p S. Scuuttr 
Joun Biccs ot J Haran G. Scotr 
Geo. P. BissELL GeorceE R. HoFFECKER Henry P. Scorr 

W. S. Carpenter, Jr. TILGHMAN JOHNSTON Wiuiam F. SELLERS 
CuarLes CopELAND Rosert D. Kemp CALEB M. SHEWARD 
A. Fe.ix pu Pont Cuar.es C. Kurtz = cig SMITH 
Evucene E. pu Pont Wa tter J. Larrp F 6g Berea 
Henry B. pu Pont Wituam T. Lynam i th Tieneein 

H. F. pu Pont James C. McComs Tuomas W. WiLson 
IRENEE DU Pont Frank A. McHucu James P. WINCHESTER 
Lammort bu Pont J. Warren MARSHALL Witiram A. WortH 
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DISCUSSION AS TO DANGEROUS INCIDENTS IN' CONNECTION 
WITH LAWS AND RULINGS AGAINST PERPETUITIES 


Unusual interest and discussion among 
trust officers was stimulated by the article 
in a recent issue of TrRusT CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine entitled “Four Out of Five Have Per- 
petuities,” in which McCune Gill, vice-presi- 
dent of the Title Insurance Corporation of 
St. Louis, sounded a warning note as to 
hazards which grow out of varying state 
laws and court interpretations of rules 
against perpetuities in the creation of testa- 
mentary, living, investment and insurance 
trusts. Among the letters received by Mr. 
Gill was the following from the vice-presi- 
dent of a Wisconsin trust company: 


“My attention is drawn to your very in- 
teresting and suggestive article in recent 
issue of Trust ComPpaANIEs. I note that 
you regard a trust set up for a term of ten 
years for the testator’s adult sons, with dis- 
tribution to them at the end of the term, 
as void under Chapter 341 Wisconsin laws 
of 1927; although the income is payable to 
the three adult sons during the period of the 
trust. 

“T am not convinced that I agree with you; 
and in fact, as house counsel of this com- 
pany, habitually advise the acceptance of 
trusts with this vice—if it is a vice. Our 
statute as amended by the chapter referred 
to authorizes the restraint of alienation, in 
real or personal property, for life or lives in 
being plus thirty years. 

“In the case of Kopmeier’s will, 113 Wis. 
233, it was held under a statute limiting re- 
straint to two lives plus twenty-one years 
that: ‘No term not exceeding twenty-one 
years is prohibited. To say that twenty-one 
years can be a longer period than the con- 
tinuance of two lives and twenty-one years is 
to assert that one of its parts can be greater 
than the whole, the falsity of which is axio- 
matic in law as in mathematics.’ 

“It appears to me that such a trust as you 
describe in your article is entirely effective 
in Wisconsin. There is, however, a joker 
in our statute which has given me no little 
concern. Prior to 1927 the rule against re- 
straint limited two lives in being plus twen- 
ty-one years (section 230.50). This statute 
was so amended by the legislation to which 
you refer as to extend the rule to life or 
lives in being plus thirty years. 

“Section 230.17, consistently with the old 
law, limited successive life estates to two 
persons in being at the creation thereof and 
provided that all subsequent life estates 


should be void and the remainder should im- 
mediately take effect. If therefore the trust 
offered is for the benefit of four persons; 
lawfully limited as to its duration; but pro- 
vides that in the event of the death of either, 
his share shall pass to the others. Here 
would seem to be a conflict between the two 
sections. The term of the trust is entirely 
legitimate; but the succession of life estates 
is obnoxious to the statute. 

“Prior to 1925 it was settled in this state 
that there was no rule against restraint of 
alienation in respect of personal property. 
Becker vs. Chester, 115 Wis. 90. By chapter 
487 of the laws of 1925 it is provided that 
‘Limitations of future or contingent inter- 
ests in personal property are subject to the 
rules prescribed in relation to future estates’ 
in real property.’ 

“TIT am very glad that you have taken this 
opportunity of so ingeniously and skillfully 
eautioning officers charged with the accep- 
tance of trusis against the dangerous inci- 
dents treated in your article. Among other 
benefits which your article may be expected 
to confer is the direction of attention to a 
considerate review of and perhaps restate- 
ment of the statutes.” 

Mr. Gill replied to this communication as 
follows: 


“It might be that you are correct in say- 
ing that a Wisconsin court will not follow 
the logic of the California court. Still I 
think there is some element of danger. The 
California decision was by Court of Appeals 
and I understand a further appeal has been 
taken to the Supreme Court. Their idea is 
that in any state copying the New York law 
and subsequently changing it by an addition 
of a gross period, it is unconstitutional for 
such gross period to be longer than twenty- 
one years. This is because the constitution 
of the state says that no perpetuity shall be 
allowed and this means the common law pe- 
riod. Hence, the twenty-five-year law being 
longer than twenty-one years was held void 
in California and the thirty-year law in Wis- 
econsin would also be held void. Your men- 
tion of the conflicting sections was very in- 
teresting and I think will probably result in 
trouble unless you get both sections har- 
monized at your next legislature. It might 
be well also to consider the constitutional 
provisions that obtain. 

“Your mention of uniform laws on this 
subject causes me to express the belief that 
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it is much better to return to the common 
law period than to go over to the New York 
period as you have partially done. There 
should also be a statute, however, similar to 
the one in Georgia and England, which pro- 
vides that if there be an infraction of the 
rule it will only avoid that part of the trust 
that is at fault and will have no effect on 
that part within the legal period.” 


ADEQUATE SUPPORT IN ESTABLISHING 
NEW TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


An excellent paper on the need of proper 
equipment and financial support in the es- 
tablishment of trust department facilities 
was presented at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Wyoming Bankers Association, 
by J. M. Garrett, trust officer of the Stock 
Growers National Bank of Cheyenne. He 
said in part: 

“One of our main tasks in Cheyenne has 
been to educate the public to understand the 
benefits of such service, and also to actually 
teach them the functions of such a depart- 
ment. Soon after we started our depart- 
ment a customer of ours—a college graduate 
—inquired for the trust officer, and the in- 
terview brought out the fact that he wanted 
us to trust him for an unsecured loan of 
$300. 

“Organizing a trust department meets a 
real public necessity, for there is no one that 
could qualify better to act in trust capacities 
than a financial institution with a properly 
trained personnel and a properly equipped 
department. On the other hand, we are 
accepting great responsibilities, and facing a 
possibility of lean years. It is a problem 
to be given very serious consideration from 
all angles by each bank contemplating such 
a department; then, if it is decided to take 
the step, be sure to go right into it full force, 
for trust service will not be satisfactory to 
either of you or to the public if you try to 
let it grow on you and endeavor to handle 
it the cheapest and easiest way possible until 
it is an a paying basis. In our experience 
we prepared ourselves first and went into 
it in that manner—not spending money fool- 
ishly, but not hesitating to spend it where 
it looked best to do so, also allowing our 
trust officer to devote his entire time to 
building up the department, and now I can 
say that we do not regret taking the step.” 





Edward W. Russell, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Bank of America, N. A., 
of New York, has been made vice-president. 
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BANKING SERVICE DE LUXE FOR 
MOTORISTS 


The Citizens National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Terre Haute, Ind., does not require 
its customers who own automobiles to leave 
their cars in order to conduct their routine 
business with that bank. The arrangement 
of their building made it possible to install 
a teller’s wicket in one of the casement win- 
dows facing a court on the north side of the 
building. Traffic through this court is rout- 
ed one way. The motor-depositor simply 
drives up to the window, hands in his check 
or his deposit book and within a few mv- 
ments receives his cash or credit and de- 
parts. To guard against inclement weather 
an awning is lowered over the space occu- 
pied by the teller’s window. The service has 
become so popular that the main prublem 
now is that of handling the strings of auto- 
mobilists awaiting service. 





The Citizens National Bank and Trust Company 

of Terre Haute, Ind. has installed a special win- 

dow where motorists may conduct their bank- 
ing without leaving their cars. 





The Title & Trust Company of Portland, 
Ore., has printed in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution the last will and testament of Dr. 
Frank Crane, the widely known essayist and 
humanitarian, in which the Bank of Italy cf 
San Francisco is named as executor. 
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CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


In the high tide of personal achievement 
and to all evidences in the very prime of 
life and vigor, the sudden death of Chellis 
A. Austin, president of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, came as a profound 
shock to his associates and to the members 
of the New York banking and trust company 
community. But a few hours before his 
death at 8 o’clock on the morning of Friday, 
December 13th, he stood before an audience 
of life insurance presidents in annual assem- 
bly at the Astor Hotel and delivered an ad- 
dress in which he reviewed the broadening 
aspects of our economic life, visioning the 
future of this country that must renew faith 
and confidence. Having been one of the 
group of eminent bankers and financiers who 
came together to stabilize the Stock Market 
when chaos seemed imminent, his valedic- 
tory address gave true accent to the fine 
spirit with which the New York financial 
leaders met and mastered one of the greatest 
crises in American financial history. 

Mr. Austin’s career and character bore all 
the imprints of a master man, of a life de- 
voted to high ideals and service. He rose 
to the pinnacle of responsibility in the bank- 
ing and trust company field without any of 
the artifices of self-seeking. The secret of 
his success, both as a man and as a banker, 
were the qualities of friendliness and of 
sincerity. 3arely two months before his 
death Mr. Austin addressed the united staff 
of the Equitable Trust Company, following 
the merger with the Seaboard National Bank. 
His words of greeting were simple and the 
impression which he conveyed is well ex- 
pressed by one of his hearers who said: “His 
words were so full of sincerity that we be- 
lieve every member of the staff felt as we 
did, as though he were talking to each one 
individually.” 

Mr. Austin was the type of man who prac- 
ticed the creed that in order to acquire re- 
sponsibility it is necessary to begin at the 
bottom, to welcome hardships and to per- 
form every task, no matter how humble, 
with absolute painstaking attention to detail. 
He knew what it was to labor in the ranks, 
to work from early dawn to late night, not 
so much with an eye to compensation as a 
desire to do his job to his own satisfaction. 
He knew the value of an educational back- 
ground and managed to attend primary 
schools as well as college. He was born in 
West Berkshire, Vt., in 1876 and through 
his life he 


‘sarried something of the rigor 


and qualities that are associated with Ver- 
mont upbringing. He attended public schools 
in Canton, N. Y., which is also his last rest- 
ing place. From thence he came to St. Law- 
rence University and completed his college 
career in Columbia in the year of 1898. 

Mr. Austin’s first job was as a messenger 
boy in a New York brokerage house. The 
atmosphere was not entirely to his liking 
and we find him next as clerk in the office 
of the president of the Erie Railroad. Dur- 
ing this stage of his career it seemed as if 
his career would be devoted to railroading. 
He was next detailed as night yard clerk 
at Hornell, N. Y. He became night yard 
master, then joined the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and completed his railroad experience 
as train master of that road’s Jersey City 
terminal. 

The lure of finance and banking was in 
his blood. In 1911, at the age of 35, after 
giving up railroading, he secured employ- 
ment with the Columbia Trust Company of 
New York, as a solicitor for new business. 
This was really the beginning of his great 
life work. He organized a credit depart- 
ment for the Columbia Trust Company, was 
appointed assistant secretary and then vice- 
president. In 1917 he resigned to become 
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president of the Mercantile Trust Company 
in the organization of which he had been 
active. He surrounded himself with a board 
of directors composed of younger bankers 
and business men who had demonstrated ca- 
pacity in their respective associations. 

Under his management the Mercantile 
Trust Company prospered and he demon- 
strated the qualities of leadership in finance 
and banking which brought to him constant- 
ly larger responsibilities. This was indicated 
by the number and importance of his official 
connections. He became a director of the 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company, 
the Borden Company, the Mercantile Burglar 
Alarm Company, the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the Safety Car Heat- 
ing and Lighting Company, the 415 Fifth 
Avenue Company, Inc., of which he was also 
president, the Chase Securities Corporation 
and the Pintsch Compressing Company. 


In 1922 Mr. Austin was instrumental in 
bringing about a merger of the Mercantile 
Trust Company with the Seaboard National 
Bank, the latter name being taken by the 
new organization and Mr. Austin assuming 
the presidency. Total resources were $80,- 
000,000. Only last summer he was chiefly 
instrumental in another merger, forming the 
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fourth largest banking institution in this 
city, namely the merger of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, whose total assets had by then 
mounted to $306,387,359, with the Equitable 
Trust Company, whose total resources were 
given at the time as $553,312,677. Again 
Mr. Austin assumed the presidency. He was 
at the head of an institution with total re 
sources of close to $1,000,000,000, the fourth 
largest in New York City. 

In philanthropic and welfare work Mr. 
Austin was indefatigable and gave of his 
energies and means unsparingly. To indi- 
cate how broad his activities were in help- 
ing his fellowmen and furthering worthy 
movements, it suffices to list his affiliations 
at the time of his death. He was treasurer 
and trustee of the finance committee of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute; 
president and director of the Bowling Green 
Neighborhood Association; vice-president 
and trustee of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation; treasurer and chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the China Medical Board, 
Inc.: member of the executive committee of 
the American Acceptance Council; treasurer 
and trustee of the Milbank Memorial Fund; 
treasurer and director of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York and trustee of the public 
library at Montclair, N. J. 3esides these 
affiliations Mr. Austin enjoyed fellowship in 
numerous clubs in New York and in Mont- 
clair, N. J., where he lived. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, which Mr. Austin had addressed but 
a few hours before his death, was still in 
convention assembled when the sad news of 
his passing was brought to the attention of 
the delegates who fervently subscribed to a 
touching tribute formally adopted by the 
association. Numerous other organizations 
to which Mr. Austin belonged called special 
meetings to pass resolutions. 


FOREIGN CORPORATIONS MAY EXER- 
CISE TRUST FUNCTIONS IN ILLINOIS 
A corporation organized in Great Britain 

may be licensed to do business in Illinois, 

but may not be authorized to carry on a 

banking business in the state, according to 

a recent opinion of Oscar E. Carlstrom, at- 

torney general, addressed to Oscar Nelson, 

auditor of public accounts. Such a corpora- 
tion cannot engage in the banking business 
because of a prohibition against branch 
banking, the attorney general holds. 

Foreign banks that are authorized to ac- 
cept and execute trusts may qualify, how- 
ever, to carry on that type of business in 
the state. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 





MERGER OF SECURITY TRUST COMPANY AND NATIONAL 
BANK OF DELAWARE IN WILMINGTON 


More than ordinary interest attaches to 
announcement of plans for the merger of 
the Security Trust Company with the Na- 
tional Bank of Delaware in Wilmington. The 
Security was the first trust company to be 
chartered in Delaware and therefore broke 
first ground in that state in developing cor- 
porate fiduciary service. The National Bank 
of Delaware is not only the oldest bank in 
the state with a charter which dates way 
back to the year 1795 when the American 
Republic was still in its infancy, but it has 
the distinction of being the fourth oldest 
bank in the United States. The merger is 
therefore not alone a happy welding of the 
oldest trust company and bank, but also is 
popular because the respective institutions 
have occupied neighboring sites practically 
throughout their corporate lives and have 
vied with each other in friendly service. 

A resolution providing for the acquisition 
by the Security Trust Company of the assets, 
property and good will by the National Bank 
of Delaware in exchange for 1,210 shares of 
the trust company’s stock, was unanimously 
approved at a recent special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Security Trust Company. 
The stockholders also approved a resolution 
authorizing an increase in the capital stock 
of the company from $1,000,000 to $1,121,000 
and the issuance and delivery of the 1,210 
shares of such increase capital stock to the 
National Bank of Delaware in exchange for 
its assets, property and good-will. 

A resolution amending the trust company’s 
charter increasing number of directors from 
twenty to thirty-five also was approved. Vir- 
tually all the 10,000 shares of the company’s 
stock was represented at the meeting, stock- 
holders attending in person. John S. Rossell, 


chairman of the board of Security Trust, 
presided, with Harry J. Ellison as secretary. , 

The merger gives the Security Trust Com- 
pany total resources of approximately $15,- 
000,000. Business of the combined organiza- 
tion will be combined in the attractive new 
home of the Security Trust Company which 
was completed several years ago and is dis- 
tinguished because of its hospitable and 
homelike atmosphere. The president of the 
Security Trust Company is Levi L. Maloney, 
who recently succeeded John S. Rossell to 
that office, the latter becoming chairman of 
the board. The president of the National 
Bank of Delaware is John Richardson, Jr. 
As far as possible the personnel of the two 
institutions will be preserved. 


PLANS DECLARED OFF FOR FIDELITY 
TRUST-CONTINENTAL BANK MERGER 
Owing to inability to agree on matters of 

policy the plans for a merger between the 

Fidelity Trust Company and the Continental 

Bank & Trust Company of New York, have 

been discontinued. The merger would have 

combined resources of over $140,000,000. The 
formal statement advising of the dropping 
of merger plants was signed by President 

James G. Blaine of the Fidelity and Freder- 

ick H. Hornby, president of the Continental. 


The Fiduciary Trust Company of Boston 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000. The increase in capital was de- 
cided upon in view of the steady growth of 
the company’s business. 

The First National Bank of Chicago has 
declared a special dividend of 2 per cent in 
addition to the last regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4% per cent. 
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AMERICAN BANKING EMERGES FROM STOCK CRISIS 
STRONGER THAN EVER 


AMPLE SUPPLIES OF CREDIT FOR FINANCING BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis and President of 
American Bankers Association 





HE position of banking was strong a 

year ago and, after a canvass of the 

situation, I find that it is strong today. 
The significance of the latter part of this 
statement lies in the fact that American 
financial institutions have stood the test 
amid the stresses and strains of the recent 
unprecedented credit situation. They stand 
today as firm, as sound, as ready to finance 
the activities of industry and trade as they 
were a year ago or at any time in their his- 
tory. Yet prosperity always has its problems. 
There are problems, but not weaknesses, in 
the banking structure. 

The banks and the Federal Reserve System 
were put to a supreme test under crises con- 
ditions, They not only met the emergency 
itself, but came out of it with a stronger 
banking position than before. There is now 
no strain on bank credit, as shown by the 
substantial easing of money rates and the 
rapid return of the money situation toward 
normal. There is ample bank credit avail- 
able for financing the activities of industry 
and trade. 

As to the outlook for commercial banking, 
which is an accessory to other businesses, 
the answer must be given to the question: 
“What will prudent industry and trade re- 
quire?’ The banks are prepared for con- 
structive expansion and will do their part. 
Similarly, if at any time there are moderate 
recessions in any line, due to seasonal or 
other fluctuations, the banks likewise are 
prepared for these. 

Commercial loans are not overextended 
through the carrying of inflated manufactur- 
ing and trade inventories as they were seven 
years ago, when deflation and stagnation 
meant frozen credit, expanding loans to carry 
business in distress, money stringency, the 
difficulties of collapsing prices, distressed 
selling and heavy losses through failure. 
There are today no such unsound underlying 
conditions. As long as general business con- 
tinues reasonably active and goods move into 


consumption so that bank credit will be li- 
quidated in its normal cycles, there is nothing 
to fear from these directions. 

Our institutions stand ready to assist, 
within their proper fields, prudent business 
undertakings. While financial conditions as 
a whole are strong and money rates have 
eased, and no credit stringency is in pros- 
pect, a word of caution must be expressed 
concerning arousing too much expectancy of 
cheap money. 

Easy credit, whether short or long term, 
is not in itself a solution to all difficulties. 
Easy credit wisely used is always a help, 
but easy credit, governmental or private, un- 
wisely used, will be a hindrance and not a 
constructive force. Our financial agencies, 
fully supporting all efforts in the direction 
of stabilization and expansion of business, 
appear resolved to resist unwise anticipation 
that shorter‘ or long term money or credit 
through them will be available for any but 
well planned and reasonably conservative 
business ventures. We believe in prompt- 
ness of action with a due regard to all whom 
that action may affect. 

oe > 

Chicago’s air mail and passenger aviation 
activities have reached a stage where regu- 
lar operating lines, with terminals in the 
city, are luying 25,780 miles daily, according 
to a statement by the Aviation department 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Since the [Illinois Legislature created the 
State Securities Department ten years ago 
and enacted its “blue sky” law, over $500,- 
000,000 of worthless and questionable securi- 
ties have been barred from the investment 
markets of the state. 

The subject of unprofitable practices in 
banking and the remedy is treated in a book- 
let just issued by the Commission on Bank- 
ing Practices and Clearing House Functions 
of the American Bankers Association. 

Norman D. Lane has been promoted to the 
position of auditor of Central Trust Company 
of Detroit. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








{| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE. ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


INTEREST COUPONS 
(Interest coupons in default bear in- 
terest from their respective maturity 
dates.) 

Interest coupons, whether detached or un- 
detached, bear interest from their maturity. 
Here, a bond issue had been in default for 
more than one interest period and, in the 
process of reorganizing the company the first 
mortgage bondholders protective committee 
filed a claim for interest after maturity on 
interest coupons which had not been de- 
tached from the bonds. Objection on the 
part of the company was made on the ground 
that it was not liable unless the coupons had 
been detached and presented for payment. It 
pointed out that coupons mistakenly not de- 
tached and presented until long after the 
maturity dates bear no interest and hence 
the company should not be compelled to pay 
interest on the undetached and unpresented 
coupons in this case. 

The court pointed out that there was a 
considerable difference between the two sets 
of conditions. In the one the failure of pay- 
ment was due only to laches on the part of 
the bondholder in failing to ask for his 
money when it was due. In the other case, 
the coupons were not presented because the 
bondholders knew that payment could not 
be made because the previous coupons had 
not been paid on their due dates. The case 
was one of debt with the debtor unable to 
pay and consequently becoming liable for in- 
terest until payment is made.—Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company vs. New England Oil Re- 
fining Company (U. S. District Court, Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. ) 


GIFTS CAUSA MORTIS 
(To constitute a gift causa mortis, the 
evidence of gift and delivery must be 
conclusive. ) 
This was an action against an executor 
for the recovery of certain corporate stocks 


which the plaintiff claimed as a gift causa 
mortis vom the testatrix. The evidence 
showed that when the safe deposit box of 
the testatrix was opened a few days after 
her death, there was found attached to the 
copy of the will, two slips of paper, each 
of them containing a memorandum in the 
testatrix handwriting and reading as fol- 
lows: 

“T wish for Mrs. Kling, my niece, and 
L. C. Willis to have all my stock that is 
not given to anyone in the will. Mrs. 
Culver.” 

“I wish Mrs. Kilpeck to have all my 
stock in Telegraph Telephone Company 
instead of Fifty shares as is named in 
my will. Mrs. Culver.” 

In the will itself, all stocks which she 
owned were specifically bequeathed. In ad- 
dition, there was an all-inclusive residuary 
clause which just as specifically and clearly 
conveyed all of the residue of her estate to 
seven nephews and nieces. As it was impos- 
sible to determine with any reasonable de- 
gree of certainty what the testatrix intended 
to convey to the persons mentioned in the 
memoranda, the delivery of the key to the 
safe deposit box was not sufficient to pass 
title to the stocks claimed. 


WILL CONSTRUCTION 
(Where certain persons as a class are 
designated to take under a will, they will 
take as a class unless a contrary intent 
is shown.) 

Here the testator devised certain remain- 
ders “to my grandchildren, their heirs and 
assigns forever.” They were not named but 
were only designated as “grandchildren” and 
that has been considered as sufficient to show 
a taking as a class if no other portion of the 
will prevents such an interpretation. Those 
of the class existing at the death of the tes- 
tatrix take a vested interest subject to be- 
ing divested to the extent of the interests 
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acquired by persons of the class born subse- 
quently and prior to the time appointed for 
distribution. 

This rule would yield to indications of a 
contrary intent in the will, but there seemed 
none to prevent its application. The will 
provided “From and after the death of my 
two sons, Thomas F. Doherty and James H. 
Doherty, I give, devise and bequeath all my 
property, real and personal, to my grand- 
children, their heirs and assigns forever 
———_—_——.” This seems plainly to fix the 
time of distribution at the death of both 
sons.—Matter of Doherty (Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, New York. Decided No- 
vember 26, 1929.) 


MUTUAL WILLS 
(Where a survivor takes under a mu- 
tual and reciprocal will, equity will en- 
force the mutual agreement that the 
property of the survivor will go to the 
person designated. ) 

Mrs. Gillingham and her daughter, Mrs. 
Harrington, went together to an attorney and 
Stated to him that they had agreed or prom- 
ised each other that the survivor should 
have the property of the other and that when 
they had both finished with it, they wanted 
it to go to one Allen. The daughter died, 
and Mrs. Gillingham, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the reciprocal will of the daughter, 
inherited all of her property. Shortly there- 
after she made a conveyance to a fourth 
party of the property stated in the mutual 
wills as becoming the property of Allen 
upon the death of both mother and daughter. 
Whereupon Allen brought this action to set 
aside the conveyance. 

The Court held that when two persons 
enter into an agreement to make, and ac- 
tually do make, mutual and reciprocal wills 
by which each bequeathes her estate to the 
other, if she survives, and the survivor takes 


under such will and accepts the benefit of 
the mutual will, equity will take such action 
as may be necessary to give effect to the 
mutual agreement that the property of the 
survivor shall go to the person designated 
by the agreement. Accordingly, it found 
that the property conveyed was impressed 
with a trust in favor of Allen and he was 
entitled to a reconveyance to him.—Allen vs. 
Ross, Supreme Court of Wisconsin De- 
cided, June 4, 1929. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 
(Circumstances surrounding the exre- 
cution of a new will may be shown to 
accomplish a change of beneficiary of 

War Risk Insurance.) 

Here the testator had divorced his wife 
for her fault before making a new will in 
which he named his niece as sole beneficiary. 
The divorced wife had been named as bene- 
ficiary of the testator’s war risk insurance 
and this action grew out of her claim to the 
policy proceeds and the niece’s contention 
that the will changed the beneficiary from 
the former wife to the niece. 

It was contended for the former wife that 
as the power to change the beneficiary was 
given by statute, it was necessary for the 
testator to refer to the power and make it 
clear, from the language of the will, that he 
was exercising that power; that the intent 
to change the beneficiary must be derived 
wholly from the will. For the niece it was 
contended that one of the purposes of the 
will was to change the beneficiary; that the 
surrounding circumstances show an _ inten- 
tion to execute the change and the will is 
effective in doing so. The contention of the 
niece prevailed.—McCarty vs. Haley, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals (Indiana). 
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AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. CELEBRATES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


On December 9th the American Security & 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C., cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary. Since its 
inception and unaffected by fluctuations of 
the times, the company has experienced a 
steady growth, with a background of con- 
servatism and fine traditions. To name some 
of its depositors and clients would be to in- 
clude many of the most distinguished men 
in national affairs. Throughout the breadth 
of the land the company has acquired a 
reputation for its conservatism and yet the 
progressive character of service which antici- 
pates every requirement of banking and fidu- 
ciary nature. 

The company was incorporated under a 
special Act of Congress and its main build- 
ing and office at Fifteenth street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue is one of the architectural 
attractions of a city famed for its monu- 
mental structures. An important event was 
the merger of the American Security with 
the Home Savings Bank in 1919, greatly in- 
creasing resources and providing three addi- 
tional branch offices. The founders included 
Alexander Britton, Henry Blount and Charles 

Bell. In 1893 Mr. Bell assumed the presi- 
dency and for more 
than thirty years 
he held that office, . 
being succeeded by 
Mr. Coreoran Thom, 
but continuing as 
chairman of the 
board until his 
death recently. 

The remarkable 
growth of the com- 
pany is shown by 
comparisons. In 
1890 resources were 
$1,230,000 and de- 





Amerioon Serurity & Trust 


American Security & Trust 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


posits, $261,489. Ten years later resources 
were $5,999,000 and by 1920 had grown to 
$28,173,000, with deposits of $22,429,000. The 
latest financial statement as of October 4, 
1929, shows resources of $39,669,000; depos- 
its, $31,782,000; capital, $3,400,000; surplus, 
$3,400,000, and undivided profits, $615,114. 
The senior officers are: President, Corcoran 
Thom; vice-presidents, B. F. Saul and How- 
ard Moran; secretary, Frederick P. H. Sid- 
dons; treasurer, Charles E. Howe; trust offi- 
cer, David N. Houston; real estate officer, 
William L. Beale. 


John L. Turnbull, Ernest A. Strauss and 
Edward C. Smith have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries of the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company of New York. 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed. co-transfer agent for the 
common stock purchase warrants of the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, and registrar 
for preferred and common stock of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Walter Kasten, president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
Harnischfeger Corporation, manufacturers of 
cranes, hoists and excavating machinery. 


A total of 4,222,935 school children partici- 
pated in school savings banking in the United 
States during the last school year, deposit- 
ing $28,672,496, bringing total bank balances 
now credited to this movement to above 50 
million dollars, 


Edward A. Bacon has been promoted from 
assistant vice-president to vice-president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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FIRST NATIONAL-OLD COLONY TRUST 
MERGER EFFECTIVE 


On December 16th the plan for merger of 
the First National Bank of Boston and the 
Old Colony Trust Company became effective, 
forming a banking institution which ranks 
among the largest in the United States. The 
First National Bank and the Old Colony 
Trust Company, which were pre-eminent in 
their respective commercial banking and 
trust fields, retain their charters. The bank- 
ing business is concentrated in the First Na- 
tional and the Old Colony will devote its 
operations primarily to broadening its fidu- 
ciary activities. The arrangement is in most 
respects similar to that of the National City 
Bank and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company in New York indicating a signifi- 
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cant new trend in separation banking and 
trust functions. 

The First National Bank maintains its 
head office in its spacious home at 67 Milk 
street with foreign branches in Buenos Aires, 
Hiavana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti 
Spiritus, Cuba, besides European representa- 
tives in London, Paris and Berlin. Through 
these South American, Cuban and foreign 
offices the First National will continue its 
important services in foreign banking. In- 
vestment banking is provided by alliance of 
the First National Corporation and Old Col- 
ony Corporation, under the name of the First 
National Old Colony Corporation, with offices 
in leading American cities and an extensive 
private wire system. New York offices are 
at 100 Broadway. 
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FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 
ACQUIRES TWO BANKS 

Merger of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., and the North Ward 
National Bank and the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of that city, was announced in a recent 
statement issued jointly by the presidents 
of the three banks, Uzal H. McCarter, John 
W. Lushear and H. Stacy Smith, respectively. 

The merger consists in effect of acquisition 
by the Fidelity Union Trust Company of the 
two other banks, which will become branches 
of the Fidelity Union. This bank, which al- 
ready has six branch banks in Newark, is 
the largest bank in New Jersey, with assets 
on Oct. 4 last of $140,596,455.39. The presi- 
dents of the acquired banks will become vice- 
presidents and directors of the Fidelity 
Union, with no change in personnel. 

Directors of the Fidelity Union have de- 
clared an extra dividend of $2 a share, or 8 
per cent, in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of the same amount. A bonus to 
officers and employees of 10 per cent of their 
year’s salaries also was announced. 
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LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY MOVES ITS MAIN OFFICE TO 
GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 


Another significant removal which empha- 
sizes the financial importance of the so-called 
Grand Central zone in New York, is the re- 
cent transfer of the main office of the Law- 
yers Mortgage Company to 345 Madison ave- 
nue at 44th street, one block from the Grand 
Central station. The Lawyers Mortgage 
Company purchased the twelve-story build- 
ing from which main office operations are 
now conducted, occupying the bank floor and 
the first four floors, after extensive altera- 
tions were made to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the organization. 
These alterations were especially to 
secure ready accessibility on the 
bank floor of all officers and mem- 
bers of departments so as to facili- 
tate business. There are no private 
offices or railings. 

For thirty-six years the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company maintained its 
main office in the downtown finan- 
cial district. The building which 
the company occupied up, to its lat- 
est move uptown and which is lo- 
cated at 56 Nassau street, was re- 
garded as one of the most attrac- 
tive among the buildings in that 
section devoted exclusively to busi- 
ness or financial purposes. This 
building will probably be sold. 

“Our decision to move uptown 
was prompted solely by a desire to 
adjust our location to a point that 
would be most convenient for our 
clients,” says R. M. Hurd, president 
of the company. “Our new main 
office on Madison avenue is at the 
geographical center of the city 
Moreover, an underground corridor 
from the Grand Central Station is- 
sues on Madison avenue at the en- 
trance of our building. Those en- 
gaged in the real estate and mort- 
gage business have been moving 
from the downtown financial section 
to the Grand Central zone during 
the past years. It is quite certain 
that this will be the financial cen- 
ter of the mortgage business in the 
future.” 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company 
will continue to operate the three 
branch offices in its buildings lo- 
cated in Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
Mt. Vernon. Each of these build- 


ings was constructed for the company in con- 
formity with the architectural design of the 
former main office on Nassau street. 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company has ex- 
perienced notable expansion and increase in 
financial strength in the twenty-six years 
that the organization has been under the 
direction of Mr. Hurd. He became presi- 
dent at the age of 37. Total capital and 
surplus have been increased from $1,250,000 
to $21,000,000 including an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in the past five years alone. 





NEw MAIN OFFICE OF THE LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY OF 
NEw YorK aT 345 MaDISON AVENUE IN THE GRAND CEN- 
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Trust Service Exclusively 
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fornia Trust Company of- 
fers a distinct service in 
all fiduciary matters. 
o 
OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated institutions 
has combined resources of over 
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Net earnings for the year ended December 
31, 1928, likewise show an increase of 1,450 
per cent over that of five years previous. The 
total outstanding guaranteed mortgages held 
by investors has increased to a total of 
$394,000,000. 

The company now has approximately 25,000 
mortgages, of which some 35 per cent are se- 
cured by Bronx properties, 25 per cent by 
Manhattan, 25 per cent by Brooklyn and the 
remainder by Queens, Nassau and Westches- 
ter properties. A recent analysis of the cus- 
tomers of the company shows that its guar- 
anteed mortgage securities are held approxi- 
mately as follows: Individuals, 42 per cent; 
trustees, 16 per cent; savings banks, 15.5 per 
cent; charitable associations, 10.5 per cent; 
insurance companies, 9 per cent; trust com- 
panies, 7 per cent. 

Mortgages totaling $6,094,125 on proper- 
ties in the metropolitan area of New York 
City were accepted by the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company at the regular monthly meeting of 
the executive committee, December 12th, as 
announced by R. M. Hurd, president. Nearly 
one-third of the total mortgages approved, 
or $1,898,500, are on Manhattan properties, 
while 29 per cent, or $1,793,050 are secured 
by Bronx properties. The remainder is di- 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


The 
United States 
National Banik, 


Broadway and Sixth. af Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





vided as follows: Queens and Nassau, $1,- 
091,825—18.5 per cent; Brooklyn, $1,055,500 
—17.5 per cent; and Westchester, $255,250— 
4 per cent. The total of mortgages accepted 
by the committee at the current meeting is 
17 per cent in excess of the amount ap- 
proved December last year, and represents 
66 per cent of the total approved in Novem- 
ber of the present year. 





Robert C. Barton has been appointed trust 
officer of the Lefcourt National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York City. 

Allan M. Perkins, who has been associated 
with the Guaranty Company of New York, 
has been elected vice-president of the newly 
organized Underwriters Trust Company of 
New York, to locate at 111 John street. 

Christian Knudsen, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant trust officer of the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, Harold H. Helm, assistant vice- 
president, was elected vice-president. Wan- 
dell M. Mooney, Gilbert H. Perkins and Spen- 
cer Tunnell, Jr., assistant secretaries, were 
elected assistant vice-presidents. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT PROMOTIONS AT 
MERCANTILE COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 

The board of directors of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., recently voted three promotions 
in the trust department as follows: George 
O. Wolf, to become insurance trust officer ; 
John J. Rabbitt and John G. Houlihan to 
become assistant trust officers. 

The insurance trust department of the 
bank, which will now be under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Wolf, is engaged in the 
handling of estates for patrons, paying par- 
ticular attention to life insurance trusts. 
Mr. Wolf was engaged in similar work with 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
before it merged with the Mercantile Trust 
Company. He came to St. Louis in 1926, 
having been in the bond business in Denver 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Rabbitt has served in the trust de- 
partment of “Mercantile” for eleven years. 
His banking career began in the transit de- 
partment of ‘Mercantile,’ where he worked 
for five years before taking up duties in the 
trust division. Mr. Houlihan formerly was 
in the trust department of “Mercantile” but 
went to the trust division of “Commerce” in 
1919. While in trust work he studied law 
and was graduated at St. Louis University. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT PROMOTIONS AT THE MERCANTILE COMMERCE BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
oF St. Louis 
Left to right: George O. Wolfe, Insurance Trust Officer; John -J. Rabbitt, Asst. Trust Officer, 
and John G. Houlihan, Asst. Trust Officer. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 


Affitiated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank” 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 





METROPOLITAN TRUST OF DETROIT 
ADDS TO ITS DIRECTORATE 

The board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of Detroit announce that 
Kenneth L. Moore has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board. This appointment is a fur- 
ther step following out the policy of the 
company in having on its board, representa- 
tive, successful business men of the city. 

Mr. Moore is one of Detroit’s outstanding 
real estate men, being a senior member of 
the firm of Wormer & Moore. He is the 
president of four other outstanding real es- 
tate companies serving also as director, and 
vice-president and director of two others. 


KENNETH L. MoorRE 


Who has been elected_a Director of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of Detroit 





Mr. Moore is president of the Detroit Loan 
Society and Village of Grosse Pointe Farms. 
He is also a director of the Phillips Academy 
Alumni Fund, Provident Loan & Savings So- 
ciety, the Detroit Community Fund and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, and trustee of the Mc- 
Gregor Foundation. 

Walter C. Cole, executive vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of Detroit, 
announces the appointment of Arthur Leach 
as assistant vice-president and manager of 
the bond department. Mr. Leach brings to 
the Metropolitan Trust Company twelve 
years of industrial and financial experience 
largely gained in the Detroit district. 


ARTHUR LEACH 


Who has been ig eee Assistant Vice-president in charge 
of the Bond Department of The Metropolitan 
Trust Company 
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Winthrop W. Aldrich, a partner in the law 
firm of Murray, Aldrich & Webb, has been 
elected president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, succeeding the late Chel- 
lis A. Austin, who died suddenly on December 
13th from a heart attack, Mr. Aldrich’s 
firm has been counsel for the Equitable Trust 
Company during the past 25 years and in 
the last eight years Mr. Aldrich has been 
active in handling the legal affairs of the 
bank. 

The new president of the Equitable is a 
son of Nelson W. Aldrich, who was United 
States Senator from Rhode Island for many 
years and who served thereafter as chairman 
of the National Monetary Commission. Sen- 
ator Aldrich was recognized as an outstand- 
ing authority on financial affairs. Mr. Al- 
drich is a brother-in-law of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Mr. Aldrich was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., November 2, 1885, graduating 
from Harvard University in 1907 and secur- 
ing his degree from Harvard Law School 
three years later. He was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1912 and was a member of 
the law firm of Byrne, Cutcheon & Taylor be- 
tween 1916 and 1917. He served as a lieuten- 





WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Who has been elected President of the Equitable Trust 
Co., of New York succeeding the late Chellis A. Austin 
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WINTHROP W. ALDRICH ELECTED PRESIDENT OF EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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ant in the United States Naval Reserve in 
1917 and 1918. On January 1, 1919, he be- 
came a member of the law firm of Murray, 
Aldrich & Webb. Mr. Aldrich is a director 
of the following companies: Bankers Trust 
Company, Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration, Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Company, Rio Grande Junction Rail- 
road Company and Western Pacific Company. 
He is a trustee of the Spellman Fund and 
the New York Orthopedic Hospital; a di- 
rector of the Legal Aid Society and the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene; member of the 
3oard of Managers of the State Charities Aid 
Association; member of the American Bar 
Association; member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion; member of the executive committee of 
the Bar of the City of New York; member 
of the executive committee of the New York 
Law Institute, and a member of the judiciary 
committee of the New York County Lawyers 
Association. 

Mr. Aldrich’s club affiliations are as fol- 
lows: Harvard, Knickerbocker, Down Town, 
Racquet and Tennis, Piping Rock, National 
Golf, The Brook, Links, The Creek, Meadow 
Brook, Seawanhaka-Corinthian, New York 
Yacht, Broad Street Club, Tarratine Club, 
Jekyl Island Club, Dark Harbor Club, East- 
ern Yacht (Boston) and Hope (Providence). 
He resides at Roslyn, Long Island, with Mrs. 
Aldrich and their five children. 


FIRST WISCONSIN BANK SHARES 
CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


The Wisconsin Bank Shares Corporation, 
a $100,000,000 bank stock holding company 
for Wisconsin and nothern Michigan, was 
incorporated at Madison recently as a Wis- 
consin bank holding corporation. The ar- 
ticles of incorporation provide for 10,000,000 
shares of common stock with $10 par value. 
It is understood that while the full amount 
is authorized, between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 
will be issued to effect the exchange with 
the affiliated banks and to have a substan- 
tial block for public offering. A block of 
1,000,000 shares will be held for future ex- 
pansion. The stock will be listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. It is understood 
about ten banks will be announced as char- 
ter members, headed by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. 
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The Corporation Trust Company cele- 
brated its 87th birthday in December—the 
original charter being dated Dec. 4, 1892. 

While the business has grown tremendous- 
ly during those 37 years (from one smal] 
office to an organization of 21 active offices 
for acceptance and handling of the com- 
pany’s general business and, for the furnish: 
ing of statutory representation to corpora- 
tions, additional offices and representatives 
in every state and territory of the United 
States and every province of Canada) its 
executive guidance has changed but little. 
Of its four executive officers, all have been 
active in the company’s business since the 
early years of its existence. Mr. Kenneth K. 
McLaren, the president, has held that office 
since 1911 and prior to that was the com- 
pany’s treasurer; Mr. Raymond Newman, 
vice-president, has held that office since 1911, 
and previously was in charge of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office; Horace S. Gould, now 
vice-president and secretary, has held the 
office of secretary since 1911 and was an 
assistant secretary for many years before 
that; B. Stafford Mantz, now vice-president 
and treasurer, Was first an assistant treas- 
urere and made treasurer in 1911. Of its 
600 employees, many have been in the com- 
pany’s services equally long and several of 
them since the very day its doors were open. 

The main office of the company is now 
located at 120 Broadway, New York, in the 
very heart of the financial district. 

The original purpose, as shown by the old 
charter, was to assist attorneys in the in- 
corporation and statutory representation of 
business corporations, and that is still the 
company’s main business today. To read the 
list of corporations which were organized by 
their attorneys through the services of the 
Corporation Trust Company, and which are 
represented by The Corportion Trust Com- 
pany in a statutory capacity wherever such 
representation is needed, is like reading a 
roll of the nation’s greatest business institu- 
tions. 

In 1898 the growth of the idea of handling 
business affairs through the corporate form 
of doing business had grown to such an ex- 
tent that the necessity became apparent for 
better methods of handling the issuance and 
transfer of corporation stock, and in that 
year The Corportion Trust Company organ- 
ized its transfer department—a pioneer in 
that particular line of business. 
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ADMIRABLE RECORD OF SERVICE BY CORPORATION TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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In 1907, as another natural sequence of 
its original business, the company estab- 
lished its legislative service. In 1913, with 
the passage of the income tax law, the Fed- 
eral Tax Service was established—the first 
of what are now popularly known as “Loose- 
Leaf Reporting Services.” Other loose-leaf 
services were added from time to time as the 
need for them developed until finally this 
branch of the company’s business had grown 
to such proportions that a specialized organi- 
zation for its handling was deemed neces- 
sary. In 1927, therefore, the control of Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., was acquired by 
The Corporation Trust Company and its 
loose-leaf services concentrated in that or- 
ganization. Forty-four such services are now 
furnished by this subsidiary of the company. 


SIMPLIFYING DRAFTS FOR FOREIGN 
CREDIT SALES 

To simplify the preparation of drafts for 
foreign credit sales, the Bank of America, 
N. A. of New York has issued a compre- 
hensive handbook of forty-eight pages, en- 
titled “Drafts in Foreign Trade,” which is 
devoted to a non-technical study of the chief 
points of law and practical procedure in 
relation to drafts in the countries with 
which they deal. The booklet treats eighty- 
nine countries and territories in matters of 
form, stamp charges, protest fees, time lim- 
its for protests, legal advantages of pro- 
test, methods of extension and statutes of 
limitations. In addition, several specimen 
forms of drafts are illustrated. 

The information in the booklet has been 
compiled by L. O. Bergh, of the international 
law firm of Marvin and Bergh, who was 
aided in the work by the foreign lawyers 
of the New York office of the firm and its 
chief legal associates abroad. Copies of the 
booklet are available for distribution at the 
Foreign Department of the head office of 
the Bank of America. 


Hy. W. Sanders, formerly with the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, has been elected secretary of the 
California Bankers Association, succeeding 
Frederick H. Colburn, who has served the 
association for twenty-four years and who 
retires on account of impaired health. 
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A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2, 000,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
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IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER............. Assistant Treasurer 
WitiraM S. Lyons..............Assistant Secretary 
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“ENTER ROBOT” THE SUPER-MODERN BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


Picture “Robot,” the new executive seated 
at his desk, silent and cannily efficient, who 
not only signs and numerically stacks 7,500 
checks an hour, tirelessly and without effort, 
but also affixes a signature which is as proof 
against forgery or alteration as modern sci- 
ence can assure. He is an iron man, or 
rather a marvelous mechanical device, and 
he performs his work in countless executive 
offices, in banks, trust companies and wher- 


ever routine tasks call for the signing of 
many checks. No more does the highly 


paid officer, cashier or human executive have 
to spend hours signing hundreds or thousands 
of checks, a job of which he has been weary 
for many years. 

“Robot” the executive in short is nothing 
more or less than the Todd Check Signer, an 


instrument which has made its way into 
practically every important corporation, 
financial and business establishment. And 


those who have not obtained the services of 


this “Robot” are bound to engage him sooner 
or later, because he is a great time and 
money saver and does away with hours of 
non-productive labor heretofore performed 
by officials. Checks are inserted in sheets 
and come out on the other side signed and 
cut apart while another ingenious device 
takes up the checks and swiftly stacks them. 
The legality of the signature is unquestioned. 
There are automatic controls which absolute- 
ly prevent any juggling with the device, so 
that any attempt to get the best of “Robot” 
comes to grief. 

The Todd Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
makers of this device and also makers of 
safetly check paper and other check pro- 
tecting instruments, recently completed a 
chain of check imprinting stations stretching 
from coast to coast. Twenty-four hour im- 
printing service on checks is now afforded 
virtually every bank and trust company in 
the United States by Todd imprinting sta- 





MAIN PLANT OF THE TODD COMPANY AT ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-five years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $32,000,000 


176 Broapway 175 REMSEN STREET 
New YorK BROOKLYN 








tions stragetically located at Boston, Mass.; kept Super Safety checks of every style and 
Rochester, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, N. Y.; color, ready to be imprinted according to 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, the form required. Also, specially litho- 
Minn.: Des Moines, Ia.; Dallas, Tex.; Den- graphed Super Safety checks, and checks 
ver, Colo.: and the recently opened plant at With special background design, prepared 
Spokane. for customers of the Bankers Supply Divi- 

In each of these imprinting stations are sion, are held in store ready for imprinting 
the customer’s name as they are or- 
dered out. The latter service, know 1 
as Litho-Print, has been a specialty 
of the Bankers Supply Division, 
and one in which they have ex- 
celled in craftmanship. 








The United States National Bank 
of Omaha, Neb., announces organi- 
zation of a trust department which 
succeeds to the trust business for- 
merly conducted by its affiliated in- 
stitution, United States Trust Co. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed by Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, president 
of Yale University, as a member 
of the new advisory committee for 
human welfare to be associated 
with the Institute of Human Rela- 
DENVER HEADQUARTERS OF THE Topp COMPANY tions at the University. 
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A modern bank—ever alert to the changing 
needs of a modern business age 


Resources over $50,000,000 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 
Chestnut at 15th Street 
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HOW BANKING AND FINANCIAL INTERESTS CONTRIBUTE TO 


NEW ENGLAND’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Reflecting the views and the spirit of rep- 
resenting banking and financial interests 
in the New England States, an address was 
presented at the recent fifth annual meet- 
ing of the New England Council, by Walter 
S. Bucklin, president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston and chairman of the 
banking committee of the Council. Mr. Buck- 
lin said in part: 

“The industrial progress of New England 
is largely dependent upon management. This 
does not mean industrial management only; 
it includes the management of New Ing- 
land’s finances. Your committee believes 
that the financial interests of New England 
have striven to help in every possible way. 
That they will continue to increase their ef- 
forts may be assured. When we speak of the 
financial interests, we should have in mind 
that this includes not only the banks, but 
the investment bankers. Experience has 
shown the executives of our banks that many 
business men confuse the function of the 
banks—which is to furnish temporary funds 
for seasonal requirements—with the func- 
tion of the investment bankers—which fur- 
nish permanent capital. It is the business 
of the banks to lend their deposits to New 
England industries in the nature of a revolv- 
ing fund. <A part of the fund goes to a 
group of concerns for their seasonal require- 
ments for a period of a few months. This 
fund is paid back to the banks at expira- 
tion and is then loaned to another group of 
concerns for their seasonal requirements. It 
the banks should loan their funds except to 
furnish current temporary business needs, 
New England’s industries would shortly find 
their banks so tied up with capital loans, 
that they would fail to furnish their part in 
our development. 


“Tt is because the New England banks have 
followed the sound practices of commercial 


banking to which I have referred that we 
find them in the strong position they are 


today, ready to furnish this type of bank- 
ing service to New England. It is equally 
true that permanent capital is readily ob- 
tainable in New England through the invest- 
ment corporations of our banks and other 
investment banking houses. No sound con- 
cern with a good management record need 
go outside of New England for permanent 
capital for development of its business. It 
is fair to say, therefore, that the financial 
interests of New England are in position to 
furnish, for the great growth of New Eng- 
land that is coming, not only current funds 
through their banks, but permanent capital 
through the investment bankers. 

“It seems apparent from press reports that 
changes in the method of conducting the 
banking business throughout the country are 
about to occur. Already in several sections 
of the country plans have been put into effect 
for the closer association of banks located in 
the same state or district. This development 
will have an important effect on the indus- 
trial progress of New England. It may safe- 
ly be said that New England banks are very 
much alive to the situation and are studying 
with great care the various plans which so 
far have been under discussion. It is prob- 
able that two or three plans for associations 
of banks will be adopted in New England. 
The one which will be most successful in the 
long run will be the one which retains in a 
liberal way the present financial interests 
of the local community in its local banks 
and at the same time retains the enthusiastic 
service of the officers of such banks.” 


C. M. Schmidt, second vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been appointed a director of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association. 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUST BOOKLET IS- 
SUED BY FIDELITY UNION TRUST 
One of the best contributions in the rela- 
tively new field of life insurance trust lit- 
erature is a booklet issued recently by the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., bearing the caption, “Building Your 


Estate Toward One Financial Goal.” The 
publication acquires unusual interest not 
only because of the contents but also be- 


cause of the distinction which belongs to the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. of having been one 
of the first trust companies to actively de- 
velop life insurance and likewise among the 
most successful in the volume of such busi- 
ness obtained. The success of the company 
in the insurance trust sphere is in large 
part due to the capable manner in which 
operations have been handled by Leslie G. 
MecDouall, associate trust officer who is 
known throughout the country as an author- 
ity on the subject of insurance trusts. 

The early books on the life insurance trust 
attempted to gain the life underwriters’ good 
will by a long and often uninteresting en- 
dorsement of life insurance, couched in rather 
general terms. The present booklet goes a 
step farther. Its endorsement of life insur- 
ance is given in a few terse sentences, and 
the main part of the book is given over to 
an out and out effort to sell life insurance 
by the Estate Analysis method, just as if 
life insurance were a service which the bank 
itself had for sale. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first, “When You Are Withdrawn from 
the Picture,’ discusses the need for properly 


appraising the amount of income in the 
event of death. The second part, “Produc- 


ing Capital Dollars,’ discusses the two meth- 
ods of creating an estate; the savings and 
investment and the life insurance methods. 
The third section, “Making Capital Dollars 
Produce Income,” discusses the life insur- 
ance trust aS a means of assuring the ful- 
fillment of plans for the family. 

The typography and art work of the book 
are of the highest possible character. No 
better book on the life insurance trust has 
yet been produced by any American trust 
company. The book was prepared by Leo- 
pold A. Chambliss, assistant vice-president, 
and Howard B. MacAdams, assistant mana- 
ger of publicity. 


Directors of the Harriman National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York have recom- 
mended a stock dividend of 331/3 per cent, 
increasing capital to $2,000,000. 








Title Officer 


Of a Philadelphia Financial Institu- 
tion, finds himself, due to a merger, 
very much dissatisfied with existing 
conditions as a result thereof; thor- 
oughly experienced in passing Phila- 
delphia titles as well as the negotia- 
tion of mortgages and financing of 
operative matters; installed the pres- 
ent department with success, both as 
to its financial and friendly relations; 
has been a success in company loca- 
tion. Will consider new Philadelphia 
relations as Title Officer or officer in 
charge, singly or with other dissatis- 
fied assistants, on contract and ex- 
ecutiveship; applicant is not consid- 
ered a cheap man. 


All communications exchanged in 
strict confidence (enclosing company 
letterhead or no) very best of refer- 
ences produced. 


Address with details and as to com- 
pensation. Availabie 30 days’ time. 


Box ‘“‘M. L.”” Trust COMPANIES 
NEw York, N. Y. 


———— ee 








EXTRA DIVIDEND BY DETROIT SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Directors of the Detroit & Security Trust 
Company have declared, in addition to the 
last regular dividend of 3 per cent, an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent on its capital stock. 
This is the company’s 100th consecutive divi- 
dend, the first having been paid on January 
2, 1902, after one year of operation. 

The Detroit & Security Trust Company 
was organized as the Detroit Trust Company 
on December 17th, 1900, and offices were 
opened in January, 1901, on the second floor 
of the old Butler Building, then at 514 Gris- 
wold street. The original invested capital 
was $1,000,000 ; today it is nearly $15,000,000. 
On September 27th last, the directors of De- 
troit & Security Trust Company voted to rec- 
ommend to its stockholders an affiliation with 
the Peoples Wayne County Bank, the First 
National Bank, the Bank of Michigan and 
the Peninsular State Bank. This was con- 
firmed on November 7th by the announce- 
ment that 75 per cent of the respective stocks 
had been deposited to form a holding com- 
pany, to be known as the Detroit Bankers 
Company, with resources totaling $725,000,- 
000, the seventh largest banking group in the 
United States. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JoOngs, President 
EpwaArRpD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Srymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AmMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLauDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 


RosBeErt C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocusBiu.er, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 














LOANS ON LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
The New York Court of Appeals in con- 
struing the terms of the Hayes will, in a 
recent decision, ruled that a beneficiary un- 
der a life insurance policy has no claim 
against an insured’s estate for loans made 
by the insurance company against the pol- 
icy. In this case the life of Edmund Hayes 
was insured with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society under policies which were pay- 
able to his wife, if living, and if not to his 
estate. Originally the policies were assigned 
to the wife. Being in need of ready cash, 
the policies were pledged as collateral to a 
loan made by the insurance company to the 
extent of the then loan values of the poli- 
cies. The policy was changed to make the 
wife beneficiary instead of assignee, the com- 
pany taking an assignment of the policy as 
eollateral. The check representing the loan 
was made payable to both husband and wife, 
the latter endorsing the check over to her 
husband for his own use. The annual pre- 
miums and interest on the loan were paid 
each year up to the date of the husband’s 


death without the principal of the loans 
being repaid. 
The insurance company, after deducting 


the amount advanced, paid the remainder of 
the policy proceeds to the wife. During the 
following year she died and her estate made 
claim upon the husband’s estate for the 
amount deducted on the theory that the wife 
was a surety on a personal liability assumed 
by the husband. 

The Court of Appeals held that the claim 
should be rejected on the ground that no 
resort to personal liability can ever have 
occurred. The conventional relation of debtor 
and ereditor did not exist between the com- 
pany and the insured. The sum of money 
which the insured was allowed to use was 
an advance upon the policies made with the 
consent of the beneficiary rather than a loan 
in the strict sense. 





CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL AC. 


QUIRES ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 

The important event in financial circles 
of Atlanta, Ga., toward the close of the year 
was announcement of the purchase of the 
Atlanta Trust Company by the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, including the sky- 
scraping Atlanta Trust Building which will 
be remodeled to become the permanent home 
of the Citizens & Southern. Temporarly the 
business of the trust company will be trans- 
ferred across the street to the offices of the 
Citizens & Southern. The purchase in- 
creases resources of the bank to upwards of 
$85,000,000 and deposits to about $81,000,000. 
The Atlanta Trust Company also carried a 
large volume of trust business which is being 
transferred to the trust department of the 
Citizens & Southern. Announcement is made 
that Richard A, Denny, attorney of Rome, 
Ga., has joined the trust department. He is 
a son of the late Richard A. Denny, formerly 
Attorney General of Georgia. 

P. H. Winter, treasurer of the Atlanta 
Trust Company, and Smith Witham, vice- 
president of the same institution, will become 
identified with the personnel of the Citizens 
& Southern organization. 





James S. Benn and Thomas F. Slattery 
have been elected directors of the Conti- 
nental-Equitable Title & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Trustees of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New Lork have declared an initial quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a share on the 
new $20 par value stock, which is equal to 
the dividend paid on old stock. 

Trustees of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company authorized a 10 per cent 
Christmas bonus to officers and employees 
and declared an extra dividend of $2 in 
addition to the quarterly dividend of $4.50. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF UNION TITLE & 
GUARANTY CO OF DETROIT 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Union Title & Guaranty Company of Detroit, 
Edwin H. Lindow was elected president, and 
John N. Stalker, formerly president, was 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. Lindow, 
who has been vice-president and general man- 
ager of the title company, came to the Union 
Trust Company in 1909. He has been active- 
ly connected with the abstract and title de- 
partments during his twenty years with the 
company. In 1921 this branch of the trust 
company business had grown to such scope 
that it was capitalized as an affiliated com- 
pany, the Union Title & Guaranty Company, 
with a capital stock of $500,000. In 1925 
this capitalization was increased to $1,000,- 
000, where it stands today. The present sur- 
plus is approximately $268,000. 

Mr. Lindow has been very active in the 
affairs of the American Title Association, of 
which he is vice-president and chairman of 
the executive committee, 





EpwIn H. LINDOW 


Who has been appointed President of the Union Title 
& Guaranty Company of Detroit 





O. H. P. LaFarge, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of General Motors Corporation, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Irving 
Investors Management Company, which re- 
cently was affiliated with the Irving Trust 
Company of New York. 







































The Transfer 
of Stock 


By Francis T. Curisty 
of the New York Bar 


THE Oni_y ComPLETE AND PRACTICAL 

TREATISE ON THE SuBJECT DESIGNED 

FOR THE Use or Lawyers, Corpora- 

TIons, Banks, Trust Companies, Bro- 

KERS, ExecutTors, ADMINISTRATORS, 
ETC. 


FuLLty ANNOTATED IN 
OnE LarRGE VOLUME 


Price - - - .« $1500 
THIS BOOK IS UNIQUE 


THerE Is No Oruer Work on Its 
Supjyect THat Compares witH It 


It contains, in one large volume, 
complete legal matter relating to the 
transfer of stock; information which is 
found only by consulting books on 
many different subjects, such as cor- 
porations, executors and administrators, 
trusts, guardians, taxation, etc., to say 
nothing about the statutes of all the 
states. It also contains complete prac- 
tical matter with which only persons 
engaged in stock transfer work are 
familiar and which is not to be-found 
elsewhere. 


It Is a Great Time Saver 
LawYErs may easily and with a mini- 
mum of time be able to find not only 
the complete law but also the practice 
relating to the creation of stock, the 
issuance of stock certificates, the transfer 
of stock by individuals, fiduciaries and 
representatives, inheritance tax require- 


ments and original issue and _ stock 
transfer taxes. 


THE AUTHOR 


MR. FRANCIS T. CHRISTY, the author, 

is a member of the New York Bar and is 

chief counsel for the Stock Transfer Depart- 

ment of one of the largest trust companies 
in New York City. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. 
119 Futron Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 
ye ee =Y A : a 
~ Virginia trustCompany 


—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45,000.000 


_ STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
“OVER THE TOP” 

On September 19th the entire staff, in- 
cluding directors, officers and employees 
of the Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y., in- 
augurated a new business campaign with 
a goal set at $17,500,000, as a tribute and 
testimonial to President Von Elm, who late- 
ly succeeded Nathan 8. Jonas to that post, 
the latter assuming chairmanship. On No- 
vember 26th and with still several weeks 
to go before the close of the campaign, the 
goal had been surpassed with total new busi- 
ness acquired of $18,314,000, representing 
17,491 accounts, or $800,000 above the orig- 
inal goal. One of the days, designated as 
“founder’s day,” in honor of Chairman Jonas, 
yielded in 1,800 new accounts. 

Further expansion of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company is recorded with the recent 
opening of the second new banking home in 
Bronx borough within a month. Following 


closely upon the opening of the new home 
for the Sound View Unit, the Southern 


Boulevard Unit moved to new and enlarged 
quarters. C. P. Ranges is manager of the 
latest new office. 


“THE BANK AND ITS DIRECTORS” 
BY CRAIG HAZLEWOOD 

Craig B. Hazlewood’s book entitled ‘The 
Bank and Its Directors’ is bound to com- 
mand wide interest among American bank- 
ers. There is probably no banker whose ef- 
forts in behalf of better banking have been 
more consistently pursued over a period of 
years than have those by Mr. Hazlewood 
who completed a term as president of the 
American Bankers Association at the recent 
annual meeting and who is vice-president 
and director of the First National Bank and 
First Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago. He is also chairman of the board of 
the Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank. 








u 


Into his 250-page book Mr. Hazlewood has 
put the fundamentals of profitable bank man- 
agement which every 
know—and which many 
review to advantage. 


should 
could 


He suggests scores of 


director 
bank 


bank 


officers 


specific ways—all drawn from practice—by 
which bank directors can work with the oper- 
ating officials of their institution to increase 
its business and shape its growth along sound 


lines. The book presents comparative sta- 
tistics and tabulations covering all major 
items of banking income and expense for 


institutions of varying size. 


CHARLES S. McCaIN 


President, Chase National Bank, who has been elected 
President of the Executive Committee of the American 
Acceptance Council 
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PRECIOUS TRADITIONS OF BANKING 
AND TRUST SERVICE 

Notwithstanding swift changes and pro- 
gressive methods in banking and trust serv- 
ice, there is one asset which is properly 
valued above all others and that is tradi- 
tion and quality of service maintained dur- 
ing successive generations. Among the New 
York Banking and trust institutions which 
possess this attribute is the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. It has a record 
of individual service extending back to 1874 
when the old Bank of New York was found- 
el by Alexander Hamilton. Through the 
alliance of this pioneer bank with the former 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany the present Bank of New York and 
Trust Company has the advantage of a rec- 
ord of fiduciary administration which has 


been maintained and constantly refined in 


accordance with experience and modern re- 
quirements, since 1830 when the trust com- 
pany made its début. On the books of this 
institution are the names of some of the 
most distinguished old New York families 
which have carried on their associations 
from generation to generation. 

Expressive of the quality of management 
the Bank of New York and Trust Company 
has issued a booklet entitled “Wills and Ex- 
ecutorships” which tells of the satisfaction 
which comes from proper disposition of the 
estate and sound written wills. 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS AT UNITED 
STATES TRUST COMPANY 

Alton 8. Keeler and William G. Green have 
been elected vice-presidents of the United 
States Trust Company of New York, N. Y. 
Additional appointments are: Henry B. 
Henze and Carl O. Sayward, assistant vice- 
presidents; Lloyd A. Waugh, assistant comp- 
troller, and Henry E. Schaper, Harry M. 
Mansell and George F. Lee, assistant secre- 
taries. 


Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York have authorized an initial divi 
dend of 50 cents a share on the new §$20 
par yalue stock, providing an annual rate 
of $2, equal to $5 annually on the old stock 
of $50 par value. 

The Trust Company of New Jersey, of Jer- 
sey City, has declared an extra divident of 
25 cents a share, besides the regular quar- 
terly of $1. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces the appointment of Elliott H. Lee 
as vice-president. He was formerly second 
vice-president. 





The Largest Vault 
in Philadelphia 


BUILT BY 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The mammoth vaults of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. rank among 
the largest in the United States and consist 
of two steel-lined vault compartments each 
86 feet long by 33 feet 4 inches wide, with 
access thereto afforded by five heavy main 
doors and one heavy emergency door. 


The combined weight of 
this vault equipment is 
approximately 1,000,000 
pounds and the ultimate 
capacity of the Safe De- 
posit Vault is from 30,000 
~ to 40,000 Boxes. 















New Building of 
eo 
2 ee One of the Five Heavy Mosler 
Architects Main Vault Entrances of 
Irwin & Leighton, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Builders Co. 


Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and 
Safes in the World 


Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Detroit Kansas City 
Los Angeles New Orleans New York Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Portland Seattle 
Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 








ALWAYS SOUGHT 
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TO PROTECT 
HIS PROPERTY 


REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 
Estate for non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 
Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 


69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Assets over $35,000,000 


No Demand Liabilities 


FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON IS HOPE- 
FUL OF HOOVER’S PROGRAM 

In its current “New England Letter,” the 
First National Bank of Boston comments on 
the general situation and the construction 
reactions from the Stock Market collapse, 
as follows: “With the collapse of the Stock 
Market in the background, the country is 
turning its attention to the stabilization of 
business. The President’s conferences with 
outstanding leaders in business and labor 
have been very encouraging. Large construc- 
tion programs by municipalities, state gov- 
ernments, public utilities, and heavy expen- 
ditures for improvement by the railroads 
have been assured. 

“While a recession is to be expected in 
view of the prolonged business activity, it 
now seems that the programs which will be 
earried forward will help cushion any de- 
cline and may eventually serve as a stimulus 
for a forward movement. It is to be hoped, 
however, that these expansion programs will 
be based upon real needs of the country, 
and will not be extended to increased activi- 
ties of industries requiring adjustment down- 
ward of operating schedules. Such a course 
would only tend to aggravate the very con- 
ditions in need of correction.” 


Protected Trust Investinents 





LATEST PROTECTIVE DEVICES IN 
VAULT INSTALLATION 

In planning its new home the management 
of the York County National Bank of York, 
?a., devoted special attention to the installa- 
tion of vault and protective devices which 
embody the latest developments in the sci- 
ence of vault construction. The contract was 
awarded to the York Safe and Lock Com- 
pany and the completion of the new building 
and vault reflects credit upon the judgment 
of the managers as well as those who con- 
tributed to construction. 

The vault is built of concrete, its walls, 
roof and ceiling exceeding the accepted stand- 
ard of thickness. These concrete walls are 
heavily reinforced with the “Rivet-Grip” sys- 
tem of steel reinforcements, which has been 
found, by exhaustive tests, to offer the great- 
est resistance to cutting through the concrete 
walls by any known method. 

Within this concrete vault has been built 
a lining of steel plates of more than the re- 
quired thickness... These steel plates and 
products, combined with a chemical com- 
pound, very recently perfected, makes impos- 
sible the penetration of the vault walls by 
any known method within the limit of time 
during which an attack could be conducted. 


ee 
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STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 


AND SERVICE 











WINSLOW RUSSELL 

In trust company circles the recent death 
of Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is generally mourned. He 
was among the most zealous in advocating 
cooperative relationships between life under- 
writers and trust companies in the promotion 
of life insurance trust business. Mr. Russell 
died suddenly from a heart attack. 

In behalf of the Insurance Trust Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association the following 
telegram was sent to the president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
by C. Alison Scully, chairman of the com- 
mittee: 

“The trust companies of the United States 
have had no more loyal friend and advocate 
han Winslow Russell. His vigorous, up- 
right character, his gracious courtesy and ge- 
nial fellowship made him the object of the 
admiration, respect and affection of all those 
who knew him. On behalf of the trust com- 
panies interested in the insurance trust move- 
ment I wish to convey to you and through 
you to the members of Mr. Russell’s family 
our profound sympathy and our deep sense 
of loss at his passing.” 





Saves Worry 


The Stock Transfer Guide and 
Service is used by the leading transfer 
agents of the country to protect 
themselves in making transfers of 
stock, hence it shows the person de- 
siring to have a transfer effected ex- 
actly what the transfer agent will 
demand. It shows you what waivers 
will be required for the transfer of 
any given certificate, and how to 
obtain them. It shows what other 
documents—such as copy of will, 
court order, etc.—will be required 
in any given case. It shows how to 
compute the inheritance taxes. Write 
for full particulars. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





STABILIZING AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
President Alfred Sloan of General Motors 
Corporation has issued a statement relative 
to the automobile industry in which he ex- 
presses confidence that the replacement mar- 
ket will exert a strong influence in stabilizing 
sales in 19380 and the years following. He 
said: “It is only within the last few years 
that the replacement market has begun to re- 
flect the heavy upward trend in production 
which took place in the years following the 
1921 panie. In 1929, for the first time in 
the history of the industry, the replacement 
market will exceed 3,000,000. And in 1930 
our calculations (based on actuarial mathe- 
matics) indicate a domestic replacement 
requirement of 3,390,000 vehicles. 

“With an increase in the worldwide use of 
motor vehicles to over thirty million, with a 
growing tendency in this country toward the 
ownership of two or more cars and with a 
rapid upward trend of first time buyers in 
the newer markets of the world, our studies 
indicate that, with the passing of a few more 
years, the record-breaking production of 
1929 will represent only a commonplace per- 
formance, with a stabilized upward trend 
year after year in proportion to the growth 
of population and wealth.” 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


A NationalStandard for Short Term Investment 


GMA C obligations have been purchased by a clientele 
of nearly 8,000 banks, insurance companies, institutions 
and individuals, the country over. Their rating, as a 
national standard for short term investment, reflects 
established public confidence in G M A C prestige. 


offered at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOoToRS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office 


CAPITAL, 


PRINCIPAL 


-- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


CITIES 


-- New York City 


OVER $66,000,000 











TRIBUTE TO SERVICES OF COUNTRY 
BANKER 


In these days when bank mergers, organi- 
zation of bank groups and growth of branch 
banking loom up and threaten extinction of 
the small country bank, the following trib- 
ute from Monte J. Goble, vice-president of 
the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, in the course of an address, is 
worthy of emphasis: 

“T have the strongest feeling in behalf of 
the individual unit bank. Branch banking 
should be confined to the immediate munici- 
pality, or contiguous territory in which the 
parent bank is located. Unit banks are part 
and parcel of the community they serve. 
There should not be a single district, which, 
once awake to the perils of the displacement 
of their locally owned banks, would sit idly 
by and allow their natural credit and capital 
to be usurped by remote and alien financial 
forces. 

“TIT pay my deepest respect to that person- 
ification of character—the country banker. 
He has stood as the sentinel on the outposts 
of our great financial army. From his ranks 
the great banks have drawn part of their 


own resources and a great many of their 
executives.” 

As regards bank management Mr. Goble 
said: “Banking is the only business, which 
in spite of multitudinous cost increases, has 
not raised its prices. To meet these offset- 
ting factors the successful bank must be put 
upon a scientific management basis, and not 
do as formerly, earn profits, but not acquire 
them.” 





The First Trust & Deposit Company of 
Syracuse has opened a new branch on the 
ground floor of the Chimes Building. Eugene 
A. Tholens, vice-president, is manager. 

A. L. Grutze, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer of the Title & Trust Company of Port- 
land, Ore., has been appointed a member of 
the Committee on State Activities of the 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association. L. H. Roseberry, vice-president 
of the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, is chairman of the committee. 

Jesse F. Wood, a vice-president of State 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., is elected president of Richmond 
Clearing House. 
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New York 


NO EVIDENCE OF REAL BUSINESS 
RECESSION 


Already there are indications that early 
predictions of the effect of the Stock Market 
break upon business were overdrawn. Un- 
questionably so drastic a liquidation in the 
securities markets could not take place with- 
out widespread reflection in all basic lines of 
industry and, more immediately, in the re- 
tail trade of the country. A part of the re- 
cent slowing down in commercial activity is 
evidently to be attributed to a feeling of cau- 
tion, a desire to await developments before 
making important commitments, and this re- 
action is in itself a safeguard. 

A minor recession in business activity had 
been in progress for nearly two months be- 
fore liquidation in the Stock Market set in. 
The two main factors in this recession were 
the decline in building operations and the 
fact that manufacturers had overestimated 
the market for automobiles. These two in- 
dustries, which account for so large a pro- 
portion of the consumption of steel and which 
have such broad ramifications in the com- 
modity markets—in lumber, cement and the 
building materials and supply trades, in rub- 
ber, glass, textiles, as well as controlling the 
employment of a large share of the labor 
of the country, have been to a great extent 
responsible for the high level of prosperity 
in the country in the past few years. Even 
a slight decline in the operations of these 
industries has far-reaching effects. Present 
unsatisfactory conditions, however, are self- 
corrective. According to a recent survey the 
decline in building operations has already 
served to reduce the amount of empty space 
throughout the country. The closing down 
of automobile plants has kept the supply of 
unsold cars down to manageable proportions. 
In no industry are unsold stocks of goods 
large enough to be a serious consideration 
—(From Review by Bank of America, N. A.) 


INCREASED CAPITALIZATION OF 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Despite the break in market values of 
bank and trust company stocxs and unpro- 
pitious conditions prevailing for new financ- 
ing, the plans of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany for increasing its capital, announced 
before the market crash, were a complete 
success. No underwriting was necessary in 
connection with the sale of 620,000 shares 
reduced par value of new stock which were 
subscribed by shareholders at $70 per share. 
When the date for exercising stockholders’ 
subscription rights expired it was found 
that rights had been fully exercised with 
rights going to a premium on the open mar- 
ket of $14. 

Proceeds from sale of new stock yield 
additional capital funds for the Equitable 
Trust Company amounting to $45,000,000, in- 
cluding sale at auction of 20,000 shares at 
an average price of $92.25. The recapital- 
ization program, under which the offering of 
new Equitable shares was made, provides 
that $25,000,000 is to be invested in an afifil- 
iated securities company. The remaining 
sum of approximately $20,000,000 will be 
added to the capital and surplus of the 
bank. As a result of this recapitalization 
plan, the Equitable Trust Company’s aggre- 
gate capital funds, including capital, now 
total more than $135,000,000. 

The financial statement of the Equitable 
Trust Company as of September 27th showed 
aggregate resources of $932,357,000 and de- 
posits of $750,252,000. 


C. O. Rawalt has resigned from Frear & 
Company to become associated with the 
Bankers Company of New York, N. Y., se- 
curities subsidiary of the Bankers Trust 
Company. 

Perry M. Rushmore has been elected vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company, New York. William L. Cronin 
and Clarence W. Bird have been made as- 
sistant vice-presidents. : 
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Kincs CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,500,000.00 Undivided Profits $600,000.00 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM - WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 





STOCK PURCHASE PLAN FOR NATIONAL 
CITY BANK EMPLOYEES AND OFFICERS 

More than 13,000 employees and officers of 
the National City Bank of New York and 
affiliated institutions throughout the world 
are to be given opportunity to subscribe to 
shares of the bank’s stock on an installment 
basis in proportion to their earnings, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement made by 
Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the bank. 
The offer is being made as a result of the 
suggestion of the committee of thirteen, rep- 
resenting the staff in the metropolitan area. 
According to Mr. Mitchell’s announcement, 
all members of the National City operating 
staff, other than such officers as are direc- 
tors of one of the three companies, will be 
offered stock at $200 a share, payment to be 
made in four years. 

The National City Bank recently advised 
the completion and opening for business of 
its new branch bank building in the heart of 
the business and financial section of Buenos 
Aires. The new building conforms to the 
type of structure decided upon some time 
ago by the National City management as 
suitable for reproduction anywhere in the 
world. Practically all units established 
since the new design was standardized con- 
sist of severely plain exteriors of limestone, 
the chief feature being the decoration over 
the main entrance consisting of convention- 
alized American eagles carved on either side 
of the bank’s seal which is wrought in gold. 

The first modern airship beacon in South 
America will be mounted on the roof of the 
new building, its beam of 350,000,000 candle- 
power being visible on a clear night for a 
distance of 100 miles. 





Ernest L. Brigham has been appointed an 
assistant cashier in the National City Bank 
of New York. 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
as been appointed transfer agent for stock 
of Driver-Harris Company. 








BAYARD W. READ JOINS CENTRAL 
HANOVER 

Bayard W. Read, son of the late William 
A. Read, one of the founders of the business 
of Dillon, Read & Company, has been elected 
an assistant secretary of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company, of New York, 
successor to the Central Trust Company, 
with which his father was identified as trus- 
tee for more than fifteen years. Graduated 
in 1926 from Princeton Mr. Read came to 
the Central Hanover and was engaged to 
act as intermediary between officers of the 
bank and those in charge of the reconstruc- 
tion of the bank’s headquarters at 70 Broad- 
way. At present Mr. Read is engaged in a 
similar capacity in the construction of three 
new branch offices and the addition of new 
space for two other branches. 


William R. Hanrahan, retired naval officer 
and former executive booking manager of 
the Keith Albee Orpheum Vaudeville Ex- 
change, has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the Central Hanover and has been 
assigned to the Herald Square office. 


Hugo H. Levy has retired from the firm 
of Hugo H. Levy & Brother to become asso- 
ciated with the Central Hanover at their 
Herald Square office. 





BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY PLANS TO 
TAKE OVER TWO BANKS 

Plans are in progress for merger of the 
State Bank of Richmond County and the 
Guardian National Bank of New York by 
the Brooklyn Trust Company. The acquisi- 
tion of these two banks will give the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company four additional branches 
and represent an increase of about $9,000,000 
in resources. The latest statement of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company showed resources 
of $148,732,000 ; deposits $114,000,000 ; capital 
$8,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$23,115,000. 
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SALMON P. CHASE °* Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have 
complete trust powers is 
not generally understood. 
The Federal Reserve Act 
(as amended in 1918) enables 
National Banks to exercise 
full fiduciary powers. 


¥ Through our Trust Depart- 





+ 


ment, we serve individuals as 
trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
porations as registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and 
as trustee for bond issues. 


Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 


make for stability and permanence. 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
CAN EXPRESS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


One of the most important developments 
toward the close of the financial year in 
New York is the announcement of the pro- 
posed organization of the American Express 
Bank & Trust Company by the American Ex- 
press Company which, last Spring, disposed 
of its express business and became affiliated 
with the Chase National Bank of New York. 


The application for a charter calls for capital 
of $10,000,000, surplus and organization re- 


serves of $6,000,000. It is planned to open 
for business early in April in the American 
Express Building. 

There will be no public offering of stock 
in the new trust company. The American 
Express Company itself will subscribe to 54 
per cent of the stock, 10 per cent will be 
reserved for subscription by the officers and 
directors of the company and the remaining 
36 per cent will be offered to shareholders 
of the American Express Company in the 
ratio of one share of new bank stock for 
each five shares of American Express stock 
held. 


The establishment of the trust company is 
looked upon as a logical development in the 
activities of the American Express Company. 
American Express Company’s principal busi- 
ness consists in caring for the financial and 
other needs of travelers throughout the 
world. The company maintains offices in 
sixty foreign cities and has thirty-five do- 
mestic branches. Its facilities are available 
to tourists in twenty different countries. 
Formation of the new trust company will en- 
able the American Express Company to de- 
velop a business which is not now available 
and to supplement the financial services 
which it now provides. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
The State Banking Department has author- 
ized a change in title of the International 
Acceptance Trust Company, a subsidiary of 
the Bank of Manhattan Company, to the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company. This 
step is preliminary to the trust company 
taking over the banking business of the 
Bank of Manhattan Company and also ac- 
quiring the trust business of the bank. 
The reorganization plans include the organi- 
zation of the Manhattan Company as a hold- 
ing company owning the stock of the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company, the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank and International 
Securities Company. Affiliation with New 
York Title & Mortgage Company, now under 
discussion, will give the Manhattan Company 
capital funds of $40,000,000 and command of 
$833,000,000 resources. 
“The Manhattan Company held its first 
meeting recently, at which the new board 
Was organized. Paul M. Warburg was 
elected chairman of the board; J. Stewart 
Baker, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and P. A. Rowley, president of the com- 
pany. In addition, the board of directors 
will include the following: Stephen Baker, 
Bertram H. Borden, Matthew C. Brush, Mar- 
shall Field, Michael Friedsam, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, George MecNeir, John C. Moore, 
Samuel Sloan, Felix M. Warburg, James P. 
Warburg, H. Pushae Williams and Daniel 
G. Wing. 

The board appointed the following officers: 
W. A. Rush, vice-president and treasurer; 
F. C. Harris, secretary, and M. W. Williams, 
comptroller. 


Fred I. Kent, a director of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected to the university council of the New 
York University. 
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MERGED 
MAY 6,1929 







Stock Transfers in the 
New York Securities Markets 





















VITALLY important phase of the work of the New York 
securities markets is the protective service to investors and 
corporations performed by organizations such as the Guaranty 


Trust Company, in safeguarding and expediting the transfer 
and registration of. stock. 


During a recent typical ten-day period the Guaranty issued 
on ‘ransfers more than 282,000 certificates, or at the rate of 
more than 28,000 a day; it also registered more than 356,000 
certificates, an average of more than 35,000 a day. ‘These 
transactions represented the change of ownership of many 
hundreds of thousands of shares daily. All the required work 
was completed, with but few exceptions, within the regular 
time set by the customs of the market. 


Through our Trust Department we act in every fiduciary 
capacity ——as transfer agent, registrar, trustee, fiscal agent, 
etc., for corporations and governments; and as executor and 
trustee, etc., for individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








CapiTaL, SurpLus AND UNpivipep PRoFiITs MORE THAN $285,000,000 
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EX-GOVERNOR ALFRED SMITH HEADS 
COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York and the Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident in the last national election, has been 
elected chairman of the board of the County 
Trust Company of New York of which his 
close friend, the late James J. Riordan was 
president, and who committed suicide on 
November 8th. Mr. Smith has assumed full 
direction of the affairs of the County Trust 
Company and it is expected will be elected 
president at the coming annual meeting. 
Mr. Smith became a director of the County 
Trust Company when he completed his last 
term as Governor of New York. 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


Former Governor of New York, who has been elected Chair- 

man of the Board of the County Trust Company, succeed- 

ing*the late James J. Riordan in the management of the 
company 


IRVING TRUST APPOINTMENTS 
The following have recently been appoint- 
ed assistant secretaries of the Irving Trust 
Company of New York: Frederick Baker, 
zeorge W. Boyd, Thomas E. Clements, 
Charles G. Gambrell, George, A. Jacoby, 
James P. Keely, H. Miller Lawder, Nelson 
M. McKernan, Edmund S. Massel, Herman 
Schnapp and Walter E. Seibert. Other ap- 
pointments are: Henry T. Hall and William 
A. Onderdonk, assistant resident counsels, 

and Walter G. Vogel, assistant auditor. 
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The 
American Founders 
Group 


includes 


American Founders 
Corporation 


International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 


International Company, Ltd. 


American & General 
Securities Corporation 


Consolidated Resources $200,000.000 











UNDERWRITERS TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
FOR BUSINESS 

Located in the center of the insurance dis- 
trict of lower Manhattan, the Underwriters 
Trust Company recently opened for business 
at 11 John street, with capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of $1,000,000. The organizers 
are mostly insurance men and the company 
will appeal especially for business from un- 
derwriters. Horatio N. Kelsey, formerly 
manager in this country of the Hamburg- 
3remen Fire Insurance Company, the North- 
ern Assurance Company of London and other 
foreign insurance companies, is president of 
the new bank. Allan M. Perkins, formerly 
with the Guaranty Company of New York, 
is vice-president. Frank W. Breitback, 
former trust officer of the Murray Hill Trust 
Company, is treasurer, and William D. Pike, 
formerly with the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Company, is secretary. 


The trustees of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
an extra dividend of 60 cents per share in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.20 on the new $20 par value stock of 
the company. 

























TRUST 


New Orleans 
XXXVI 


Dry Docks 

The port of New Orleans which ranks 
first in the South asa ship repair base, is 
equipped with seven floating dry docks, 
valued at approximately $8,250,000 and 
capable of accommodating seven ocean 
liners totalling 59,500 tons displacement. 

These dry docks efficiently serve about 
650 ships and barges annually and give 
employment to 1200 skilled workmen. 


Hivernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Empire 


When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate—you 

can have the solid-rock safety assured 

by Empire bonds and also enjoy the 
liberal yield of 544% to 6%. 

Every issue of Empire bonds carries a 
strong guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest and is legal for trust funds. Every 
Empire Bond issue is secured by income- 
earning property. 

You cannot find greater safety. 
accept a smaller yield? 









Why 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 








CHATHAM PHENIX ALLIED CORPORA- 
TION IN STRONG POSITION 

Samuel McRoberts, president of the Chath- 
am Phenix Allied Corporation, affiliated with 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, in a statement on the 
company’s financial condition as of November 
30, states that on October Sth it received 
$50,000,000 in cash from the sale of 2,000,000 
shares of common stock. As of November 
30th, assets consist of $36,615,725 cash, eall 
or time loans, representing over 72 per cent 
of the total assets and amounting to $18.30 a 
share of stock outstanding. The balance of 
the have been invested mainly in 
listed and -readily marketable dividend-pay- 
ing stocks of leading railroad, public utility 
and industrial companies. Valuing all secu- 
rities at closing prices on November 30th, 
the liquidating value of the capital stock 
was approximately $24.65 a share. The cor- 
poration has no indebtedness. 

The Chatham Phenix Corporation, invest- 
ment affiliate of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, through its 
ownership of the voting stock, elects the di- 
rectors of the Chatham Phenix Allied Cor- 
poration, and controls its management. 


assets 


Bonds 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP COMMAND 
OVER HALF BILLION RESOURCES 


A financial statement comprehending the 
banking institutions affiliated with the Ma- 
rine Midland Group, of which the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo is parent, shows 
aggregate resources of $534,381,911, compris- 
ing a group of 17 banks and trust companies 
in New York State. This total places the 
Marine Midland as the second largest bank- 
ing affiliation of the kind in the United 
States, and exceeded in resources only by 
the Transamerica Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion has capital of $22,025,000; surplus $19,- 
655,000 and undivided profits of $17,458,000, 
making total capital assets of $59,138,000, 
with deposits of $430,314,000. Over and 
above capital and surplus of $59,000,000 the 
Marine Midland Corporation has, in cash, 
additional paid-in capital and surplus in ex- 
cess of $57,000,000, giving the banks and the 
Corporation invested capital of over $116,- 
000,000. Over 350,000 depositors are served 
by the banks in this group 

A national advertising campaign has been 
prepared for the Marine Midland banks em- 
bracing leading monthly and weekly pub- 
lications. 
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EMPIRE TRUST REDUCES PAR VALUE OF ALEXANDER RETIRES FROM CHAIRMAN. 


STOCK 


Shareholders of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York, at a recent meeting ap- 
proved by more than two-thirds vote the 
split of par value of the stock of the insti- 
tution from $100 to $20. The new certifi- 


cates are to be ready for distribution to 
shareholders in return for their present cer- 
tificates after January 2, 1930. 


The latest financial statement of the Em- 
pire Trust Company shows total resources 
of $94,666,000; deposits $78,525,000; capi- 
tail $6,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $9,440,000. 





The Westchester Trust Company of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., has purchased the property of 
the First National Bank of Yonkers, adjoin- 
ing its present quarters which will be used 
to provide additional space. 

Interests associated with the Plaza Trust 


Company of New York have obtained a 
charter for organization of the Park Row 


Trust Company to be located at 154 Nassau 
street, with capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $250,000. Depositors of the defunct Clark 
Brothers private banking firm have been 
allotted 49 per cent of the capital stock. 


SHIP OF GUARANTY TRUST CO. 


Having completed fifty years of business 
activity, thirty years of which were spent 
with the National Bank of Commerce, James 
S. Alexander recently resigned as chairman 
of the board of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. He became chairman of the board 
last May when the National Bank of Com- 
merece, of which he was chairman, was 
merged with the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Mr. Alexander completes a distinguished 
career in New York banking, He was born 
in Tarrytown in 1865 and at the age of. six- 
teen went to work in a Tarrytown bank, 
where he rose to cashier. At the age of nine- 
teen he became associated with the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York as clerk. 
The only break in his connection with this 
bank was in 1907 when he became treasurer 
of the American Express Company for a 
short period. He passed through various of- 
fices at the Commerce and in 1910 became 
president and in 1923 chairman of the board. 





The Clinton Trust Company has been or- 
ganized in New York City and will open for 
business at 857 Tenth avenue, with capital 


and surplus of $1,000,000. 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
NM eC $5,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co....... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co.... 2,000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co............. 1,500,000 


OSE OLE Ces ee ern 25,000,000 


pank of N. Y. & Trust Co............. 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co............... 1,550,000 
ESET OES 6 a re 8,000,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. . .21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............ 15,000,000 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co.......... 10,000,000 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co...... 12,100,000 
Corporation Trust Co.. : ..---.- 800,000 
EDIRNE, BUNIOE SOc viccnwessweccss cee 4,000,000 
Empire NS oe a5 Tue o's Kis ae S68 6,000,000 
OES Ng OC 6 ir 46,500,000 
al SO ae 4,000,000 
EN a Osos wil ws acciv 6 Ge Siow 2,000,000 
ie ho, © re arr 90,000,000 
International Accept. Trust Co......... 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust Co....... 3,200,000 
ae i 7,188,700 
SS CES ol ee re eee 50,000,000 
Kings County Trust Co................ 500,000 
IE ENN oo i kc saa e's 6 -o'acaemeis,e.s' 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co.............. 27,500,000 
eS ES 7 ee 1,000,000 
eS 2 Oe CS 6 2,000,000 
ee eh. 6 re 12,500,000 
SN ro oh 21s < wins pe 6 Wis wis 89 ou 2,000,000 
Times Square Trust Co................ 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust.............. 10,000,000 
United States Trust Co............... 2,000,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Sept. 27,1929 Sept. 27,1929 Par Bid Asked 
$6,303,500 $48,996,100 lt ere as 
801,600 10,683,800 aks ee res 
2,235,100 22,214,100 320 335 
2,000,000 12,922,400 cietats 6814 70 
82,753,300 529,296,700 10 140 144 
14,240,000 141,048,000 100 680 730 
1,377,100 25,106,400 20 70 90 
23,115,700 114,328,300 100 790 820 
79,033,800 529,534,000 20 335 345 
21,317,400 254,552,800 10 74 77 
11,093,900 63,249,600 100 227 231 
22,804,200 272,570,500 20 183 187 
196,500 128,100 100 eis 
4,807,400 26,514,900 100 280 330 
9,440,900 78,525,700 100 415 425 
45,238,500 750,252,300 100 91 4 
4,007,700 55,984,500 10 43 46 
3,491,800 15,199,200 100 575 625 
198,809,000 1,268,630,500 100 675 685 
1,660,900 14,441,900 ne oe: ee 
5,085,900 17,029,500 10 44 48 
3,311,000 64,672,500 20 32 35 
82,750,000 514,544,200 10 55 57 
6,237,900 24,351,000 100 2800 3000 
4,508,200 22,281,400 100 aan 
57,958,300 385,109,200 25 133 137 
600,600 10,607,300 100 230 250) 
1,893,600 10,566,000 100 260 290 
34,047,700 254,781,700 25 248 254 
1,048,300 4,223,200 100 140 155 
539,200 4,635,700 100 50 70 
24,498,700 43,252,200 20 145 152 
24,186,600 75,335,100 100 2900 3300 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


$34,000,000 








DISBURSEMENTS BY NEW YORK 
COMMUNITY TRUST 

Appropriations of $89,913 approved by the 
Distribution Committee of the New York 
Community Trust recently included initial 
disbursements from two lately established 
trust funds, the May Seton Bayley Large 
Memorial and the Alys Sinclair Carreau 
Memorial. Both are funds of $2,500. The 
former is a memorial to the late Mrs. Wal- 
ter Large, created primarily for the benefit 
of the Westchester Chapter of the Red Cross. 
The latter memorializes the daughter of the 
late Edmund Sinclair, with the Westchester 
Children’s Association named as the pre- 
ferred beneficiary. 

Thomas Williams, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported that the Community Trust’s 
disbursements during the first three quarters 
of 1929 were $113,224 as compared with 
$61,501 during the whole of 1928. The ag- 
gregate of income paid out through the 
Community Trust during the past five years 
is now in excess of $300,000. 

Other beneficiaries of the disbursements 
lately approved included the United Hospital 
Fund, Visiting Nurse Service, Charity Or- 
ganization Society, Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor and Salvation 
Army. Eleven additional wills and trusts 
were reported as having been drawn with 
provisions inserted providing for future ad- 
ditions of resources to the Community Trust. 





Application has been made for organiza- 
tion of the Roosevelt Trust Company to lo- 
eate at 36th street and Sth avenue, with 
capital of $3,000,000. 

The Lincoln National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Application for organization of the Prod- 
uce Trust Company, which had planned to 
commence business at Worth and Hudson 
streets, has been withdrawn. 


SANK CHECY 


Remarkable Strength is one of 
the important features of this 
special new check paper the 


NEW 
SUPER-SAFETY PAPER 


The average check is written upon, 
folded, crumpled, unfolded, endorsed, 
crushed, pinched and refolded as it passes 
along through seventeen pairs of hands, be- 
fore it finally ends its journey back to the 
maker. Such vigorous use requires more 
endurance than ordinary check papers af- 
ford. So The Todd Company has de- 
veloped the truly remarkable new Super- 
Safety Check Paper—expressly designed 
to meet the needs of modern checks. 

Super-Safety Paper resists wear, tearing, 
fraying and mutilation to an unparalleled 
degree because of its exceptionally long 
fiber and its small amount of sizing. 

Other outstanding superiorities of this 
check paper are: Foldability—an extraor- 
dinary ability to withstand repeated sharp 
folding. Durability—the lack of any tend- 
ency to become brittle, even after many 
years. Good writing surface---smooth, easy- 
writing surface which takes ink without 
any tendency to blur or blot. 

Super-Safety Checks expose with a glar- 
ing spot the first attempt to alter them. 
To prevent counterfeiting, their manu- 
facture is guarded as the government 
guards bank-note paper. They are avail- 
able in all standard check forms—made 
only to a bank’s individual order—never 
sold in blank sheets. 


We are glad to send samples of the new 
Super-Safety Paper to bankers on receipt 
of the coupon. Test this remarkable new 
paper yourself. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
The Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) Roches- 
ter, Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, 
Dallas, Birmingham, Buffalo, Des Moines, 
Boston, Spokane. 


DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER- 
SAFETY CHECKSON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 














THE TODD COMPANY 12-29 
Protectograph Division 


1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses fo: use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PENNSYLVANIA TRUST OFFICERS IN 
CONFERENCE 

With over four billions of trust funds and 
over six billions of corporate trusts under 
administration it is obvious that the trust 
officers of Pennsylvania trust companies 
have many problems that call for mutual co- 
operation. There is a pronounced disposition 
among the trust officers of larger institutions 
who have been laboring in the fiduciary field 
for many years, to extend to novices and 
newcomers in trust work, the benefits of 
their experience, advising how to avoid pit- 
falls, improve quality of service and success- 
ful development of new business. 

The commendable cooperative spirit which 
obtains among trust officers in Pennsylvania 
was in evidence at the recent annual mid- 
winter conference of the Trust Company 
Section of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. There were two sessions 
at which Carl W. Fenninger, vice-president 
of the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, presided. A survey of 1929 legislation 
in Pennsylvania which particularly affected 
trust company administration and fiduciary 
taxation, was presented by Franklin Spen- 
cer Edmonds of the Philadelphia Bar, which 
also included a discussion of the proposed 
Uniform Principal and Income Act as re- 
vised at the recent annual meeting of the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

Discussion of trust department costs and 
charges was led by Alex P. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. Improved and simplified trust 
accounting methods were defined in a paper 
by Edgar A. Jones, vice-president of the 
Seranton-Lackawanna Trust Company of 
Seranton, who was recently named chairman 
of a new committee on “Trust Accounting 
Systems,” created by the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association. 
Life insurance and business trusts likewise 
formed topics for instructive discussions. 
Valuable information was imparted as to the 
writing of life insurance trust agreements, 
by William B. Bullock, trust officer of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


Merger has become effective between the 
Reading Trust Company and the National 
Union Bank of Reading, Pa., with combined 
deposits of over $7,000,000 and trust funds 
of $22,576,000. R. Monroe Hoffman is presi- 
dent. 
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EARNINGS OF REAL ESTATE-LAND TITLE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

Net profits of the Real Estate-Land Title 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia for the 
year ended October 31, 1929, were $2,301,000, 
an increase of more than $50,000 over the 
previous year, according to the report sub- 
mitted by President J. Willison Smith, at 
the recent annual meeting of stockholders. 
The profit was equal to slightly more than 
32 per cent on the company’s capital of 
$7,500,000. 

Out of the earnings for the year $1,500,000 
was paid in dividends, and the remainder 
was carried to undivided profits, making that 
account as of October 31, $1,513,000. Sur- 
plus on that date was $15,000,000 and re- 
serves $304,835, making combined capital, 
surplus, undivided profits and reserves of 
$24,317,890. : 

Stockholders re-elected the board of direc- 
tors and at a subsequent meeting of the 
board the present officers were re-elected. 


CONSOLIDATION OF UNITED SECURITY 

AND REPUBLIC TRUST COMPANIES 

Consolidation of the banking business of 
the United Security Life Insurance and Trust 
Company of Pennsylvania and the Republic 
Trust Company of Philadelphia under the 
new name of United Security Trust Com- 
pany is announced. Hugh F. Dentworth, 
president of United Security Life Insurance 
and Trust Company continues as president 
of the United Security Trust Company. 
John E. McCully, former president of Re- 
public Trust Company, is a member of the 
board of directors and executive committee. 

The United Security Trust Company has 
a capital of $750,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits of more than $780,000 with total 
deposits of more than $12,000,000. Personal 
trust funds of the two companies total more 
than $7,750,000. United Security Trust Com- 
pany is owned by United Security Life In- 
surance & Trust Company of Pennsylvania, 
whose capital is $1,000,000, surplus $1,000,- 
000 and undivided profits and reserves of 
over $800,000. 


The West Norristown Title & Trust Com- 
pany is being organized in West Norristown, 
Pa., with capital of $125,000. 

The Rochester Trust Company of Roches- 
ter, Pa., has taken possession of its hand- 
some new banking home. 

Of the 288 officers and employes of the 
Bankers Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
over 83 per cent are numbered among the 
stockholders of the organization. 
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REAL ESTATE TRUST EARNS $890,279 


The annual statement of the Real Estate 
Trust Company of Philadelphia for the year 
ending October 31, 1929, shows excellent 
earnings of $890,279, equivalent to over 28 
per cent on the company’s capital stock of 
$3,131,200. In presenting the annual report 
President Samuel F. Houston, said: 

“Your directors are able to report that the 
last fiscal year has been another profitable 
one for your company, enabling it to declare 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent in addi- 
tion to the regular dividend of 6 per cent. 
Consequently, your board has been able to 
eall in for redemption all of the outstanding 
preferred stock, in accordance with the terms 
of issue as expressed on the face of the 
preferred stock certificates. This agreement 
provided that such redemption should be 
either by the issuance of one share of com- 
mon stock for each share of the preferred 
stock, or if the holder of the preferred stock 
should so elect, by the payment of $100 per 
share in cash for the preferred stock. 

“The preferred stock is now being pre- 
sented for redemption, the holders thereof 
naturally asking for common stock in ex- 
change, its market value being much more 
than $100. Your board has also been able, 
after paying dividends amounting to $266,098. 
to reserve out of net income $130,000, with 
which to pay for extensive alterations and 
equipment in the building and in the com- 
pany’s offices, to take advantage of connec- 
tion with the station platform of the sub- 
way on Broad street; also to reserve $75,000 
for federal income taxes, and to add $419,000 
to undivided profit account, and to transfer 
$500,000 from that account to surplus, mak- 
ing surplus $2,000,000.” 

Henry R. Hallowell was elected a direc- 
tor to fill a vacaney caused by the death of 
his father, J. Wallace Hallowell. The fol- 
lowing directors whose terms had expired 
were re-elected: John A. McCarthy. R. Liv- 
ingston Sullivan, J. Andrews Harris, Jr., and 
George Miller. 


The current issue of “The Girard Letter” 
published by the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, carries a fine tribute to Penn- 
sylvanians who served in the Great War. 

Laurence R. Hight and Benjamin H. Lowry 
have become associated with the investment 


department of the Integrity Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 


The South Side Bank & Trust Company 
and the Dollar State Bank & Trust Company 
of Scranton, Pa., have been consolidated. 


THE 


th 





Largest Trust 
Company in the 
State 





THE PLAINFIELD 


TRUST COMPANY 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Assets of $22,600,000.00 


























RELINQUISHES POST AT PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


Edward F. Shanbacker, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, has resigned, but will continue 
as a director of the bank. Mr. Shanbacker, 
who has been associated with banking af- 
fairs in this city for more than forty years, 
expressed a desire several months ago to be 
relieved of his active duties, but was pre- 
vyailed upon by Joseph Wayne, Jr., president 
of the bank, and others to continue at his 
post. His final decision to retire at this 
time was accepted with expressions of re- 
gret. 

Mr. Shanbacker began his banking career 
as a stenographer in the Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank and in the comparatively short 
space of twenty years, after working through 
the positions of assistant cashier, cashier and 
vice-president, became president. In 1926, 
when the Fourth Street and Franklin Na- 
tional Banks were merged, Mr. Shanbacker 
was chosen president of the enlarged insti- 
tution. Two years later, when the consolida- 
tion of that bank and the Philadelphia-Gir- 
ard National Bank was arranged, Mr. Shan- 
backer was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Bisacia 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA RECORDS 
LARGEST NET PROFITS IN ITS HISTORY 


In presenting the annual report of the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, the 
president, Albert A. Jackson, commented 
upon the fact that the ninety-third year of 
the company, yielded the largest net profits 
in its history. According to President Jack- 
son these earnings were in considerable meas- 
ure due to remunerative rates which ruled 
in the money market prior to the break in 
the Stock Market. In all respects the Gir- 
ard Trust Company management acquitted 
itself to the satisfaction of its stockholders 
and clients. It is particularly noteworthy 
that the investment securities owned by the 
company stand upon the books at figures 
that are much below those which they com- 
mand on the exchanges, as evidence of the 
conservative policies which characterize this 
company. 

According to President Jackson’s summary 
of the fiscal year’s operations, ending No- 
vember 30th, the net profits amounted to 
$2,716,080, exceeding those of any previous 
year during the long career of the company. 
The financial statement at the 
fiscal year showed total 


close of the 


assets of $90,391,- 


199; capital, $4,000,000; surplus, $15,000,000 ; 
undivided profits, $3,216,991; deposits, $65,- 





A. A. JACKSON 
President, Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 


349,220; individual trust funds, $684,125,- 
142; face value of trusts under deeds of 
trust or mortgages executed by corporations 
to the company as trustee, to secure issues 
of corporate bonds, including equipment 
trusts, ete., $1,469,820,890. 

In his report President Jackson said: 
“During the year, upon approval of the 
shareholders at a special meeting held Febru- 
ary 5, 1929, the capital of the company was 
increased by 10,000 shares, 5,000 of which 
were distributed as a dividend to sharehold- 
ers and 5,000 of which were offered to those 
shareholders for subscription at $1,000 each. 
It is a gratification to report that on the 
day of the closing of the period during which 
subscriptions could be made every share of 
the increase had been taken up. Upon the 
recommendation of the managers and ap- 
proval of the shareholders at special meet- - 
ing held July 15, 1929, the par value of the 
shares of the company was changed from 
40,000 shares of a par value of $100, to 
400,000 shares of a par value of $10. 

“The ninety-third year of your company’s 
life has brought to you the greatest earnings 
in its history. Your moneys were employed 
at rates that ruled at high figures, and 
profits from these added to the growing busi- 
ness show a satisfactory result. In view of 
the larger earnings reported, and notwith- 
standing the increase in the capital neces- 
sitating a larger dividend distribution, the 
board of managers declared, in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 per 


share, payable January 2, 1930, an extra 
special dividend of $1 per share, payable 
December 24, 1929. There was also trans- 


ferred $1,000,000 from undivided profits to 
surplus, thus bringing the relation of capi- 
tal to surplus into a ratio of four to one, 
namely, $4,000,000 capital and $16,000,000 
surplus. 

“Tt must be remembered that the money 
market of the year just passed has been a 
very definite factor in bringing the earnings 
of your company to the increase reported, 
and that in the future such conditions as 
have obtained during the twelve months just 
ended are not assured. The present extra 
distribution is therefore a special division 
from the profits of a year which may or 
may not be proved in the future to have 
been unusual. Your company in the con- 
duct of its business, in common with all 
other financial institutions of the country, 
has lately passed through a period of extra- 
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ordinary Stock Market distress. If there 
had been no Federal Reserve System the re- 
sults might have been more widely disas- 
trous. That the customers of the Girard 
Trust Company were able to protect their 
loans speaks well for the character of the 
latter, as well as for the policy of your com- 
pany of transacting business upon conserva- 
tive lines. Your investment securities, not- 
withstanding the marked recession in gen- 
eral quotations, stand upon your books at 
figures that are much below those which 
they command on the exchanges.” 





Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, has been unani- 
mously re-elected a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia to serve for 
three years. 


Plans are in progress for merger of the 
Susquehanna Title & Trust Company with 
the Plaza Trust Company which recently 
opened for business at Broad and South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


Directors of the North Philadelphia Trust 
Company have transferred $50,000 to sur- 
plus, making total of $1,300,000 and with 
capital of $500,000. 

The trust department of ‘he Citizens Title 
& Trust Company of Uniontown, Pa., has 
been transferred to Fayette Title & Trust Co. 

The Tioga County Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Wellsboro, Pa., has taken posses- 
sion of its new banking quarters including 
an up-to-date York vault installation. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital and Surplus 


Increased to 


$5,000,000 


On August Ist, 1929, we increased our 
Capital and Surplus from $3,500,000 to 
$5,000,000. This has been done by issuing 
28,000 new shares of stock at $50 a share 
and the transfer of $100,000 from Un- 
divided Profits to Surplus. 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHELTEN AND GERMANTOWN AVES. 





Chestnut Hill Office Logan Office 
8527 GERMANTOWN Ave. 5001 N. Broap ST. 


Pelham Office 
6740 GERMANTOWN AVE. 


“There Is a Local Advantage” 








Six Philadelphia banks are listed in the 
classification of the “Hundred Largest 
Banks” in the United States, namely, Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust, Corn Ex- 
change, First National and Girard Trust. 








CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 





Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
Oct. 4, Oct. 4, Par Last Date of 
Capital 1929 1929 Value Sale Sale 
PRONE NB oct mis oo bine w oe Sw be ue $1,000,000 $782,630 $4,600,225 100 193 11- 6-29 
Central Trust & Savings.................. 1,000,000 2,003,404 11,258,548 10 35% 10-30-29 
MINE ARIE NOMS <5 se us @ <0 «sie» ore 0-0-5 oo 6 bo 3,750,000 7,878,552 35,658,829 50 240 11-27-29 
Continental Equitable.................... 1,000,000 3,147,823 17,008,971 5 40 10-23-29 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co............. 6,700,000 26,359,162 76,597,229 100 909 6-26-29 
MNMOGD WWERNE NODS «5. so oncv code cies ceces 500,000 2,121,865 10,959,943 10 100 9-25-29 
SS SS CSS enn 3,000,000 7,869,976 37,203,411 10 59% 11-20-29 
Germantown Trust......... Ec ak Goethe ween 1,400,000 4,221,578 21,582,279 10 70 11-20-29 
IID sob os av ce wislcre 4,000,000 17,724,382 64,832,782 10 193 10-23-29 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings........... 700,000 3,436,582 13,048,460 50 555 9-11-29 
Integrity Trust.......... f if aie wiathth Gusta wi 2,077,920 13,081,714 49,366,020 10 15344 10-30-29 
Kensington Trust......... EO os 500,000 1,695,781 14,039,829 50 440 10— 2-29 
wamrant Ot. Litie & Trust...i.......cccsees 1,300,000 2,453,303 14,561,058 50 340 12-— 4-29 
Deen PROC THRE... .. os 00s oveccnse 1,375,000 3,219,293 26,117,242 10 58 1l-— 6-29 
North Philadelphia Trust................. 00,000 1,503,045 9,680,432 50 401 1l- 6-29 
UT hs cn i oni dimip lie 915 500,000 4,042,752 14,116,694 100 1245 11-13-29 
Northwestern Trust Co................... 200,000 2,732,445 10,620,563 10 236 10-23-29 
Penna. Co. for Insurances................. 6,500,000 30,315,445 139,906,034 10 101 11-27-29 
Ee ees eee 3,200,000 17,069,083 27,841,254 100 810 10- 9-29 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust.......... ,000,000 16,670,919 49,048,070 10 48 12— 4-29 
EE RE 5 eerie 3,131,200 2,754,609 7,321,915 100 35534 3-20-29 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.............. 1,000,000 1,233,523 7,581,654 100 275 10-24-28 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Boston 


PRAISE FOR TRUST COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Special Correspondence 


One of the most interesting features of the 
series of meetings conducted by the Corpo- 
rate Fiduciaries Association of Boston is the 
selection of eminent members of the Bar, 
jurists, private trustees and successful busi- 
ness men, who are invited to frankly state 
their views on trust company administration 
and service. By this means there has been 
brought about a frank interchange of views 
aid reconciliation of seeming differences 
which enhances public sentiment as to the 
genuine merits of corporate fiduciary man- 
agement. 


The speaker of the evening at the latest 
meeting of the Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of Boston, was the Hon. Henry L. 
Shattuck, treasurer of Harvard University, 
a leading member of the General Court and 
an experienced trustee. Mr. Shattuck re- 
ferred to the Massachusetts statute which 
was passed in 1916 restricting banks and 
trust companies from practicing law, and 
particularly from drawing wills. He pointed 
out that whereas there had been several fur- 
ther attempts to restrict the activities of 
banks and trust companies, particularly in 
regard to advertising and soliciting business, 
that none of these measures were adopted or 
in fact seriously considered by the Legisla- 
ture. 


Mr. Shattuck expressed the belief that 
while representatives of the banks and trust 
companies might appear in court on mat- 
ters relating to their own business or clients, 
and possibly might draw instruments for 
their own clients—not prospective clients— 
notwithstanding, he deemed it advisable in 
all cases to consult outside attorneys empha- 
sizing the protection rendered both the cor- 
porate fiduciary and the client, as in case 
of future litigation both parties would be 
in a better position to protect their interest 
as the proceedings were brought about under 
advice of independent counsel; whereas in 
the past there was considerable criticism of 
advertising conducted by corporate fiducia- 
ries, he complimented the Boston trust de- 
partments on the high grade character of the 
present advertising. 


The meeting and dinner was presided over 
by President Andrews of the Association, 
who introduced as a new associate member, 
C. J. McClatchy, representing the First Na- 
tional Bank of Attleboro, Mass. 


Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 


ciary matters with 

promptness and ef- 

ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





CHARLES FREDERIC ALLEN 

The management of the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston sustained the loss of one 
of its most valued and respected executives 
when Charles F. Allen, a vice-president of 
the company, died recently at his home in 
Salem, Mass. His association with the State 
Street Trust Company began twenty-six 
years ago in March, 1903, when he assumed 
the position of assistant secretary. Later 
he became secretary and in 1916 was elected 
vice-president and executive in charge of 
the general administration and personnel of 
the company. 


Mr. Allen was the son of Captain Charles 
H. Allen, Jr., who was an old Salem ship- 
master. After graduating from the public 
schools of Salem Mr. Allen became connected 
with the banking business in Boston. He 
first started with the National Exchange 
Bank and subsequently was connected with 
the National City Bank and the Eliot Na- 
tional Bank. He was a trustee of the Salem 
Savings Bank, a member of the Salem Ma- 
rine Society and the Essex Institute. 





Christmas Club savings and accumulations 
in thirty of the Boston banks this year rep- 
resent a total of $7,259,000. 
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TRUST COMPANIES AS RESERVE AGENTS 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Among the recommendations for changes 
and clarifications in the Massachusetts laws 
governing trust companies and cooperative 
banks, submitted by Bank Commissioner 
Roy A. Hovey, is a proposed liberalization 
of the statute governing selection of reserve 
agents qualified to hold a portion of reserve 
for trust companies and consisting of bal- 
ances due from reserve agents. The present 
law limits such reserve agents to national 
banks in Massachusetts and a number of 
cities outside of the commonwealth. The 
Commissioner recommends that trust com- 
pany members of Federal Reserve banks be 
also authorized to receive reserve balances. 
Discussing the present law and the need for 
broadening its scope, the Bank Commissioner 
says: 

“The statute which provides that a _ por- 
tion of a reserve of a trust company may 
consist of balances due from reserve agents, 
limits such agents to national banks doing 
business in this state, New York City, Al- 
bany, Philadelphia, Chicago, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston and trust companies 
in Boston authorized so to act. 

“There has been no change in this provi- 
sion for years and during recent years the 
banks which might qualify have been con- 
stantly decreasing in number. Several of 
the national banks which acted as reserve 
agents have been converted into state-char- 
tered banks and are thus debarred from act- 
ing as agents. They have retained member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System and there 
appears to be no good reason why they 
should not be permitted, to continue to act 
us reserve agents. 

“There are also other trust companies 
members of the Federal Reserve which ap- 
pear to be equally well qualified to act in 
this capacity. In view of these changes it 
is evident that the provisions of the statutes 
relative to the qualification of reserve agents 
may well be broadened to provide for an in- 
crease in the number of such agents. The 
provisions of this bill seek to allow our 
trust companies to use for reserve purposes 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
which are located in this state, reserve cities 
located in the second, third and fourth dis- 
tricts and in central reserve cities.” 


Harold P. Janisch, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass., has 
been elected a director of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


TRUST COMPANIES 





In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized in every 
department to render 
expert service. 


It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $19,000,000, a 
large directorate of rep- 
resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 












ELECTED A VICE-PRESIDENT OF NA- 
TIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 

Announcement has been made by the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston of the elec- 
tion of Henry J. Nichols as vice-president. 
Mr. Nichols will take over his new duties 
prior to January 1, 1930. 

Mr. Nichols, who was for eight years sec- 
retary and assistant to the late Charles R. 
Hannan when he was president of the First 
National Bank of Council Bluffs, Iowa, came 
to Boston with Mr. Hannan where he be- 
came financial manager of the various com- 
panies in New England in which members 
of the Swift family were the principal own- 
ers. After Mr. Hannan’s death in 1907, Mr. 
Nichols became financial director of these 
same companies, and served as treasurer 
and director of almost all the New England 
companies largely owned by the Swifts. He 
has continued in that capacity until the pres- 
ent time. 


The Atlantic National Bank of Boston has 
acquired title in property located at 73 Wal- 
ter street and 4 Post Office Square. 


Samuel R. Haines, a director, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, of Boston. 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION AND INVESTMENT TRUST 

Indicative of restored business confidence 
was the announcement by Walter S. Buck- 
lin, president of the Shawmut Association. 
a subsidiary of the Shawmut National Bank 
of Boston, that the asset value per share of 
that organization for the quarter, Nov. 30, 
1929, was above that of any period in the 
last year, with the exception of the market 
peak in the quarter, Aug. 30, 1929. The fol- 
lowing figures represent asset value per 
share at quarterly intervals during the last 
Feb. 28, 1929, 
May 31, 1929, $23.49; Aug. 30, 1929, 
$27.88; Nov. 30, 1929, $23.51. 

During the recent market decline trustees 
of the association invested $1,840,000 in com- 
mon stocks at prices which they believe will 
prove to have been advantageous. As of the 
close of business Noy. 30 (after making the 
above mentioned investments in common 
stocks) the assets of the fund amounted to 
$9,789,000 including cash in bank and on 
call of $5,674,000. Net profits for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which began Jan. 1, 1929, 
before taxes from the sale of securities, 
amounted to $1,401,000 or $3.50 per share. 
Income from interest and dividend alone for 
this period, less all expenses and allowance 
for taxes, interest and dividends, has been 
in excess of dividend requirements. 
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Trustees of the Shawmut Bank Investment 
Trust, a kindred enterprise, also issued a 
statement describing the favorable condition 
of the trust. During the current fiscal year, 
which began March 1, 1929, net profits before 
taxes from sale of securities, amounted to 
$1,074,700 or $14.33 per share. Income from 
interest and dividends alone for this period, 
less all expenses and proper allowance for 
taxes on account of such interest and divi- 
dends, has been in excess of charges. 
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YIRGANIZATION OF GEORGIA FIDUCI- 
ARIES ASSOCIATION 

The newly organized Georgia Fiduciaries 
Association is the latest recruit to the rapidly 
mounting number of cooperative local and 
state associations enlisting trust officers in 
their membership. The Georgia organization 
is largely the result of the diligent work of 
H. F. Pelham, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, who also has to his credit 
the organization of the Michigan Fiduciaries 
Association when he was engaged in trust 
work in that state before coming to Atlanta. 


Organization of the Georgia Fiduciaries 
Association was accomplished at a _ recent 


meeting at which there were trust officers 
from twenty-five Georgia institutions. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. Pelham 
and resolutions were adopted under which 
the association will function. The nominat- 
ing committee proposed for officers Mr. Pel- 
ham as president; W. R. Luttrell, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of Fourth National Bank of 
Columbus, as vice-president; Haynes McFad- 
den, secretary Georgia Bankers Association, 
as secretary and treasurer. Directors and 
committees were also elected. 





NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

In accordance with merger plans the Cam- 
bridge National Bank of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been liquidated and its assets and busi- 
ness taken over by the Central Trust Com- 
pany under the name of the latter. The 
Central Trust Company will operate the 
Harvard Square Branch of the bank as a 
branch. 

Directors have approved merger of the 
First National Bank of Webster with the 
Worcester County National Bank of Worces- 
TteP. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
PPAOTAOOR CPUS OO es Sa ohio aes kde vk eawe $1,500,000 
LT a in) 7 a rr 3,000,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co......... 1,000,000 
el Sy a, Ge a i rr 200,000 
OS NG 2 en rr re 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co................. 1,000,000 


PPAR NGOS 5 oak v.06 vdieo ese ei he ales « 2,500,000 


BRIA VEAL NCO... 5 55 5.5 os <a 6 oie. sces hence 1,500,000 
TOP e dal inc 1, Oa 200,000 
mprtis Porbes- Trust Co... ... o66c.cs cee wes 500,000 
Jamaica Plam. Trust Co... . sso. .00s0 cs 200,000 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co.........0.s.00% 500,000 
Lee Higgmson Trust Co... ...... 000650. 500,000 
New. Mingland Trust'Co.... 2... 000% sees. 1,200,000 
OME GoOnY TIUBG CO... 565 <.cisc sierra ec 15,000,000 
BEALS Seneeh TUBE COs oo. ss sks ss scce sce ee 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co... cece cece 2,500,000 





Surplus and Assets, 
Undivided Profits Deposits, Trust Dept., 
October 4, 1929 October 4, 1929 October 4, 1929 
$2,867,255.75 $24,190,054.77 $6,560,228.03 
3,172,197.50 24,259,263.78 9,343,800.77 
4,631,836.24 19,607,575.33 185,228,664.26 
72,014.91 PB Oe Do aed ern e 
163,004.41 8 ee 
408,623.85 4,959,454.40 859,932.63 
307,717.60 1,060,862.71 1,720,655.71 
1,680,419.65 5,507,967.29 1,475,609.53 
89,676.41 250,000.00 501,217.51 
11,189.35 2,190,190.92 752,225.23 
96,261.21 1,606,330.19 103,919.49 
255,543.47 3,771,051.76 6,591,015.41 
671,115.25 10,984,614.17 15,114,943.19 
3,892,225.43 30,705,497.00 116,034,866.39 
19,773,885.78 160,758,590.06 204,841,224.81 
4,316,322.79 66,769,788.13 43,296,473.02 
3,587,228.69 16,722,898.59 7,987,135.74 
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WORK OF CORPORATE 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


by R. G. PAGE 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 


and PAYSON G. GATES 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers Trust Co. 


gone is the first comprehensive work giving, from authoritative 
and practical sources, an inside view of corporate trust and 
corporate agency administration. Emphasizing the most recent 
developments, this book provides officers of trust companies and 
banks engaged in fiduciary service with actual demonstrations of 
trust company practice in respect to: 







CORPORATE TRUSTS 


Mortgages and indentures 
Authentication and delivery of bonds 


Sinking funds and releases of prop- 
erty 


CORPORATE AGENCIES 


Corporate reorganizations and read- 
justments 


Protective and reorganization com- 
mittees 

















Defaults and remedies 


Collateral trust indentures, note is- 
sues equipment trusts 


Escrow and miscellaneous trusts 


Transfer and registration of securi- 
ties 


Coupon and divided payments 


An important feature of this exceptional book is the collection of over 100 forms, com- 
prising a complete set of corporate trust and agency records. 


It points out the necessity for careful analysis of all trust agreements; describes the 
dangers of immunity clauses; explains corporate trust and corporate agency services; covers 
the subject of fees and of vault control. It is in every respect a ‘‘brass-tack”’ book and the 
first to give the views of one on the inside of corporate trust work, looking out. 


Price, postpaid 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which kindly 
send me copy of “Work of Corporate Trust Departments,” or you may send me copy 
on approval. 


coo ALS 6S 6.876 SS 6 6.5.4 68 FO 6:2 6 6 6 9.06.0, 2S 6 OS 6 © PG ©8860 8 8 4.0 66 6.6 Oe 0 86 Os 
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Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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Chicago 
Special Corr. ‘pondence 


CHICAGO RESPONDS VIGOROUSLY 
WITH RENEWED ACTIVITY 

Although there are many individuals 
among Chicago’s men of large as well as 
moderate means who indulged their specula- 
tive fancies and have come out of the Stock 
Market crash “wiser but poorer,” there is 
little if anything on the general surface of 
local business or finance to indicate the bit- 
ter experience from which the country has 
emerged. Banks and trust companies are 
in strong and more liquid position with port- 
folios in better shape. Investment trusts 
and financing companies have suffered from 
the emasculation of speculative values, but 
none of them at this writing are in any 
real serious plight. Representative indus- 
trial organizations, wholesale as well as re- 
tail supply houses report fair businesss with 
promise of larger commitments for 1930. An- 
nouncements are daily coming out, especially 
since the series of Hoover conferences at 
Washington, of large expenditures for rail- 
way, industrial, public service and public 
improvement work. Of unemployment there 
appears nothing that can be accounted other- 
wise than normal or seasonal. 

Among Chicago banking interests there is 
a belief that the talk about restoring confi- 
dence and booming up business for 1930 has 
been somewhat overdone and that more co- 
operation and actual work and thrift is now 
needed. The feeling was aptly expressed by 
George M. Reynolds of the Continental IIli- 
nois Bank & Trust Company, in an informal 
response at a banquet at the Economic Club 
tendered by Lucius Teter of the Chicago 
Trust Company. He said: “Disclaiming any 
criticism of the conferences at Washington 
it is a question if we are not talking too 
much. If I put a man in front of my bank 
to tell every passerby, “this bank is in won- 
derful condition,” I’d work up a run in 24 
hours. There is a point beyond which mere 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


conferences and talking will not go. The 
spirit of cooperation is what we need to 
build. The creation of a proper psychological 
attitude will do much. For one thing, I 
think if the proposed railroad consolidations 
could be worked out it would have a benefi- 
cial effect.” 


PLANNING THE DISTRIBUTION OF AN 
ESTATE 

Forrest N. Williams, assistant secretary 
of the First Union Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Chicago, in speaking recently on ‘“Per- 
sonal Trusts and Their Uses” before the Ro- 
tary Club of Belvidere, Ill., said: 

“Planning a distribution of one’s estate is 
just as important a task as the accumula- 
tion of it, and no plan is complete until seri- 
ous thought has been given to a testamen- 
tary trust and a life insurance trust. A tes- 
tamentary trust provides by will for the 
holding, managing and distributing of all or 
a portion of one’s estate and an insurance 
trust performs similar functions with refer- 
ence to the proceeds of life insurance. 

“If the American citizen could generally 
be prevailed upon to talk to his banker or 
lawyer he would be amazed at the economic 
importance of these two forms of personal 
trusts. In addition to offering a means for 
the protection of one’s dependents they also 
afford a legitimate method for taking care 
of succeeding beneficiaries without subject- 
ing the estate to additional costs of adminis- 
tration and inheritance taxes.” 


The Garard Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago has been granted a charter. Capital, 
$200,000. E. A. Garard is president. 

H. G. P. Deans, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Company, has 
been elected vice-president of the American 
Acceptance Council. 

Frank R. Elliott, vice-president of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago has 
been elected to the board of the Continental 
Casualty Company. 
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| a 
Undivided Profits . . 


Resources ... . 






Capital Stock . . . 


(From Report of Condition, October 4, 1929) 


You are cordially invited to use Central Trust Company of 
Illinois as a Chicago office for your bank at all times. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


(CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


. $12,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,108,916 

183,829,941 





It will 


give you the same services you would expect if you maintained 








your own office on LaSalle Street. 












ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH PRESENT CON- 
CEPTION OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 
RELATIONSHIPS 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank has 
published a series of advertisements which 
are reproduced in printed folder form and 
which express that bank’s conception of a 
commercial banking relationship. The key- 
note of these advertisements is that a re- 


serve of friendly counsel is sometimes as 
necessary to business as a reserve of cash 
or credit. There are appeals of service to 
various types of business men. There is the 
hurrying commuter to whom the bank is 
prepared to give advice at convenient hours. 
“Our time is yours” represents the policy 
of the commercial banking department and 
officers are always ready to talk over knotty 
problems. 











"Your Personal Bank” 


Your time is valuable 


Your business and your financial problems 
are of primary importance to you. We 
know it. Therefore, when you talk to one of 
our officers he gives you his entire attention. 
He takes all the time necessary to serve you 
to the best of his ability. His time is yours. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Onganused as NW Harr & Co. i882. ncorporsted 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING « CHICAGO 
MONROE STREET BAST OF 


LASALLE 











SELECTION FROM SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PUBLISHED BY HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF 
CHICAGO WHICH EMPHASIZE COMMERCIAL BANKING RELATIONSHIPS. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daitly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
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CONSOLIDATED FOREMAN BANKS AND 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO OCCUPY 
NEW HOME 
December 16th was a red letter day in 
Chicago banking circles, marking the physi- 
eal consolidation of the Foreman Banks with 
the State Bank of Chicago and the occu- 
pancy of the combined organization as the 
third largest group in Chicago, in a palatial 
and lofty new home at North La Salle 
street. The double event of merger of two 
of the oldest banking groups in Chicago and 
the formal opening of the new banking quar- 
ters, brought an outpouring of thousands of 
friends and clients. Although both banking 
organizations had occupied relatively new 
and commodious quarters, the new  head- 

quarters evoked unfeigned admiration. 

The merger represents combined resources 
in excess of $220,000,000 and invested capi- 
tal of $38,000,000. 

The business will be conducted as the 
Foreman-State National Bank and Foreman- 
State Trust & Savings Bank, and their 
curities affiliate will be known as the Fore- 
man-State corporation. The personnel of the 
consolidated banks will consist of all of the 
officials and employees of the amalgamating 
banks with Walter W. Head as president. 

The State Bank of Chicago celebrated its 
golden anniversary only a week prior to the 
merger. It was in December, 1879, that the 
State Bank first opened for business as a 
private bank at 55-59 North La Salle street, 
with Helge A. Haugan and John R. Lind- 
gren as the founders. In 1891 the institu- 
tion qualified as a state bank and was 
granted a charter. From original deposits 
of $33,000 a half century ago these had 
grown to approximately $64,000,000. Prior 
to the merger the capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the State Bank represented 
nearly $14,000,000 whereas at the time of the 
first published statement in 1890, these 


79 
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se- 


amounted to slightly more than $200,000. In 
the fifty years of its existence, the State 
Bank has occupied four different locations, 
the last one, the handsome State Bank Build- 
ing at La Salle and Monroe streets. 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED FOREMAN NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING OF CHICAGO 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL 

TRUST INVESTMENT SUBSIDIARIES 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Philip R. Clark es president of the Central- 
Illinois Company and of the Central Illinois 
Securities Corporation, the two investment 
subsidiaries of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, of Chicago. He succeeds James 
G. Alexander who has resigned from the 





PHILIP R. CLARK 
Who has been elected President of the Central Illinois 


Company; of the Centra! Illinois Securities Corporation, 
and Vice-President of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


TRUST COMPANIES 


office of president of the investment subsidi- 
aries and also takes the place of Mr. Alex- 
ander as executive vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois. 

Mr. Clark has been a director in the Cen- 
tral Trust Company and its affiliations since 
last June when he relinquished the president 
of the Federal Securities Corporation which 
was acquired at that time by the Central 
Illinois Company. Mr. Clark is a native of 
Chicago and is president of the Hinsdale 
State Bank and of the Hinsdale board of 
education. In 1912 he organized the firm 
of Clark & Company, and has had a valuable 
financial experience. 

B. A. Mattingly, secretary of the Central 
Trust Company, has been promoted to a vice- 
presidency. Mr. Mattingly, together with 
William W. Cook, also a vice-president, will 
have charge of a new department which is 
being organized by the bank to handle loans 
to brokers and investment bankers. William 
W. Hinshaw, Jr., formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Central-Illinois Company, was 
elected secretary. 

Harry B. Hurd has been elected a director 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 


The will of the late James W. Good, Sec- 
retary of War in President Hoover’s cabinet, 
which was filed for probate in Chicago, 
shows an estate valued at $115,000. 

The Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago has transferred $100,000 to surplus, 
making capital and surplus of $1,000,000. 

The Peoples Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago have declared an extra dividend of 2 
per cent, in addition to the regular quarterly 
payment of 3 per cent on capital stock. 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Book Bid Asked 
Capital Oct. 4, 1929 Oct. 4,1929 Value 

Boulevard Bridge Bank................. $500,000 $555,322 $12,724,644 211 430 450 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois............ 12,000,000 11,108,916 156,144,386 205 410 420 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co... ..75,000,000 69,274,684 880,675,474 220 748 755 
EG OC A Ee 350,000 863,355 7,763,892 347 625 She 
+First Union Trust & First National...... 32,500,000 41,756,918 490,123,600 297 725 730 
Foreman Nat. Bk.-Foreman Tr. & Savs.. 8,000,000 10,943,434 113,362,916 415 805 815 
DIRE coc ccch oun cc uenh eos wa's 300,000 778,465 3,358,000 359 250 275 
a I i as inc sip a we alte 300,000 775,654 2,768,199 350 475 Sa 
RE ee ne oda Sips aawale oss o's 6,000,000 6,830,478 88,378,360 214 850 865 
NN rere 00,000 534,738 11,529,156 189 425 Sjsis 
National Bank of the Republic........... 10,000,000 8,874,400 148,728,111 45 176 180 
Eo: bins Kra'a hnic nla biwis ro wie 2,000,000 6,591,310 57,727,969 430 800 810 
5655 veld ssw alas wa 4:8 90-5 016 2,500,000 1,504,000 27,700,000 161 505 515 
SS Eee eee 1,000,000 535,740 11,259,760 156 285 805 
State Bank of Chicago.................. 5,000,000 9,191,258 65,601,016 284 805 815 
Union Bank of Chicago................. 1,000,000 1,420,612 9,306,955 264 365 375 
NS EE RS 1,000,000 615,207 12,924,840 161 370 390 
NEN MEINE. foes ws 6:o-o: sas Obs 00.000 0, 475,896 8,867,245 179 340 350 


60' 
*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned yf First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M 


. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 

The establishment of a special department 
to handle life insurance trusts by the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis, points to an expansion in trust 
department service which promises to be- 
come general. In most trust companies the 
handling of life insurance trust business is 
still part of the work of the general routine, 
although in many cases particular officers 
are delegated to concentrate attention on life 
insurance trusts. The advantages and wis- 
dom of creating a special life insurance trust 
department have been demonstrated in the 
case of a New York trust company which 
was the first to initiate this department and 
the experience is also being duplicated by 
the operations of the special department es- 
tablished by the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company. 

A survey of operations among local trust 
departments reveals that very substantial 
progress has been made during the current 
year in writing life insurance trust agree- 
ments. The subject has been advanced by 
newspaper advertising, booklets and espe- 
cially by close contacts between trust officers 
and local life underwriters. The Mercantile- 
Commerce has been particularly active in 
promoting cooperative efforts and under- 
standing with life insurance men. 

The insurance trust department of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany is under the direct supervision of 
George O. Wolf with the title of insurance 
trust officer. Owing to increasing volume 
of trust business two additional promotions 
were recently made, namely, the appointment 
of John J. Rabbitt and John G. Houlihan 
as assistant trust officers. 

Walter L. Rehfeld, assistant treasurer of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed to represent the 
company in Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, Georgia and Alabama. 





ANOTHER ST. LOUIS MERGER 

Plans are being completed whereby the 
present investment business of the Franklin- 
American Trust Company of St. Louis will 
be merged with the Real Estate Mortgage 
Trust Company, thus creating an invest- 
ment organization and facilities of wider 
scope under the ownership of the trust com- 
pany. The Real Estate Mortgage Trust Com- 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
LaSalle and Monroe Streets 


Capital . . . . . $5,000,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 
OscaR H. HAUGAN 
Chairman Board of Directors 
Leroy A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board 
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pany has been engaged in the investment 
field for five years or more .and has built 
up an established business engaging largely 
in the financing of real estate loans in 
St. Louis and throughout the Southwest. 
The capital of the Franklin-American 
Trust is $2,000,000. It has surplus of $1,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of about $400,000. 
Present deposits are in excess of $26,000,000. 
Paid in capital and surplus of the Real Es- 
tate Mortgage Trust Company is $600,000. 





The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., reports: “The Southwest is clos- 
ing the year 1929 with a cheerful spirit dom- 
inant among its producing and distributing 
factors. It is doubtful if there was ever 
occasion for greater satisfaction in Decem- 
ber over the soil conditions or the outlook 
for the very important winter wheat crop in 
this territory. The volume of holiday busi- 
ness is encouraging. The trend of prices of 
the principal commodities of this territory 
was irregular in the last month, but ad- 
vances were the rule on grain.” 

Erastus Wells, vice-president of St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, has been renominated 


for chairman of the board of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 








Northwest Corner 
Calvert and Redwood Streets 
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Your Baltimore business 
will have prompt and 
thorough care 
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SYSTEM 





COURT DECISION AFFECTS REVOCABLE 
LIVING TRUSTS 

The Superior Court of Ohio in a recent 
decision in the case of Union Trust Company 
vs. Hawkins, administrator, places certain 
limitations upon revocable living trusts which 
ealls for revision in the form of such in- 
struments. 

The court held that where the owner of 
property executes to another an instrument 
under or in connection with which he does 
not divest himself of the title to any of his 
estate but provides for the disposition of 
such property at or after his death and it 
becomes operative to transfer the property 
only at the time and by reason of his death, 
such instrument is testamentary in character 
and to be valid must be executed as a will. 

A trust agreement intended to operate as 
a conveyance of property at and after the 
death of the settlor must be consummated 


by such a distinct and absolute delivery of 
property by the settlor to the trustee for the 
benefit of the named beneficiaries as to be a 
relinquishment of dominion over it by the 
settlor. 


The court held that the question presented 
was whether or not a trust agreement, not 
executed as a will, can empower a trustee 
to make distribution of trust property after 
the death of the creator. It was claimed 
that since the donor left no creditors no one 
could object to the enforcement of the trust 
agreement according to its terms. Since the 
favored beneficiaries were not entitled to 
participate until after the donor’s death, the 
court held they had no vested interest in the 
trust fund from the time of the execution 
of the supplemental agreement and therefore 
the trust agreement was testamentary in 
character and should have complied with the 
law of wills. 
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Franklin-American Trust Co.........ccssccccccess 


Mercaritile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co 





. ..$2,000,000.00 
. ..10,000,000.00 


Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co.............. 


... 2,150,000.00 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
October 4, 1929 
$1,380,198,25 
7,916,290.03 
3,811,787.14 
1,733,055.30 


Capital 


Deposits 
October 4, 1929 


October 4, 1929 
$26,658 ,742.42 
121,522,891.87 
74,895,041.20 
24,583,669.74 


6,000,000.00 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
. : , Oct. 4, 1929 Oct. 4, 1929 

American Security & Trust Co.. . . $3,400,000 $4,015,115.78 $30,497,762,32 100 435 465 
Continentél Trust Co............ 1,000,000 264,630.09 2,790,747.19 100 133% = 

Merchants Bank & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 312,813.59 8,364,002.24 100 +8130 140 
peumeny Frunt 0... 26s 000600.0 2,000,000 1,290,567.26 4,742,287.25 100 ste sabes 
National Savings & Trust Co..... 1,000,000 3,089,174.57 11,800,430.92 100 525 550 
Ny ES a re 2,000,000 1,266,796.17 9,740,607.27 100 270 300 
Washington Loan & Trust Co..... 1,000,000 2,505,058.87 14,141,155.04 100 495 550 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. - 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST SERVICE AND SPECULATIVE 
LOSSES 

In the current issue of “Property” the 
monthly publication of the Fidelity Title & 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, there appears 
the following very timely application of the 
prime need of trust service as taught by the 
loss of fortunes and savings from the col- 
lapse of stock values: 

“The collapse of the speculative boom has 
taken its toll in billions. Rich men lost their 
fortunes, poorer men lost all they had. The 
real story—the tragedy of years of work and 
effort, wiped out overnight—is written in 
human heartaches. Yet there is something 
to be salvaged from the tragic wreckage, for 
it has demonstrated once more that there is 
only one sound method of investing surplus 
funds, it has emphasized once more the un- 
derlying principle—no promise of profit, no 
matter how glittering, can compensate for 
the possible loss of capital! 





“Safety that is unquestion plus a steady 
and assured income, is the most practical 
and profitable investment program for the 
business man—and it is the only policy 
worthy of any consideration for those who 
are or may be dependent’ upon investment 
income. Modern trust service applies this 
sound investment principle in its most high- 
ly developed form. The investment markets 
of the world are searched to find the true 
bargains in sound income producing securi- 
ties. Daily supervision keeps every dollar 
working and earning as it should. The clien! 
receives his investment income, regularly, 
without risk, worry, or the burden of bother 
some details.” 


PROMINENT OIL OPERATOR ELECTED 
DIRECTOR OF COLONIAL TRUST CO. 

One of the most successful and largest 
independent oil operators in the country, 
Michael L. Benedum has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, according to an an- 
nouncement by President James C. Chaplin. 
Mr. Benedum is president of the Benedum- 
Trees Oil Company and a director and prin- 
cipal owner in many other corporations. He 
has operated in oil fields throughout this 
continent and abroad. The Benedum Trees 
Oil Company is recognized as a pathfinder 
in the oil industry and has many notable 
achievements to its credit. 

Announcement is made by John W. Chal- 
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CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $190,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
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fant, vice-president in charge of trusts at the 
Colonial Trust Company, of the appointment 
of Robert Munroe, III, as assistant trust 
officer. He has been associated with the law 
firm of Watson & Freeman and is a gradu- 
ate of Amherst and Harvard Law School. 
During the war he was a pilot and instruc- 
tor in the Naval Air Service. 





PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

R. B. Mellen, president of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, has purchased 
control of the Latrobe Trust Company of 
Latrobe, Pa., where Mr. Mellon has impor- 
tant business interests. 

Gwilym A. Price, trust -ficer of the Peo- 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed a member of the trust development 
committee of the Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association. 

Robert Wardrop, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, has been 
elected Class A director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 

A fund of $1,000,000 for philanthropic pur- 
poses has been created by Maurice Falk, the 
Pittsburgh capitalist, to be administered as 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 
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corporations and stockholders ! 
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STOCKHOLDER 
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HIS book has a twofold purpose: to show 

corporations how they can profit by closer 

relations to stockholders; and to show stock- 
holders how to protect their corporate interests 
most intelligently. 


How the company can profitably develop and 
cultivate closer dealings with stockholders is here 
discussed in a practical way with numerous illus- 
trations of what progressive firms are doing. The 
interest of corporations in this matter both in 
offering stock in an attractive way and with at- 
tractive features, and in holding stockholders’ 
loyalty is being realized today as never before, due 
to theeffort toincrease the number of such owners. 


To stockholders themselves this book is of 
value in showing what are their legal rights, what 
they should expeet of their companies in point of 
reports, information, conduct of meetings, pro- 
tection against loss, etc. - 


New ground is here broken on a subject of great 
timeliness and greatly increased interest to the 
entire business world. The recommendations of- 
fered, growing out of long years of experience in 
incorporation work for numerous companies, are 
modern, constructive and bound to be of great 
interest to all working on matters of incorporation 
to company executives anxious to develop public 
goodwill, and to all stockholders. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IN 
CLEVELAND BANKING 

The progressive spirit which prevails in 
the Cleveland banking community has not 
experienced any check as a result of Stock 
Market reverses and looks ahead to another 
year of substantial progress. Published 
statements from the twenty banks and trust 
companies now in operation in this city show 
that growth in the most important items has 
been uninterrupted. At the close of last year 
the resources of local banks and trust com- 
panies aggregated $1,161,600,000. The March 
statement of the present year showed an in- 
crease of nearly ten millions and the latest 
returns as of September 12, 1929, show an 
increase in total resources to $1,227,884,000. 
Total deposits since the first of the year 
increased over $57,000,000 to aggregate of 
$990,468,000 of which $643,183,000 represent 
time deposits and $347,325,000 demand de- 
posits. 

The year now closing has shown a ten- 
dency toward bank and trust company mer- 
gers, although major banking alignments 
have not been very materially changed. The 
more important mergers included the con- 
solidation of the Central National Bank with 
the United Banking & Trust Company and 
the merger of the Pearl Street Savings & 
Trust Company with the Cleveland Trust 
Company. The latter institution now has 58 
branches and resources of approximately 
$330,000,000. 

As evidence that sound conditions prevail 
in Cleveland the Christmas savings funds 
deposited in local banks and trust companies 
measure above previous figures. For the 
whole state of Ohio the amount of Christmas 
Savings deposits this year total $26,800,000, 
representing one million more than the total 
for last year. 


ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL UNITED 
COMPANY IS COMPLETED 

Organization of the Central United Com- 
pany, the securities corporation affiliated 
with the newly consolidated Central United 
National Bank, a merger of Central National 
Bank and the United Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, has been completed. C. E. Sullivan, 
chairman of the bank’s board, continues in 
that office. Arthur H. Seibig, president of 
the bank, becomes an executive vice-presi- 
dent and director. 

In the enlarged organization, brought about 
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RESOURCES OVER $65,000,000 
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through increasing the company’s capital 
structure from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000, Hall 
Kirkham, former secretary-treasurer, was 
elected to vice-presidency, while Charles M. 
Colyer, formerly manager of the United 
Bank’s bond department, was made secretary- 
treasurer. Robert A. Bishop, vice-president 
of the Central National Company, was re- 
elected. 

Directors of the company, in addition to 
Messrs. Sullivan and Seibig, are: R. M. Cal- 
fee, R. A. Wilbur, G. G. G. Peckham, E. S. 
Burke, Jr., A. M. Coreoran, W. G. Wilson 
and EH. 8S. Hanson, vice-president, Central 
United National Bank. A. M. Corcoran and 
E. S. Hanson are also vice-presidents of the 
securities company. Robert P. Valentine 
continues as assistant secretary-treasurer. 





Ralph Augustus Harman, retired banker 
and railway executive and one of the found- 
ers and former director of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, died recently in Cleveland 
at the age of seventy-two. 

Combined resources of the 646 trust com- 
panies and state banks amount to $2,467,545,- 


898, representing an increase of $75,000,000 
since last June. 
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ELECTED DIRECTOR OF UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 

Tom M. Girdler, formerly president of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh, and now a resident of Cleveland 
and associated with the Otis & Company- 
Mather-Eaton steel interests, was recently 
elected a director of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. Mr. Girdler has been as- 
sociated with the steel industry since his 
graduation from Lehigh University in 1901. 
In 1914 he became assistant superintendent 
of the Aliquippa Works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh. He 
became general superintendent of the Ali- 
quippa Works in 1920 and general manager 
of the entire corporation in 1923. He was 
made vice-president and director in 1925 and 
in January, 1928, became president of that 
organization. Mr. Girdler came to Cleve- 
land in November, 1929, to act in an advisory 
capacity with the Otis & Company-Mather- 
Eaton interests and has no direct connection 
With any steel company. 

J. G. Geddes, vice-president and head of 
the foreign department of the Union Trust 
Company, was recently appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Accept- 
ance Council, composed of representatives of 
the larger banks and trust companies of the 
country. 


Tom M. GIRDLER 


Who was recently elected a Director of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND FOREMOST IN SOCIAL AND 
COMMUNITY WELFARE WORK 

A series of display advertisements bear- 
ing the signature of the Cleveland Trust 
Company affords a graphic view of the great 
work that Cleveland has accomplished and 
proposes in the future in social welfare and 
community advancement activities. Com- 
parisons show that Cleveland now occupies 
the first position among all great American 
cities in the quality and constructive help- 
fulness of social welfare service. An impor- 
tant factor in this development is the scope 
of operations of the Cleveland Community 
Fund which is supported by generous con- 
tribitions. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has been 
most influential in advancing community 
work, especially through the work of the 
Cleveland Foundation which was created by 
the late Judge F. H. Goff and former presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company. The 
objective of this Foundation is to make sur- 
veys of community needs in all phases and 
to base improvement upon long-time projects, 
assuring betterment not only for the present 
but also coming generations. 


Kenneth McCrory has been made an as- 
sistant cashier of the Commercial Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, O. 





J. G. GEDDES 


Vice-president and Head of Foreign Department, Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland recently appointed to 
Executive Committee of American Acceptance Council 
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GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY DECLARES 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, have declared an extra divi- 
dend of 3 per cent in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 8 per cent, both 
payable January 1st, and making total divi- 
dends for the year 15 per cent. Early this 
year the Guardian increased its capital from 
$4,000,000 to $7,000,000 and surplus from $6,- 
000,000 to $9,000,000. The extra 3 per cent 
to be paid-January 1st is upon the bank’s 
increased capital of $7,000,000. On the old 
capital 2 per cent extra was paid in 1926, 
3 per cent extra in 1927 and 3 per cent extra 
in 1928. Resources are now in excess of 
$170,000,000. 

A new branch office will be opened about 
the first of the year, bringing the bank’s 
total nunvber of offices to fifteen. The an- 
nouncement ofJthe extra dividend was made 
by J. A. House, president, at a dinner cele- 
brating the bank’s thirty-fifth anniversary on 
December 10th, which was attended by 750 
directors, officers and employees. J. A. House, 
president, one of the four original employees 
of the bank, celebrated his twelfth year as 
president on December 5th. Deposits during 
his administration have increased from $42,- 
000,000 to more than $140,000,000. 


The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
of Toledo, O., has just contracted with the 
York Safe and Lock Company of York, Pa.. 
for one of the most complete vault equip- 
ments of any bank in the city. 

The stockholders of the City National 
3ank of Commerce and Commercial Bank & 
Trust of Columbus, O., now the City National 
Bank & Trust, have been asked to approve 
formation of a securities corporation. 

George H. Dunn, president of the Central 
Depositors Bank & Trust Company of 
Akron, O., has been elected chairman of the 
council of administration of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association. 


INITIAL EARNING STATEMENT OF 
NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 

The first consolidated report of earnings 
since the organization of the Northwest 
Sancorporation, covers a period of ten 
months’ operation and reflects the increased 
earning possibilities resulting from group 
management. The report shows that earn- * 
ings of the Northwest Bancorporation group 
for the calendar year 1929, applicable to stock 
owned by the corporation, will be at the rate 
of $4.40 per share, which is equal to 8.8 per 
cent on the par value of approximately 
1,422,000 shares of stock outstanding as of 
November 1, 1929. This earning report is 
based upon actual earnings realized for the 
first ten months of 1929, with estimates for 
November and December. It will be noted 
that such earnings are nearly two and one- 
half times dividend requirements, which is a 
substantial gain over the earnings of the 
group for 1928, which were two times divi- 
dend requirements. Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion stock has a par value of $50 and is on 
a present dividend basis of $1.80 per share 
annually. 

The statement shows that combined re- 
sources of institutions affiliated in this group 
amount to $462,001,473. Taking the corpo- 
ration’s consolidated statement as of October 
4, 1929, the date of the last bank eall, re- 
sources were shown as slightly over $442,000,- 
000, and of this amount $86,185,884 was in 
cash and due from banks, or on deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, and $111,230,348 
invested in government bonds and other mar- 
ketable securities. The total amount of these 
liquid assets represents 55 per cent of the 
total deposit liabilities of these banks. 

R. O. Kaufman, vice-president and cashier 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Helena, Mont., has been appointed to take 
charge of trust development for the North- 
west Bancorporation. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS AND BANKING 

A survey of business and banking condi- 
tions in Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia during November and following the 
stock market collapse, has been made by 
the Security-First National Bank of this 
city, which shows that industry and trade 


have proceeded in a healthy and orderly 
manner. Check transactions in Los Angeles 


during November, were 8.2 per cent greater 
than in November, 1928. This increase can- 
not be ascribed solely to increased indus- 
trial and business activity, but was in a 
considerable measure the result of the heavy 
liquidation of stocks during the month. 
Distribution and trade were were main- 
tained during November, and inventories are 
reported in a generally satisfactory condi- 
tion. Activity in lines of industry for which 
data are available, showed increases in some 
instances but considerable decreases in 
others, aS compared with November, 1928. 
Oil field operations were voluntarily cur- 
tailed during the month and petroleum pro- 
duction was approximately 25 per cent less 
than in October, 1929. Building activity in 
Los Angeles, as measured by the value of 
permits issued, was less during November, 
1929, as compared with October, 1929, but 
was slightly greater than in November, 1928. 
The 1929 harvest season for most crops js 
larger than expected earlier in the season. 


BUILDING PROGRAM BY CALIFORNIA 


BANK 
Part of the five-year program of the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles, recently an- 


nounced by President A. M. Chaffey, is a new 
building of limit height on Spring street, 
adjoining its present building on the north. 
The 50-foot frontage lot for this purpose has 
been purchased and ground will be broken 
for the new building January 1, 1930. The 
cost is estimated at $1,000,000. The build- 
ing on Spring street will be twelve stories 
and basement, of reinforced steel with brick 
and terra cotta facing and a marble exterior 
treated decoratively. The California Bank 
will occupy the main floor and basement of 
both the new and the present building and 
approximately half of the remaining office 
space. 

The program also ealls for the construc- 
tion of buildings for several of the bank’s 
branches. In the last year the California 
Bank has constructed branches at Hollywood 
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Junction on Wilshire boulevard, near La 
Brea avenue, and in Beverly Hills. 


UNIFORM FEES FOR TITLE INSURANCE 
POLICIES 

At a recent meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Board of Title Underwriters, held in 
the board room of the Title Insurance & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, a uniform 
price schedule for writing title insurance 
policies was adopted effective in Los Angeles 
and other Southern California counties. The 
uniform schedule is the result of several 
years of diligent work by a “Uniformity 
Committee” appointed by the California 
Land Title Association and which examined 
title insurance practice and fee schedules 
throughout the country. Standard policy 
forms are also being formulated. 


CALIFORNIA LAW LIMITS USE OF WORDS 
“BANK” AND “TRUST” 

The California legislature at its last ses- 
sion adopted an act clarifying use of the 
terms “bank,” “banker” and “trust.” It pro- 
vides that no corporation whose name con- 
tains the word “bank,” or “banker” or “bank- 
ing’ or “savings bank” or “savings” or 
“trust” or “trustee” or “trust company” shall 
operate unless it has received from the su- 
perintendent of banks a certificate to do a 
banking business, if such name “indicates 
that such business is the business of a bank 
or trust company.” Exceptions are made in 
the case of a national bank and in case of 
any building and loan association now or 
heretofore doing business in this state. 


Philip B. Kennedy, vice-president of the 
Security-Trust National Bank of Los An- 
geles, has been named by the University of 
California, a member of the committee to 
award and supervise the A. B. A. scholar- 
ship at the institution. 

Recent statistics show that California has 
twenty-six citizens (chiefly in Los Angeles) 
who carry a million or more each in life 
insurance. 

The Bank of America of California has 
opened a branch at Palm Springs, Cal., af- 
fording the desert village local banking privi- 
leges for the first time. Phillip L. Boyd 
and Albert M. Gardiner are comanagers of 
the branch. 

The recently declared 117th consecutive 
dividend paid by the Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank, continues the 20 per cent 
rate to which the stock was advanced last 
April, and is equivalent to $5 per share on 
the old stock. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


CALIFORNIA’S LEADERSHIP IN BANKING 
DEVELOPMENT 

In progressive banking development and 
in the volume of banking deposits and re- 
sources, California occupies a leading place 
among American commonwealths. From the 
standpoint of banking resources this state 
is exceeded only by New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Illinois. Individual de- 
posits of all California banks and trust com- 
panies, as based upon the latest complete 
ealeulations as of June 30, 1929, aggregate 
$3,279,097,000, a figure which is topped by 
the above mentioned states. Both as to per 
capita individual and savings deposits Cali- 
fornia occupies a position among the first 


half-dozen leading states. While there has 
been some decrease in deposits since the 


stock market break in New York, the total 
will not be of substantial amount with fi- 
nancial and banking position coming through 
the recent test without any serious fatalities. 

Branch banking development is largely 
confined to the large institutions ‘“consolidat- 
ing’ their acquisitions. There is a disposi- 
tion to await further developments as to 
possible legislation. Meanwhile branch bank- 
ing is enjoying favor among the people from 
the standpoint of service and accommoda- 
tion. A recent tabulation placed the total 
number of branches in operation in this 
state at 865 and representing 65 per cent of 
the entire number of banks and trust com- 
panies conducting business, under both na- 
tional and state charter. National banks 
conduct 446 branches; state bank members 
of the Federal Reserve System 163 branches 
and non-member banks, 256 branches. 


CROCKER BANK-AMERICAN TRUST 
MERGER PLANS CALLED OFF 

Unofficial reports which have been current 
for some weeks in San Francisco banking 
circles were confirmed when a joint state- 
ment was issued by officials of the Crocker 
First National Bank, its affiliated Crocker 
First Federal Trust Company and the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, advising that “the two 
committees representing the respective banks 
have been unable to work out a mutually 
acceptable plan of consolidation.” 

Plans for merger of the Crocker banking 
interests with the American Trust Company 
were announced last summer when commit- 
tees were appointed to formulate the terms 
and appraisal of values. While the commit- 
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tees were at work the Goldman Sachs Trad- 


. ing Corporation, who acquired a majority 


of the common stock of the American Trust 
Company, made an offer to exchange Gold- 
man Sachs Trading Corporation stock for 
American Trust Company stock and practi- 
rally all of the American stock was ex- 
changed for the trading corporation stock. 
The joint statement advising that plans for 
merger were abandoned was signed by Wil- 
liam H. Crocker in behalf of the Crocker 
banks and by Fred T. Elsey for the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 


PROMOTIONS AT WELLS FARGO BANK 
Several advancements have been made in 
the officers’ staff of Wells Fargo Bank & 


Union Trust Company of San Francisco. 
F. J. Hellman, formerly assistant cashier 


and assistant secretary, has been made vice- 
president. Emil Leuenberger has been pro- 
moted from assistant cashier and assistant 
manager of the foreign department to as-. 
sistant vice-president and manager of the 
foreign department. Parker L. Jackson, as- 
sistant cashier and assistant secretary, has 
been tranferred from the Market at Mont- 
gomery office of the bank to the Market and 
Grant avenue office. He will be in charge 
of new business development. R. B. Moth- 
erwell, vice-president, was elected to the 
board of directors. 


Rossell Lowry, vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of San Francisco, 
has been appointed manager of the Oakland 
and other Eastbay branches of the company. 


The contract department of the Anglo- 
California Trust Company of San Francisco 
announces a new service for financing the 
purehase of automobiles. 


Carl F. Wente and W. W. Hopper have 
been appointed vice-presidents of the Bank 
of Italy. 

A. L. MecRowe is assistant vice-president 
and manager of the Fillmore branch of the 


Anglo-California Trust Company of San 
Francisco, where quite extensive improve- 
ments have recently been made. Mr. 


McRowe is the oldest branch manager in 
point of service on the Anglo staff. 

The new California law prohibiting banks 
and other institutions handling escrows from 
paying commissions on real estate transac- 
tions to anyone except a licensed real estate 
broker, became effective recently. 


A new building and banking quarters were 
recently completed for the Sacramento office 
of the Bank of Italy, costing over $250,000. 
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safe Savings Banks. 
Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- 


Decisions of Every State. 

penses for Repairs and Improve- List of Investments Legal in Con- 
ments; Continuing Business and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine. Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 





TRUST COMPANIES iti 


“Ts bank and 


trust company which ] 
have the honor to direct 1s 
the depository and corre~ 
spondent of a large number 


of hesks. Their interests 


are our interests. 


From a speech delivered by 
George W. Davison, President 
of Central Hanover, before 
the A.B. A. inconvention, San 
Francisco, October 3, 1929. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin, 
uenos Aires and Sydney 
Sites Aiedsmail tdin 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over One Hundred Million Dollars 


| 








TRUST COMPANIES 











of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 






Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 23,906,462.05 
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THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY, AND IN 
ALL OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 
















IT HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, 
REAL AND PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS . 
















OFFICERS 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, Chairman of the Board 








WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, President CARL O. SAYWARD, Ass’t Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Ist Vice-President STUART L. HOLLISTER, Ass’t Comptroller 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Vice-Pres. and Comp. LLOYD A. WAUGH, Ass’t Comptroller 







WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y HENRY L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Secretary 





United States Trust Company 






THOMAS H. WILSON, Vice-President ELBERT B. KNOWLES, Ass’t Secretary 
WILLIAM G. GREEN, Vice-President HENRY E. SCHAPER, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Vice-President HARRY M. MANSELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Vice-President GEORGE F. LEE, Ass’t Secretary 







HENRY B. HENZE, Ass’t Vice-President 





TRUSTEES 
FRANK LYMAN WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY FRANK L. POLK 
JOHN J. PHELPS CORNELIUS N. BLISS THATCHER M. BROWN 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR WILLIAMSON PELL 
EDWARD W SHELDON JOHN SLOANE LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, Jr. 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 
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ALTON S. KEELER, Vice-President ALBERT G. ATWELL, Ass’t Secretary 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . « « $45,000,000 


FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 
BANKING 


Fiduciary Service 


IO0O0 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Individual Trusts over $832,000,000 
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Aor 





Completely Equipped 
to Serve Every Need of 
Correspondent Banks 





ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 








| | 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS STATE 
| Trust Company =, 
| ST. LOUIS | 
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$386,000 
A Minute By Wire 





Telegraphic transfer of 
116 million dollars in a 
single day—386 thousand 
dollars a minute during 
banking hours—is one bit 
of evidence that this Bank 
is equipped for action 
when speed is needed 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 













TRUST COMPANIES 





Long Experience asa 
Massachusetts Fiduciary 














NDIVIDUALS and corporations 
| ee require the services of a 
long established fiduciary institu- 
tion in Massachusetts are cordially 
invited to correspond with the 
President or other officers of this 


Company. 








Settling Estates and managing 
property in Trust, either real or 
personal, is our principal and 


specialized business. 











We also act as Corpo- 










- iti’ In the many years of our experi- 
rate Trustee, Transfer es * 






Agent, Registrar and | ence we have settled hundreds of 
as Agent in the dis- 


https alle aa Kstates, many of which were large 







dends. This service and complicated, and have met and 
isin charge of special- 


hei: seed eter: one solved practically every type of 







ment to handle it is | 








Trust problem that may arise. 


complete. 
Bias 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND [RUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


C4 Arcn and Devonsnire STREETS 


TRUST COMPANIES 
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First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Affiliated 
The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Qualified in Strength, Size, 
Experience and Prestige to 
serve in the most responsi- 
ble corporate trust capacities: 
Corporate Trustee 
Registrar 
Transfer Agent 
Depositary 
Disbursing Agent 
Paying Agent 



















GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 







OF NORTHWEST'S 
BANKING RESOURCES 


IN 
NORTHWEST 
BANCORPORATION 





TRUST COMPANIES 


* O 


( (ovr banking is proving its soundness in the Middle 
Northwest. In ten months’ operation the Northwest 
Bancorporation, through the affiliation of 82 leading banks 
and trust companies, has taken over the ownership of 9.2% 
of the banking resources of the territory which. it serves. The 
number of banks and percentage of resources in eight states 
are shown in the following table: 


No. of Resources of Percentages of 

Number of Banco. Banco. Banks Resources in 

State Banks Banks Oct. 4, 1929 Banco. Banks 
Minnesota 1,062 41 $266,202,621.53 22.6% 
So. Dakota 391 9 27,786,488.56 14.8% 
No. Dakota 425 9 20,47 1,353.64 12.8% 
Nebraska 841 5 41,499,921.70 8.1% 
Iowa 1,269 4 57,291,233.10 5.6% 
Montana 195 6 19,264,912.05 9.9% 
Washington 344 1 14,691,867.41 25% 
Wisconsin 959 7 10,397,233.07 9% 
Total 5,486 82 $457,605,631.06 9.2% 


Resources of Investment Companies . . $4,395,842.32 
DEAE RESONIGES 6.006: oc 6 oes ee $462,001,473.38 


With the added strength of these resources, under uniform 
and capable management, the affiliated banks of the North- 
west Bancorporation are giving the Northwest a more com- 
plete banking service and are helping it to enjoy greater 
financial independence. 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN &TRUSTCo, 


405 Marauette Ave. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources over $465,000,000 
16A-17B “Trust Companies”’ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


The Real Estate 
Trust C O. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 


INTEREST ALLOWED. 





Is fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 


SAMUEL F. Houston, President 
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Empire Crist Company 


2 
= 
: MAIN OFFICE: 
E Equitable Building 
: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
: FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
: Empire Trust Company Building 
E 580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
HUDSON OFFICE 
Metropolitan Opera Building 
1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 
LONDON OFFICE 
28 CHARLES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF UNITED STATES, NEW YORK STATE and PENNSYLVANIA 
STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


Empire Safe Beposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT ALL OFFICES 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 
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~in Americas industrial 
HEN corporahions and 

individuals move from 

your city to the Newark 

territory, give them a let 


ter of introduction to New 
Jerseys largest bank ~~ 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


| Newark. Newdersey | 





PAT LULU Leena 





TRUST COMPANIES 


oan of introduction to... 


J. F. SARTORI HENRY M. ROBINSON 
President and Chairman Chairman of the 
of the Executive Committee Board 


This Bank has Branches, which are com- 

plete Banks, in all parts of the Los Angeles 

>, area, and in 61 communities in California, 

SN extending from Fresno and San Luis 
bispo to the Imperial Valley. 


We have arrangements for giv- 
ing information, maps, etc., to 
new arrivals in California which 
materially aid their comfort and 
pleasure while in the State. 





HUDSON 
COUNTY 


has the most strate- 

gic industrial posi- 

m tion in New Jersey. 

The Trust Company 

of New Jersey, Hud- 

son County’s largest 

financial imstitution, serves 

many of New Jersey's leading 

industrial concerns and handles 

the New Jersey business of an 

increasing number of banks and 
bankers elsewhere. 


Correspondence is invited 


THE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


We Invite 


New York 


Deposit Accounts 
of 
Banks in other Cities 


to whom the personal attention 
ot our executives is at 
all times available. 


FIDELITY TRUST 


COMPANY 
Or NEw YorRK 


MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 
Liberty St. at West Street Seventeen Battery Place 


Resources over Sixiy Millions 












TRUST COMPANIES 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 













Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking 




















m4 m4 facilities are devoted to one specific 
Institution object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
. SERVICE. 
Offers to banks, Ceagenations, Because of its stability, its experi- 
firms and individuals complete enced staff of trained Trust Com. 
i ‘ pany executives, and its capital an 

banking, trust and safe deposit surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 

services. 







LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with F irst National Bank 
















Hidelity Crust Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRYEBURG—HARRISON—SOUTH PORTLAND 
SOUTH WINDHAM—WESTBROOK-— YARMOUTH 












New York and 
Detroit 


Bank and Insurance 


STOCKS 










Complete Trust Service 












, THE NORTHERN 
Nelson S. Gustin Co. TRUST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Buhl Building, DETROIT pact 





In the Heart of the Financial District 


TRUST COMPANIES 


We invite correspondence or interviews regarding 


fiduciary representation in Wisconsin 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


Affiliated with 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 





Titles 


Sscrows 
Trusts 


Let this 
old 
reliable 
company 
represent 

ou 
in California 


ee ORG 


TTLE INSURANCE 2x0 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 
PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$10,000,000.00 


WM. H. ALLEN, Jr. STUART O’MELVENY 


President First Vice-President 


O. P. CLARK W. W. POWELL 
Secretary Trust Officer 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
COMPANY 








Ancillary Service 
in Minnesota 
beige needing probate or 


other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 40 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 
your Northwestern trust business 
for you. 


FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 
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WILLS 


By GILBERT THOMAS STEPHENSON, Author of “LIVING TRUSTS” 


This is a non-technical book written in a 
popular style, dealing with the substance, as 
distinguished from the form, of wills. 

It is intended to suggest to laymen, lawyers, 
and trust officers the practical steps testators 
should take and the practical points they should 
cover in the preparation of wills. 

The point of view is that of the testator him- 
self. 

To gain the proper perspective, the author 
has assembled 600 questions that have actually 
been asked representatives of trust companies 


in the course of conversations concerning wills, 
trusts, executors, and trustees. 

He has analyzed 436 probated wills from 46 
American states and from England, Canada, and 
South Africa in order to Jearn what points testa- 
tors in the English-speaking world cover in their 
wills and how they cover them. 

In addition, the author is an active trust 
officer and a graduate of the Harvard Law School. 


The book is written in simple, non-technical 
language. 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me copy 
of “Wills;” or you may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 











Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


C. A. LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 





HOUSE, 





cc. B: Business Manager 





C. H. McLEAN, Advertising Representative 





HERBERT L. DAVIS, Associate Editor 





Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 

Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 60 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 

Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


= WASHINGTON, D. C., OFFICE 
Suite 20, Rust Building, 1001 15th Street, N. W. 
Telephone, Main 3807 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Ass’n. 
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Massachusetts 


Departments: 
Trust 
Transfer 

Corporation 

Foreign 


Correspondence 


Solicited 


AMERICA 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
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Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY 

in Philadelphia offers its ser- 
vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization Agreements and as Transfer 
Agent or Registrar for the securities 
of corporations. 


The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 


cities. ‘ 


Corporate Trusts 
$1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


AND CHEST ¢ PHILADEL 





Supplementing Modern Machinery 
| With Modern Methods — 


It is a very, simple matter to 
telegraph, telephone, .use_ the 
mails, or the air mail. 

But your institution requires 
more than that of its correspon- 
dents. The transit organization, 
the ample personnel and the 
minute attention to every trans- 


ng) 


Capital 


action which the Wachovia offers 
you through its five strategically 
located offices make it essential 
to your correspondent list. 


May we offer you the swift, ac- 
curate transit service we are al- 
ready giving to hundreds of other 
banks ? 


WACHOVIA 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Asheville 
High Point 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem Raleigh 


Salisbury 


117 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


Yellowing pages of ancient ledgers show records of 
Chatham Phenix accounts whose titles have 
remained unchanged for a hundred years and more. 


That is a test that may well be applied to any 


_ banking connection, 


“‘Fair-weather calculations” 


may show immediate advantages: bulking large. 
But old financial institutions know that it is the 
long relationships that count. 


Chatham Phenix, founded in 1812, has stood the 


test of time. 


Main Office: 149 Broadway 
New York City 





THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


. for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


Originally Chartered 1812 


PACKARD BUILDING 


Southeast Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


Accounts of 


- CORPORATIONS, BANKS, FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS SOLICITED 


Acts as Trustee for Corporate Mortgages 


ComMMERCIAL Trust BrAncH INDEPENDENCE Hat Brancu 
15th St.-andSo. Penn Square 517 Chestnut Street 


Bank or Nortu America BraNncu 
307 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cable Address: “Penco” ~ Member Federal Reserve System _ 








